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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



The following work was originally written for, 
and published as one of ihe numbers of ** Consta- 
ble's MiscellanT;'* Upon its appearance the Amer- 
ican publishers, aware that an authentic and well- 
written Histoiy of Ireland was yet to be issued 
from the press in this country, and believing that 
it would be generally acceptable and increase the 
value "of their Family Library, took measures to 
obtain the opinions of several Irish gentlemen well 
known for their love of country and literary acquire- 
ments, and upon die soundness of whose judgment 
the utmost reliance may well be placed : these 
gentlemen unanimously, and without hesitation, pro- 
nounced Mr. Taylor's " the best summary of Irish 
<^ histoiy that they had any knowledge of," and ex- 
'<C pressed in strong terms the pleasure it would give 
^^ them, and, as they believed, the public, to see it 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

republished in a collection so popular and exten-^ 
sivelj read as the Family Libraiy. 

Among the gentlemen just alluded to was Wil« 
LiAM Sampson, Esq., whose high character for 
learning, patriotism, and discrimination requires' no 
eulogy ; to him the publishers are deeply indebted 
fpr some valuable information upon Irish history, 
which has been added to the work as originaUy 
published, and will, it is hoped and believed, prove 
in a high degree interesting to the lovers of Ireland 
and Ireland's cause. 

The title of Mr. Taylor's volumes, as published 
in Edinburgh, was '^ HistcMry of the Civil Wars in 
Ireland :" it was suggested to the American pub- 
lishers, that with Mr. Sampson's additions, the char* 
acter of the work was more general, and that there- 
fore ihe title which they have adopted would be 
more appropriate. 

New'-York, 1833. 
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PREFACE. 



Thk History of Ireland, from the period of the 
Anglo-Norman invasion, presents a series of anom- 
alies not to be paralleled in the annals of any other 
European country. Even now, after the lapse of 
nearly seven eenturies, the suspicious jealousy of 
foreign rule remains as strong as at the first arrival 
of the invaders. The government obtains at best 
a sullen and reluctant obedience. The laws ar» 
viewed as institutions* framed exclusively for the 
benefit of a ruling party, and not for the general ad- 
vantage of the nation. England and France, when 
first subjugated by the Teutonic tribes, suffered 
more severely than Ireland ; William and Clovis 
were more unprincipled leaders than the second 
Henry ; their followers more cruel and rapacious than 
the companions of Strong|bow and Fitz-Stephen : 
but in these countries the age of oppression and suf* 
fering passed away. The Saxons and Normans co» 
alesced. The Gauls were united with the Franks. 
The victors and the vanquiedied became one peo- 
ple, having common feeliiags and common interests. 
Ireland is the only country in which the condition 
of the conquered has not been ameliorated, and 
where the separate interest of two distinct races is 
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6 PBEFACX* 

still maintAiiied, as if its subjugatioa was but » 
thing of yesterday. 

The evils that have flowed from this disunion, 
and the dangers which it still threatens, are univer- 
sally acknowledged ; but there is not the same unor 
nimity in assigning the cause of its continuance. 
On this subject the theories are as numerous as the 
writers ; and each is supported with a fierceness 
and violence unusual even in the most furious po- 
fitical warfare. The blame of the long catalogue 
of ills under which Ireland has suffered we find 
alternately cast on the British and on the local gov- 
emment—- on the churches of Rome and of Eng- 
land — on tiiie successive oligarchies that controlled 
the destinies of die country, and on the several fac- 
tions by which they were opposed— on the oppres- 
sions of magistrates, and on the artifices of dema- 
gogues — and on a tfiousand other causes, potent 
enough collectively to produce considerable tnik- 
chief, but separately insufficient to account for that 
vast amount of evil to which the country has been 
subjected. An impartial inquirer might be led to 
surmise that blame in different degrees belonged to ' 
all the parties enumerated ; and a careful investiga- 
tion would confirm his suspicion. But when he 
proceeds to apportion to each their several shares 
of censure, he must prepare to encounter the most 
virulent opposition. At variance in every other 
respect, the several political partisans who have 
written on Irish history are wondrously unanimous 
in one principle— each maintaining that there was 
nothing wrong on the side which he chose to ad- 



irocate, Kind that there was notiiing right in the op- 
posite. 

The application of this creed greatiiy simplifiefl 
the historical judgment of Iri^unen. Att questions 
finally resolve themselves into the single to|HC of 
party. The name of rebel or patriot, and loyalist 
or oppressor, is given without fiirther inquiry ; and 
all dkficulties are thus settled in a moment This 
compendious but not very accurate mode of form- 
ing opinions is strengthened by the absurd and 
mischievous sophism, that identity of name proves 
. identity of character. There is no sof^iism by 
which men are more deceived — ^there is no part of 
the globe where it is more prevalent than in Ire- 
land. The Roman Catholic feels himself personally 
wounded by the historian who faithfully describes 
the blasphemous insolence with which the pope 
transferred to a foreigner the sovereignty over a 
free people, and the base cupidity shown by the 
Irish prelates in bartering their country's independ- 
ence for wealth and privilege. The zealous Prot- 
estant is ofiended when the ignorance and ind<v 
lence of the clergy sent over by Henry YULl. and 
Elizabeth are portrayed ; and will equally be dis- 
pleased with him who describes the forodous fanati- 
cism of Cromwell's Puritans, and the more craflj 
intolerance of their successors. Frequently must 
the writer of Irish histoiy feel the truth of the com- 
plaint made by the venerable Bede, — ^ Dura est 
enim conditio historia^raphorum : Quia si veradi- 
cant homines provocant, si falsa scripturis ^coo^ 
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mendaEnt, Dominus qui veradicos ab aduhtoioai 
Bequestrat, non acceptat"* 

Unconnected with may of the partiea by which 
his native country is distracted — ^reverencing many 
individuals ranged on oj^posite sides — persuaded 
that rancour would be abatefd if the different pai1ie9> 
were acquainted with the true feelings and princi- 
ples of their of^onents, the writer of these volumes 
has no motive to disguise trulli — no interest in in- 
ventiog virtues or concealing vices. It is not easy 
to execute a task where the occasions for censure are 
numerous, and for commendation few, without pro- 
yoking the hostility of those who are bigoted to a 
partial and uncandid view of transactions. To 
blame the government will probably be deemed ad- 
vocacy of treason ; and censure of the people be 
termed justification of oppression. The violent 
Roman Catholic may call the aiuthor an Orange* 
man ; while the equally violent Protestant may stig- 
matize him as a pa^Hst He condescends not to 
refute either. Let them war against the perpe- 
trators of the dimes o£ which Ifaey are ashamedy 
and not against die pereon by whom they are nar- 
rated. 

There is a part of the first chapter which needs 
some apology, as it will probably give offence to m 
veiy innocent but not a very wise portion of the 

* The hud condition of th« bistoriaa i% that if h* 
speak the truth he provokes the anger of men ; but if he 
commit falsehoods to writing he wiXi be unacceptable to 
Ood, who will distinguish in his judgments between tnith 
and adulation. 
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^^ ymrnimity — Aft betieveiB in die authenticity of 
etuij Irish \ustory. The author shelters himself 
under the sanction of Niebuhr, who has impeached 
the credibility of Livy and Dionysius, though either 
autfaoiily is a thousand times more valuable than 
the dreaming monks and adulatory sennachies 
whose stories have been collected by Keating and 
O'Flaherty. It would be an insult to the under- 
standing of Englishmen if a writer should now se- 
riously refute &e tale . of Brute the Trojan. It 
ought to be equally unnecessary to examine such 
idle tales as those which grave writers on Ireland 
still maintain as genuine traditions. But it is surely 
pardonable that a true bver of his countiy should 
be allowed to turn firom her authentic annals of 
blood and crime, to refresh his saddened mind in' 
those regions of romance which fancy has peopled 
with fairy images of harmony, tranquillity, and 
civilization. Still, such reveries are sometimes 
used for a mischievous purpose ; and the assertion 
that Ireland owes all her misery to English con- 
nezionr— an assertion as false as it is pernicious 
.-has been'made too firequendy to be passed over 
without examination. 

The following work may be considered as di- 
vided into six periods of unequal duration. The 
first contains theformation of the English connexion, 
and includes the time from Strongbow's invasion to 
the death of Henry II. The second period is oc- 
cupied by the baronial wars, which deteriorated the 
English interest until the sovereignty was merely 
nominal ; and spreads over all the reigns between 
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HenrjO. and Henry Tm. llMlliinl 
wiik ihe aocesflioii of that moDarcfa* and cantaiaa 
&e detail of the straggle for re-establuinng and es« 
tending Hie fingiiflh eupMmacjy wfaick wtm ooni* 
pleted by Elizabeth and James I. The fbardi is 
occupied by the great civil war of IMl, and its 
rarioos rerolutions, until the passing of te Ant of 
Settlement The fifth contains the wan between 
James II. and his 80B-in4aw WilMam, until liM res* 
toration of tranquiyily by the treaty of LimeridE. 
And the sixth brings the history down to the Act 
of Uniony at the commMicem«it of the present 
century. 

It does not become a writer to speak of the 
merits of his woik, but he may be permitted to as- 
sert the purity of his intentions. The author oaii 
safely say that truth has been his only object; that^ 
amid tiie conflicting statemmts c{ historiansy he 
has always selected that winch was supported by 
the best authorities ; that he has, in almost eveiy 
instance, consulted ftae original records, and made 
no assertion which they did not fully support Ho 
is aware tfiat he cannot please all parlies, and he 
has not laboured to flatter any. He may be ma- 
ligned and misrepresented ; but, feeling that he has 
at least performed his task honestly, he can console 
himself under calunmy by the ^iprobatkn of hi 
own conscience. 
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fflSTORY OF IRELAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



AmBimt ESMtoryqf Irdand—PoUHedl Cmditian 9f the Ornmhy of tk§ 
Time tf tkt Angio-Narmmt /itiNUMik 

Thb pretensions of the Irish to an antiquity more 
remote than that of other Europeans, and their claims 
of being descended from the most powerful and 
enUghlenedof the eastern nations* have been attacked 
and defended with a wal and vigour beyond the laws 
of literal^ controversy. In this contest* the cause 
of Irish history has suffered far more lit>m the ex- 
travagant claims of its advocates, than (xom tibe 
fiercest assaults of its opponents. The suspicious 
particularity of the more remote incidents, and the 
still move suspicions coincidence of the epochs with 
the received system of chronology, are ^vely 

a noted as proofs of genuine antiquity, while, m (act, 
ley are decisive evidences of falsification. The 
materials from ^Hience the historians have comialed 
their Bamtives» were the songs of the bards, the 
genealogies of the sennaclues, and the popular le» 
gends current in their day ; and it is manifest that 
such lecoids must have been refute with errors 
and defects, and, above all Uiings, must have con« 
taiBed little or no refeienee to dates and eras. The 
monks of Irdand, in the middle ages, seem to have 
surpassed their bieftren of Britain in the art of fab- 
ricating history. The latter went no higher than the 
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days of finite the Trojan; but the former boldly 
ascended to the days of Adam, and brought his 
granddaughter to Ireland with a numerous colony, 
before the primitive race had yet degenerated into 
crime. The intervention of the deluge might have 
been supposed to throw some difficulties in the way 
of this hopeful legend ; but for this a remedy was 
easily provided— one fortunate individual was saved 
in the western world, to relate the circumstances oi 
that great event to the next band of colonists who 
arrived in the country. The new settlers could 
boast of an origin equally illustrious : they were 
Greeks, under the guidance of Partholanus, whose 
genealogy from Noah is traced with edifying ac- 
curacy. After this, several n^w tribes arrive from 
places equally illustrious ; but their fame is absorbed 
in the superior glory of the Milesian colony, whose 
arrival in Ireland is dated previous to the Argonautic 
expedition ; that is, before Greece had a traditional 
history ! The history of the Milesians before their 
arrival in Ireland is detailed at length in the Irish 
legends. They were, it appears, a Phenician branch 
of the vast Scythic nation,, to which the greatest re- 
volutions in ancient and modem times have been 
generally ascribed. Phenius, the chief legislator o{ 
Uie tribe, having invented letters, and some impor- 
tant arts of civilized life, acquired great fame in the 
neighbouring nations, and tne Egyptian king sent 
ambasss^dors to his court. Niul the son of Pl^nius, 
progenitor of the O'Neill family, was sent with a 
numerous train to return the compliment, and so 
highly pleased Pharaoh, that lie obtained his daughter 
in marriage, and a fertile tract on the banks of the 
Eg3rptian river as her dowry. From him the river 
NUe takes its name ; and from him Egypt derived 
all that knowledge which in subsequent ages en- 
titled her to be named the parent of civilization. 
Shortly after this the Exodus occurred; -and the 
Phenicians treated the departing Israelites with so 
much generosity, that the silence of Moses on thQ 
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subject is a matter perfectly unaccountable. The 
Egyptians who survived the calamity of the Red 
Sea were indignant at the kindness shown to the 
Israelites. They expelled the Phenicians from theii 
territories ; and, after a long course of wandering, 
in which they successively established themselves 
in Crete, in Alrica, and in Spain, Uiey at last landed 
in Erin, bringing to that favoured country the know- 
ledge of letters, and the elements of civilization, 
long before Greece had emerged from barbarism, or 
Italy received the arts of social life. Wl\en at- 
tempts are made to impose such a wild romance as 
this on the world for history, it is no wonder that 
the whole mass of the Irish annals should be rejected 
with disgust, and that the few important truths which 
are mixed up with a mass of similar fictions, should 
shaure in the merited condemnation such legends 
must inevitably meet. 

There is really no authentic history of Ireland be- 
fore the introduction of Christianity into the coun- 
try ; but there are some genuine traditions which ap- 
pear to be based in truth, because they accord with 
and explain the peculiar customs which were found 
to prevail in the island at the time of the English in- 
vasion. These traditions declare, that the original 
Celtic inhabitants were subdued by an Asiatic col- 
ony, or at least by the descendants of some Eastern 
people, at a very remote period ; they aver, that the 
conquerors were as inferior to the original inhabi- 
tants in numbers, as they were superior in military 
discipline and the arts of social life : they describe 
the conquest as a work of time and trouble ; and as- 
sert, that, after its completion, an hereditary monarchy 
and an hereditary aristocracy were for the first time 
established in Ireland. It has been judiciously re- 
marked by Faber, that, " in the progress of the hu- 
man mind, there is an invariable tendency, not to in- 
troduce into an undisturbed community a palpable 
diffecence between lords and serfs, instead uf a legal 
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equality of rights ; but to abolish such difference 6y 
enfranchising the serfs. Hence, from the universal 
experience of history, we ma^r be sure that, whenever 
this distinction is found to exist, the society must be 
composed of two races of men differing from each 
other in point of origin.** We shall soon show that 
such a distinction prevailed in Ireland; and shall 
now only add, that the original difference •between 
the successive settlers in the countiy is not even yet 
efl^ced. The blue eyes, flaxen hair, and fair com- 
plexion of the peasantry on the eastern coast and 
m the midland districts, show that they are a dif- 
ferent race from the dark-visaged, black«haired inhab- 
itants of the south-western counties. Besides the 
uniform tradition that the Milesian colomsts were 
of Asiatic origin, there are many customs still pre- 
served in Ireland plainly derived from some Eastern 
souroe. The forms of salutation, the Beltane fires, 
manifestly derived from the former prevalenee of 
solar worship, and the feastings and cries at fune- 
rals, so completely coincide with the descriptions of 
Asiatic manners given by aU travellers ancient and 
modern, that it is difficult to refuse assent to the tra- 
ditionai7 account of the Milesian origin. Those 
unaccountable edifices, the round towers of Ireland, 
are frequently quoted in proof of this theoiy ; and 
certainly the most plausible account given of them 
is, that they were erected for the purpose of fire- 
worship. But this is a subject involved in hopeless 
obscurity, and cannot consequently afford much ad- 
ditionid strength to our previous arguments. 

The state of society m Ireland, the form of govern- 
ment, and the tenure of land previous to the Anglo- 
Norman invasion, are subjects of much more import- 
ance than the origin of the nation ; for, without a 
previous investigation of these matters, much of the 
subsequent history of the country would be scarcely 
intelligible. The attachment of the Irish io their 
ancient usages, and the eager desire of the first in- 
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v%der» to adopt theie institilioTiff, wm the primarf 
floorco of the greatest evils \sf which the country waa 
afflicted ; aiid» notwithstandnigf the many changes of 
role md ehancea of time wluch have occurred hi 
Ireland, their pexmcioua eonaequeoees are feU at tho 
]^resent hour. 

At some onknown period, Ireland was dtrided by 
the Milesian conquerors into five kmgdomsy Ulater, 
Leinster, Gonnanght, Munster, and Meath ; the latler 
was at a suhsequmit, but eqtmlly uncertain^ age con- 
aidered as the pe^idiar property of the paramount 
sovereign. It is impossible to detevftiine at what 
time the entire island was first united under a single 
monardi. Neither is the inquiry of any inq^OTt- 
ance ; for the authority of the lord pammount was 
merely noittinak» unless he had the good foftune u» 
possess sufflcient forces In his hereStai^y domkiiiMia 
to ensure obedieace. 

These kuigdoma were again subdivided hrto ser* 
end principiditieSf inhabited by dietiRct septs, each 
ruled bf its own caxfijntty or ohieftani. The ebedw 
ence of these local nuers or toparchs to the provincial 
sovereign was regulated like his to the general mon- 
ndi, by the powers that he posseseed for enforcing 
his authority. Each petty lord prosided over the 
administration of justice m his own domimon, and 
possessed, or at leaet exercised, the rirht of makinf 
war and peace with his neighboua at his pleasme. 

The succession to every degree of sovereignty 
was regulated by the law of tanistry, which Unnled 
hereditary right to the family, but not to the individ^ 
oal. The chiefs could only be selected from noble 
bouses ; but there was not an individual of each royal 
or noble family thai might not become a candidaie 
for the offlce of taniat or chieftain-elect. The love 
of c^bpring might probably have induced ^ toparctae 
to limit the right of succession to their inunediafe 
descendants, had it not been the cnstom to elect the 
tanist immediately after the accession of the chief; 

Vol. L— C 
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and the interest which procured hit deeignation 
would of course be sufficient to secure his right of 
inheritance. This pernicious custom was prooactiTe 
of unmixed misery, Every election of tanist waa 
necessarily productive of party-feuds* which rarely 
terminated without bloodshed. ^ The chiefs looked 
with jealous eyes on those who only waited for their 
deaths to attain the rank of princes ; and the tanists, 
conscious of these suspicions, frequently endeavoured 
to accelerate the moment of their elevation by open 
war or secret assassination. In the list of 178 mon- 
archs of the Milesian line enumerated by the Irish 
historians, only 47 died natural deaths, 71 were slain 
in battle, and 60 murdered. It may indeed be said* 
and with some truth, that this list is a fabrication ; 
but it was probably composed by combining the ^ 
nealogiesof sevend provincial monarchs, whose pnde 
was flattered by the notion that their ancestors ruled 
the entire island; and at all events, it shows the 
proportion between violent changes and peaceful 
successions in the opinion of the native historians 
themselves. 

Each district was deemed the common property 
of the entire sept ; but the distribution of the several 
shares was intrusted to the toparch. The cultivators 
had) consequently, no property in the soil, and were 
little interested in improving it by cultivation. The 
tanist alone was assigned an inalienable portion of 
mesnal land ; all the others were tenants at the will 
of the toparch, and removable without the formality 
of a notice. The accession of every chief, the death 
of a large proprietor, the reception of a new member 
into the sept, and the banishment of any who 
had displeased the chief, usually produced a new 
division* of land, which kept property in a state of 
constant fluctuation ; and the custom of inheritance 
by gavelkmd, extended and perpetuated the eviL 
liie gavelkind of Ireland and Wales differed, in sev- 
era! important particulars, from that wfaidi still pre- 
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Tails in some parts of England. By the Irish custom, 
females were absolutely excluded from all right of 
inheritance ; and no distinction was made between 
legitimate and illegitimate children* The lower 
orders were divided into freemen and betagesj* or, 
as they were called by the Normans, villains. The. 
former had the privilege of choosing their tribe ; the 
latter were bound to the soil, and transferred with it 
in any grant or deed of sale. 

These institutions! aTe manifestly inconsistent 
with the high degree of civilization which the Irish 
historians describe in such glowing eoloqrs. Where 
the great majority of the people could not possess 
landed property, and where the circumstances of the 
country prevented the.accumulation of commercial 
wealth, the elements of comfort and greatness were 
wanting. Tiere could have been no money, no trade, 
no manufacttires, and there could have been no towns 
-*whose municipal privileges might have restrained the 

* In the grentfl of land made tat the anpport of monaateriea by the 
frtsh mooarebfl, the betagha or betagee are ezpreaedy named, and thtt 
property in them traneferred together with the land. 

t The nature of the Irish tenure and law or tanistry is very clearly 
laid down in an inquisition taken at Mallow, on the 35th October, 1594, 
beflke Sir T. Norris, Vice-president of Munster, W. Saxey, Esq., and J. 
Ctould, Esq., Justices of said province, by virtue of a commission finom 
the lord deputy and council, dated the preceding 20th of June. It is 
fbund, among other things, " That Conogher O'Callaxhan, alias the 
CCalla^ban, wasand is seized of several large territories in the inquiai> 
tion recited in his demesne, as lord and chieftain of Poble Callaghan, by 
the Irish custom, ttmeoat of mind used ; that as OVallaghan aforesaid is 
lord of the said eoanUry, so there is a tanisf, by custom of said country, 
who is Teig O^Oallaghan, and the said Teig is seized as tanist, by the 
■aid custom, of several plough-lands in the inquisition mentioned, which 
also flods that the custom is fhrtber, that every kinsman of the 0*Cal- 
laghan had a parcel of land to live upon, and yet that no estate passed 
thereby ; but that the lord and the O'Calla^han for the time being, by 
custom time out of mind, may remove the said kinsmen to other lands ; 
and the inqaiaition Airtber finds, that O'Callaghan MaoDermod, Irrelagh 
CCallaghan, Teig MacOahlr O'Cailaghan, Donogh MacThomas 0*CaI« 
laghan, Conohor Genkagh O'Callaghan, Dermod Bane CCallaghan, and 
Shane MacTeig O'Caliaghan, were seized of several plough-lands, a^* 
eording to the said custom, subiect, nevertheless, to certain seignioriea 
and duties payable to the O'Callaghan, and that they were removable 
ty him to other lands at bis pleasure." 
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deqMftic power of tbe topaieht. The citiei of Dub^ 
lin, Limerick and Waterford, found in the country by 
tlHB Normans at the time of the invafiion, if not 
originally built by the Danes^ at least owed M their 
greatness and celebrity to that maritime people. 

But though this state of society appears to modem 
writers rej^ete with so much evil, it had many at* 
tractions for a people such as the Irish were at that 
day, and such as they continue at present. With 
few tind simj^ wants, reckless of danser, ardent 
•pecidators, rail of buoyant spirits, eager for any new 
enterpriset however culpable or dangerous, their best 
and their worst qualities were equauy gratifies by a 
ersteni, which flattered their vanity and supplied 
objeets for their ambition* Eligibility to the office 
of tanist being ooumon to every'man of noble births 
H became the interest of the nobilitf^o conciliate 
tiie affections of the people; and this produced a 
eonnexion, not the l^s intimate because the hustings 
became frequently fields of battle. The law of 
gavelkind offered to every individual the hope of that 
neat object of every Irishman's ambition, a iii^f 
land; and though the tenure was insecure and un- 
certain. Irishmen then, as now,, literally fulfilled the 
{Hrecept of ** taking no thought for the morrow.** 

The customs of josUring and gomfrtd drew closer 
the links that bound the lords to theur vassals. The 
sons of the nobility were invariably nursed by the 
wives of the tenantry, and the associations thus 
formed were esteemed ties fully as fotnding as those 
of nature. On the other hana, the nobles became 
name-fathers to the children of their favourites, and 
were thus supposed to establish a claim to filial, 
rather than feuoal obedience. It is amusing to find* 
that these innocent and interesting customs were 
denounced as high-treason, by the statute of Kilkenny, 
in the reign of Edward III., because tiiey were 
deemed the greatest support of the overgrown power 
of the Irish aristocracy. 
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The administration of jostice was regrulated by the 
BrehoB law, which is said to have been formed into 
a code at a very early period. Its most remarkable 
featare was the almost total absence of capital pun- 
ishment ; for every offence, even for murder, a pe- 
cuniary mulct, called an eric, was provided ; but the 
friends of the deceased were rarely satisfied with such 
a compensation, and deadly feuds were consequently 
multiplied.* The office of brehon, or judge, was 
hereditary in certain families ; and, by a custom 
^hich seems to have been derived immediately from 
the East, all honourable professions were similarly 
limited. 

The first introduction of Christianity into Ireland 
is a subject involved in impenetrable obscurity. The 
tradition which ascribes the conversion of the island 
toHSaint Patrick, though generally received, is not 
, worthy of implicit credit ; and the romantic narra- 
tives of the saint's adventures are a mere compila- 
tion of extravagant fictions. It would be, however* 
an excess of skepticism, to follow Dr. Ledwich in 
denying the saint's existence altogether; but the 
precise period of his mission, and the. extent of his 
success, must remain uncertain. There is, however, 
satisfactory evidence, that the form of Christianity 
established in Ireland, as well as in Britain, resem- 

* Tbe IbUowlDg eopy of a brebon*s deevee will probably interest the 
reader: — 

*' TtMM be tbe allentiona and eballenfea I bave in tbe behalf of Do- 
nafh MacSeayn and Teig MacFynyne,a^instCabaU O'Connor and his 
people,, via. Tbat Cahali O'Connor, together with his people, came fbr- 
elbly to the land of the said Donagh, and seized upon a prey belonging 
to him, and have taken away with them J 1 cowes ef the said prey, 
and hare also taken with them the said Donagn and Te>g prisoners, and 
the rest of the prev being taken (Vom the said Cahali against his will: 
but havinc beaten, bmised, and deadly wounded the said Donagh and Teig, 
therefbre 1 say, that they came with intent to kill the said Donagh and 
Teig, and that they shall have remedy and release as if they had been 
killed, in regard tbe said Donagh and Teig never submitted themselves 
to the nercy of the said Cahali and his people, but scoope (escaped) by 
their own valour and assistance, as by tbe law in that behalr appeareth, 
whidi la in kme vtrbaJ* (The words of the law are not quocad.V-iraril* 

C2 
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Med that of the Sutem chtirehM» lather iBauk ttiat 
wliich Rome httd tdopted. in Nich matten of dii^ 
e^lise— as tbe foim of clerical tooswre, the time of 
eeletnpating Easter, and the celibacy of the ckngy—* 
Aoa difference between the Hibernian and BcunaD 
€^ni«hes might seean of Kttle impoitaiiee ; bvt they 
were at isane on more hnpoitaat topics* The ec# 
elesiaeticai conatkation of Inland was cmnpletelj 
at Tarianee with the model which the Roman see 
was «nxk>i» to establish; and several dootriaes^ 
condemned in the papod councils, were TifOfomAf 
SMiintained by ttie Irish cleT|[y. 

The bishqiM, in the primitive chm!ch of Icriandy 
were as numeroas as tke parishes. Hiey paid no 
eanonical obedience to a fovngn head; they ho» 
qneathed freooently tfaebr pastoral chaife to their 
children ; , and generally held their sees at the plea* 
sure of their chieftain. They also possessed not 
any of the lordly privileges which tiw Contmental 
prelates enjoyed. It was not mitfl the eighth cen* 
torv that they were exempted from military service ; 
»id they always remained aubject to taxation, and 
to the jarisdicUon of the ordinary tiibmials. 

The Irish church also provoked the hostili^ aC 
tiie pontiffs by its adherence to the doctrines oi Pe- 
laffios, and the share it took in the controversy of 
**tne three chapters.^ Jerome, whose right to the 
title of saint assuredly rests not on his moderation* 
assails the entire Irish nation for its supposed heresy, 
with a virulence surpassing the ordinary bounds of 
theological controversy. He even asserts that the 
Irish were cannibals, and that he had himself seen a 
party of them eat a child in Gaul ; forgetting, as the 
Jesuit Stanihurst wisely remarks, to account for the 
permission they obtained to commit such a crime in 
the country which was then the chief seat of ortho- 
doxy. The controvcfBy of ''the three chapten,** 
which once agitated tKe entire of Christendom, is 
BOW consigned to oblivion. It seems, that ths 



Cotmeil of Gbaleedon bad ttcifly aiiproTed Uie wiit- 
ingrs of three Eastern prelates, whidtk were st^posed 
to favour the Nestorian heresy. The Roman synod 
took a different view of the matter, and condemned 
the chapters in no very measured terms* The IruA 
unanimously supported Ihe ^tfaority of the couneil ; 
and, as we are informed by Baronhis, attributed the 
calamities by which Italy happened to be afflicted 
to the fatal heresy of the papacy. 

The Irish clergy, though deficient m orthodoxy, 
were honourably conspicuous for their learning, zeal, 
and piety. Their mtssionartes traireUed into the 
neighboming heathen countries, not like the papal 
legates, with all the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of imperial ambassadors ; but like their pre^oessovs 
the apostles, in the gaib of unaffected porerty, with 
the words of persuasion on their lips, and the gosp(^ 
of everlasting peace in their- hands. The pious la- 
bours of Columb-kill and Golumbasus, if they were 
really different ])erson8, are to this hour justly the 
boast of the Irish nation; though, unfortunately, 
the ecclesiastical sjrstem \diich produced numbers 
of men animated with similar zeal has long since 
perished. 

The invasions of the Franks, the Saxons, and 
other barbarians, seconded by the dark intrigues of 
the Romish see and its partisans among the clergy, 
destroyed the primitive churches which had been 
established in Gaul and Britain. The persecuted 
clergy and those of their flocks Vho were smxious to 
maintain the independence of their national churches, 
either fledyOr were forced intoa reluctant submission* 
The Irish generously offered to the fugitives a safe 
asylum; thither came all those whom barbarous 
violence and Roman ambition had driven from theit 
homes. The unfortunate Britons, in particulart 
threatened with extirpation by the Saxons; fled to 
the sister-island, and spread such a horror of the 
violence they had suffered, that the Irish to this di^ 
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call their invaders by the odious name of Saxons. 
During the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, Ire- 
land was proverbially the chief seat of piety and' 
learning. True, the learning of the period was con- 
fined to a very limited range of subjects, and, even 
such' as it was, monopolized by the clergy; still, the 
respect shown to information, and the ardour exhib- 
ited for literary distinction, produced beneficial ef- 
fects, which extended far beyond the circle of those 
who enjoyed the immediate fruits. 

The invasion of the Danes in the ninth century 
reduceld Ireland to the same miserable condition as 
those countries for whose calamities she had shown 
such generous sympathy. Though these piratic 
hordes were not numerous, they obtained extraor- 
dinary success in a country distracted by internal 
commotions, where each sept rejoiced in the depres- 
sion of its rival, and where the feelings of nationality 
were lost in the virulence of party-spirit. As the 
Danes came into Ireland from the east, they called 
themselves Eastmen, or Ostmen, just as in France 
they took the name of Northmen, or Normans. 
They first confined themselves to mere predatory 
expeditions ; soon after they erected castles, or seized 
on towns near the shore, to shelter their booty; until, 
at length, encouraged by their own success, and the 
dissensions of the natives, they resolved to attempt 
the conquest of the entire island. Early in the ninth 
century, this was effected by Turgesius, a monarch 
distinguished bjr great abilities and greater depravity* 
After a brief reign of cruelty and lust, Turgesius was 
murdered by the contrivance of a petty prince whose 
daughter he designed to seduce ; and in the general 
revolt which ensued, the power of the Ostmen was 
completely overthrown. But the private feuds of the 
Irish princes rescued the Ostmen from total destruc- 
tion ; and, retaining possession of the seaports, they 
soon became formidable, though they never regained 
their former supremacy of the countiy. 
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In the beginning of the eleventh century, a ma- 
jority of the Irish determined to make a great 
national effort against the invaders: the nominal 
lord-paramount of the island, Malachi King of Meath, 
'was deposed, and the sovereignty transferred to the 
celebrated Brian Boiromhe, whose administration of 
his provincial kingdom had raised it to the highest 
rank among the sarroanding states. Dm-ing a reign 
of ten years, Brian ruled the country in tranquillity ; 
the Danish settlers purchased safety b^ becoming 
tributary, and the feuds of the Irish princes were 
checked by the vigour and prudence of the monarch. 
But the spirit of faction, though quelled, was not ex* 
tinguished ; the partisans of the deposed monarch 
secretly meditated a new revolution ; and their pro- 
jects were favoured by many who viewed with jea- 
lousy the elevation of a rival tribe. A trivial circum- 
stance kindled these materials of discord into a 
flame. Murchard, the eldest son of Brian, incau- 
tiously reproached Maolmordha, King of Leinster, for 
his former treacherous connexion with the Danes, 
and so irritated the vindictive passions of the haughty 
prince, tluit he determined to purchase revenge, even 
at the price of his countiy's ruin. An alliance was 
soon formed between the King of Leinster and the 
Danish colony of Dublin. Auxiliaries were sum- 
moned from Norway, and the northern islands $ 
emissaries were sent to stimulate the discontented 
pinces into rebellion ; and Brian, i^ow in the extrem- 
ity of old age, found himself involved in a contest 
more fearful than any he had hitherto eiqierienced. 
The monarch, however, proved himself equal to the 
emergency; he summoned to his standard all the 
princes who owed him obedience, and collected 
together his hereditary forces, on whom alone he saw 
that implicit reliance could be placed. The battle, 
which for the time decided the fate of Ireland, was 
fought on the plains of Clontarf,now a^retty village 
near DuUin. The engagement commenced on the 
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morning of Good Friday, A. D. 1014, a circumstance 
which added religious enthusiasm to the patriotic 
zeal of the Irish, for the Danes had not been as yet 
converted to Christianity. At the very moment that 
battle was joined, Malachi Kingof Meath withdre\vhi8 
forces, leaving Brian, with only his own provincial 
army to withstand the overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy. The soldiers of Munster were not, however, 
disconcerted; they had with them in the field every 
member of the royal housei to which they were pas- 
sionately attached ; for the king brought with him ta 
the battle his five sons, his grandson, and his fifteen 
nephews. The conflict lasted the entire day; but at 
length the valour of the Irish prevailed. The traitor 
Maolmordha, with his chief associates, were slain. 
His followers immediately broke their lines and fied ; 
and the Danes were driven, with dreadful slaughter, 
to their ships and the gates of Dublin. But this suc- 
cess was dearly purchased. Brian was slain, while 
praying in his tent, by a wandering party of the 
enemy ; his son Murchard, with the best and bravest 
.of the Irish nobility, fell in the arms of victory ; and 
the gallant sept of the Dalgais, Brian^s own tribe, 
was almost annihilated. With Brian perished the 
glory, th,e tranquillity, and the prosperity of his 
country. Ireland no longer existed as a nation, but 
was broken up into a number of independent sove- 
reignties, animated by the most rancorous mutual 
hostility. ^ There was no longer a king in the land. 
Every man did that which was right in his own eyes.** 
From this period to the Anglo-Norman invasion, the 
annals of Ireland record little more than a series of 
intestine wars begun for some petty object, and con- 
cluded w ithout any remark a'ble consequence. A new 
invasion of the Danes, under the guidance of Magnus, 
King of the Isle of Man, is indeed stated to nave 
been repelled ; but how deplorable must the condition 
of the count^ have been, when the King of Man 
would venture to invade it with the hopes of coii<i 
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quest ! The evils produced by this long unvarpng 
scene of civil discord, predisposed the Irish princes 
to submit to the power of the Norman prince. They 
felt the necessity of possessing a sovereign ruler ; 
and they knew, by bitter experience, that mutual 
jealousy and ancient rivalry would render the gov- 
ernment of any native prince equally insecure and 
inefScient 



CHAPTER II. 

Th§Ctm9e»taid0eean»*^ the JSnglo-Jfomum hmation, 

Thb establishment of.the Anglo-Norman dynasty 
in Ireland was but a part of that great system by 
which the papal supremacy was enabled to prevail 
over the national churches of Western Europe. 
Henry came to Ireland as the deputy of the pope. 
To establish his spiritual authority was the avowed 
object of the expedition ; and on the papal gift alone 
did the Norman monarch rest his claim to the sove- 
reignty of the country. By a very rare coincidence, 
the zealous Protestant and Catholic writers of Irish 
history have agreed in suppressing this important fact. 
The former were unwilling to acknowledge that their 
ascendency, which they justly identified with Eng- 
lish connexion, was derived from the great object 
of their fear and hatred ; the latter, equally attached 
to their country and their religion, were disinclined 
to confess that their spiritual head had destroyed 
their national church, and given the dominion over 
their native land to a stranger, in order to extend 
his own power. The contest between patriotic 
spirit and habitual submission to the Roman pontiff 
is evident in some of the writings of the earlier 
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Irish historians : they zealously contend for the piety 
and purity of their national church ; but, when they 
labour to identify its doctrines with RpinanisiB, they 
are sorely at a loss to account for the harsh epithets 
given to the Irish clerical establishment by the pc^a 
and their authorized advocates. 

The power of the Roman see had aequiftd addi- 
tional strength by every revolution caused by the 
successive immigrations of the northern barbarians. 
The pontiffs deemed the ignorant pagans mor^ hopeful 
subjects for the bold experiment of establishing their 
supremacy than the Christians of Gaul, Britain, and 
Erin, who were zealously attached to the independ- 
ence of their national churches. They therefore 
uniformly supported the cause of the invaders, con- 
ciliated their leaders by giving them extravagant 
titles, and presenting them with rich dresses, whose 
unusual splendour attracted their admiration, and 
^tified their vanity. The Franks were encouraged 
m their warfare against the Gauls, the Gotiis, and 
the Burgundians ; because, after the cmnrersion of 
Clovis, they readily adopted whatever creed Mb ho- 
liness thought fit to dictate ; and the former possess- 
ors of the country were sentenced to utter ruin, be^ 
cause they were heretics, or at least schismatics. 
The Goths were accused of Arianism ; the Britons 
were said to have adopted the errors of Pelagius ; and 
paganism itself was declared preferable to such 
abominable heresies. Many of the bishops in the 
devoted nations aided the machinations of the Ro. 
man pontiffs ; they were eager to become sj^ritual 
princes, and to share in those privileges and immu- 
nities which Rome claimed for the Episcopal char- 
acter. Foreign violence was thus aided by domestic 
treason ; and the papal authority was established in 
France and Englana by the swords of the Franks 
and the battle-axes of tne Saxons. But no opportu- 
nity of reducing Ireland to obedience was afforded* 
The successors of Aug^tine in the se^of Canterbuiy 
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yarnfjT sent embassies to the island ; their authoritjr 
was spiirned, their threats derided, and they were 
left to vent their indignation in slander and reproach. 
'Bede has preserved a curions specimen of the re- ') 

monstrances addressed to the schismatic Irish by 
the pajial legate's ; it is full of pride and bitterness, 
as maybe seen in the following extract ^--^' We, depu- 
ties from the apostolic see to the Western regions, 
once foolishly believed in yourisland^s reputation for 
sanctity ; but we now know, and can no longer doubt, 
that yon are no better than the Britons. Of this the 
journey of Celumbanus into Gaul, and that of one 
Dagammon into Britain, have fully convinced us.: 
for, among other things this Dagammon, passing 
through the places where we dwelt, has refused not 
only to come and eat at our tables, but even to take 
his meals in the same house with us.** 

The crimes of Corumbanus have been mentioned 
in the preceding chapter; they were simply ardent 
zeal, sincere piety, and unpretending poverty. He 
founded no bishopricks, he courted no kings, he 
preached only to the poor and to the afflicted. Leav- ' 
ing courts and camps to the papal legates, he spent 
his life in preaching the gospel to the wood-cutters 
and hunters in the mountains of the Vos^es. The 
discourteous conduct of Dagammon was not wholly 
without excuse. The massacre of the British monks 
at Bangor b^ a body of pagan Saxons more than 
suspected of having been employed by the Italian 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the bitter persecution 
of the native clergy of Wales, disgusted a man who 
believed in his simplicity that Christianity was, as it 
ought to be, a system of peace and love, and who 
was, besides, allied in faith to the sufferers. 

The invasion of the Danes was fatal to the national 
church of Ireland. The seats of learning, which 
had been ever spared in the disastrous feuds between 
rival princes, were but the more tempting objects to 
these avaricious savages. The seminaries were de- 
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fitroyed, the students scattered, and the means of sapw 
port taken away from those who laboured,- to in- 
struct a new race of pastors. Hence innnmerabje 
abuses arose ; the toparchs appointed to the sees per- 
sons wholly inadequate to perforfn the duties ; mon- 
asteries were seized by ambitious laymen ; and reli- 
gious ordinances were either entirely neglected, or 
performed with a negligence which degraded them 
uito an unmeaning ritual. The power possessed by 
the Anglo-Saxon clergy, contrasted with their own 
weakness, naturally excited the emulation of the Irish 
bishops. They, began to wish for the k)fty titles and 
the substantial privileges enjoyed by the prelates of 
the neighbouring island ; and as they clearly saw that 
this object could not be attained without the assist- 
ance of the Roman see, they determined to make 
the acknowledgment of the papal authority the 
basis of their own aggrandizement. It may be that 
some were actuated by better motives. There may 
have been a few who thought that external aid was 
necessary to reform the abuses which had been pro- 
duced by centuries of commotion, and who looked 
to Rome, indisputably the head of the Western 
churches, as the only source from whence the means 
of an efficient reformation could be derived. The 
holy see was not slow in availing itself of these 
favourable dispositions, especially as by its aid a 
new dynasty had been just establtstied in England, 
more devotedly attached to the papal csluse than 
that of the Saxons, because the benefits received by 
the Normans were more important and more recent. 
The conquest of England by the Duke of Nor- 
mandy was hailed by the descendants of the Danes 
in U^iland as a triumph that prognosticated the revi- 
val of their own power and eminence. They relin- 
quished the name of Ostmen for the more important 
title of Normans, and sent ambassadors to congratu- 
late William on his success. They also bro^e off 
their connexion with the Irish churchy asserting^ 
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mhh trath, that theyhad been instructed in Chris- . 
tianity by the Saxons; and they sent over their 
bishop-elect of Dublin t^ receive ordination from 
Lanfranc, the Norman Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This was the first step towards submission ; but it 
was not made without resistance ; for a letter is ex- « 
tant from the people of Dublin to Ralph, Archbishop 
©f Canterbury, about the year 1121, in which they 
complain of the dislike shown to them by the Irish 
bishops, on account of their having submitted to the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of a foreigner. The first 
Irishman who advocated the papal supreniiacy was 
Gillebert, Bishop of Limerick, who accepted the of- 
fice of apostolic legate. He wrote a curious tract, 
which is yet extant, recommending his countryrmon to 
tender their spiritual allegiance to the common father 
of Christendom ; but he urges it as a novel proposal, 
which assuredly he would not have done if, as some 
pretend, the first preachers of the gospel in Ireland 
had made the authority of the pope a part of their 
eystem. GiHebert was succeeded as legate by tlie . 
celebrated Malachy, whose hfe has been written by 
St. Bernard, the pious and learned abbot of Clareval. 
Malachy took the decided measm-e of going to Rome 
to solicit palls, the Roman emblem of investure, 
for the metropolitan see of Ardmagh and the new 
archbishopric of Cashd. He did not, however, com- 
plete the journey ; he died at Clareval in the arms of 
his friend and biographer. The court of Rome did 
not allow the favourable impressions produced by 
Gillebert and Malachy to remain unimproved. In 
the year 1153, a synod was convened at Kells, over 
which Cardinal Paparo, the apostolic legate, presided. 
There, for the first time, palls were distributed to 
Uie Irish prelates, and the papal authority formally 
acknowledged. The other enactments made at the 
same time clearly show the motives by which the 
clergy were induced to resign their independence ; 
tithes ne^er before collected in Ireland, immunities 
Idtherto withheld, the freedom of their order from 
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tazation and civil jurisdiction were granted at this 
^mod ; and thus, the last of the Western national 
churches was united finally to the Roman see. 

The new ecclesiastical estahlishment was not, 
howerer, received universally. Many of the inferior 
deryi^y animated by different motives, vigorously 
contended for their ancient usages ; and the toparcha 
were 0|^sed to a system by which their power was 
limited and controlled. Complainta were made in 
Rome that the Irish clergy still continued to many, 
that tithes were paid irregularly, and that the native 
princes usurped the nomination to ecclesiastical dig- 
nities. The pope saw that some aUy was necessary 
to confirm the supremaey which he had already 
gained ; and the abilities and ambttton oi Henry iL 
pointed him out as the most eligible auxiliary. In 
the year 1155, the negotiations between Henry IL 
and l^ope Adrian were concluded. The holy father 
entered into a compact with the enterprisinff young 
monarch, by which it was stipulated that the lord* 
ship of Ireland should be transferred to Henry, pro* 
vided that he would maintain the papal supremacy 
and the ecclesiastical constitutions which had been 
estabUshed by the synod of Kells. This negotia- 
tion, whieh was the foundation of the connexion 
between England and Ireland, is a precious sample 
of the hrpochsy, the injustice, and the mutual trea- 
chery of both parties. Henry, by no means a de- 
voted slave to ecclesiastical power, suddenly found 
his Christian feelings wounoed by the sehismatie 
state of the Irish church ; he therefore proposes to 
invade the island with a missionary army, not to ex- 
tend his own dominions, but to ^diffuse tne blessings 
of pure religion in that benighted country. Adrian, 
on the other hand, without even affecting to consult 
the wishes of the inhabitants^ transfers to the Nor- 
man prince the sovereignty of an independent coun- 
try, with as little scruple as if it had been an estate, 
of which he held the title-deeds. The genuineness 
of Adrian* bull has indeed been sometimes di 
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puted ; but this is a matter of little importance. The 
facr, that Ireland was literally sold to the Norman 
invadej!8 by the pope is indisputable, and is proved 
by a ho^ of documents, which never have been 
questioned. The bull of Pope Alexander read at 
the council of Cashel, which, by-the-way, refers to 
Adrian'^ bull as an authentic document, is to the full 
as explicit a declaration of the terms of the bargain 
as that whose credit has been impugned. The de- 
claoation of the Irish clergy in their synod at Oashel, 
^hat they recognised Henry's authority, because it 
was founded on the infallible decree of Christ's vi- 
<!ar, and the unanimous consent of all contemporary 
historians, native, English, and Continental, that 
Henty luidertook the conquest of Ireland, by com- 
mand of the visible head Of the church, in order to 
extirpate the religious abus/es which prevailed in that 
<sountry, are sufficient to prove the true cause and 
nature o£ the invasion, if Adriaa^s bull had never 
existed. During four centuries, the English mon- 
archs and the parliament of the pale, unable to 
maintain their supremacy by the sword, constantly 
appealed to these papal grants as the sacred source 
of their power; and, during the same period, every 
effort to restore the independence of Ireland was 
placed under ban and excommunication, as being a 
rebellion against the deputy of the sacred successors 
to the patrimony of Saint Peter. After the Reform- 
ation, when the Catholics of Ireland divided into 
two parties, which may be called those of the Low 
and High church, the latter, so far from denying -the 
fact of Ireland ha<ri«g been ceded to England by 
papal authority, laboured strenuously to maintain 
the right of the pope to make such a grant, and to 
resume it when the conditions had been violated. 
The origin of the right of the holy see to Ireland 
was variously stated by different writers. One found 
out that all islands were included in the magnificent 
donatioa bestowed on the euccessort of Saint Peter 
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by atke Emperor Constantine ; another discovered in 
tne prophecies of leaiah a divine ri^ht to islands ; 
a third asserted that some of the Irish kings tdiiiv 
ing a pilgrimage to Rome had resigned the supre- 
maey of their dominions to the sovereign pontiff; 
while a whole host contended that the Irish, in the 
time of Saint Patrick, had, in a sudden burst of na^ 
tional gratitude, placed themselves and their country 
at the disposal of their spiritual father. These idle 
legends are now only calculated to produce a smile $ 
but there was a time when they were potent causes 
of evil; and many and bitter were tne calamities 
which such wicked absurdities inflicted on the un^ 
fortunate island. 

Continental wars, and the rebellion of his unnat»> 
nd sons, long prevented Henry from availing himself 
of the papal grant ; but, in the mean time, he en^ 
tered into negotiations wiih some of the Irish pre- 
lates, who were anxious to purchase the pomp, power, 
and privilege possessed by the English and Conti- 
nental bishops, even at the price of their country's 
independence. What might have been the result of 
unaided negotiations is mere matter of conjecture* 
An accidental circumstance hurried them to a rapid 
conclusion, and brought the Normans into Ireland, 
before Henry and his partisans could make any pre- 
vious preparations for the unexpected event. 



CHAPTER III, 



tw the worst evils of civil commotion could form 
an excuse for transferring the sovereignty of a conn- 
Cry to a foreign potentate, the pope and the clergy 
iDiglit have found a powerful apology in the stale m 
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Ireland during the century that preceded the English 
invasion^ T^e fatal victory at Clontarf so weakened 
tiic power of the Munster princes, that the O'Briens 
were unable to retain their pre-eminence, and tiie 
kings of the north and west became the principal 
candidates for the supreme power. Turlogh O'Con- 
nor, King of Connaught, nominally obtained this 
dignity ; but he was fiercely opposed by O'Lachlan, 
chief of- the northern sept of Hy-Nial, aided by 
many other princes of Ulster and Leinster. After 
a long and desultory warfare, the rivals agreed to 
divide the sovereignty between them; but, like all 
similar expedients, the peace obtained by this ar- 
rangement was partial and temporary, and war was 
soon renewed between the partisans of the competi- 
tors. O'Rourke, Prince of Bref&ny (the present 
coimty of Leitrim), was a warm supporter of the 
O'Connors; while *hi8 neighbour, Dermod Mac- 
Murchad, King of Leinster, was as vigorous a sup- 
porter of the Hy-Nial dynasty. Their political dif- 
ferences were further heightened by personal causes. 
O'Rourke, far advanced in years, had married Der- 
vonghal, a princess of Meath, that might have been 
his daughter, and had soon cause to suspect that 
her affections were fixed on the youthful Dermod, 
the fame~of whose beauty and courtesy was spread 
through all the surrounding septs. The war be- 
tween the partisans of O'Connor and O'Lachlan 
was renewed; Dermod invaded the territories of 
0*Roiurke, and carried away Dervorghal a willing 
captive into Leinster. The injured prince com- 
plained to O'Connor jof the gross wrongs he^had 
received ; and the King of Connaught at once levied 
an army to support his ally. Dermod's territories 
were invaded before O'Lachlan could come to his 
assistance; but he purchased peace, by restoring 
Ihe lady to her husband, and making compensation 
for the ravages his soldiers had committed in Bref- 
§By CA* D« 1154). This event, which most historians 
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assi^ M the immediate cause of the Aniiflo-Norman 
invaBion, really occurred sixteen years before Dermod 
was driven into exile, and consequently before he 
had any necessity to ask for foreign assistance. 
On the death of Turlogh O'Connor, the undisputed 
sovereignty of Ireland was given to O'Lachlan ; and 
the partisans of the Hy-Nisds immediately prepared 
to extend their dominions, and punish their rivals 
(A. D. 1156). The fidelity of Dermod was richly 
rewarded ; he was enabled to extend his sway over 
many of the neighbouring septs, and soon reckoned 
among his vassals the Kings of Ossory and Meath, 
the Danish Lord of Dublin, and the toparchs who 
ruled in the districts which now form the counties of 
Wicklow,- Carlow, and Wexford. The Prince of 
Breffiny had reason to dread the use which his rival 
might make of his newly-acquired power; but while 
Dermod was pr^aring utterly to destroy the power 
of 0'Roiirke,'an unexpected event produced a com* 
plete revolution in Irish politics. O'Lachlan, after 
concluding a solemn treaty with Dunleve, Prince of 
Ulad (the present county of Down), treacherously 
made nim captive, and tore out his eyes in prison. 
This abominable perfidy roused the nqrthem chief- 
tains into insurrection; a rapid and general revolt 
took place ; and at the battle of Litterluin O'Lachlan 
fell, and the power of his family was annihilated 
(A. D. 1167). R6derick O'Connor, the eon of Tur- 
iogh, ascended the vacant throne, apparently without 
waiting for the forms of an election, and immediately 
prepared to avenge the wrongs which had been in- 
flicted on the partisans of his family. The Prince of 
Breffiny was a willing assistant to the new monarch ; 
and the feudatories of Dermod, anxious to regain 
their independence, readily promised to favour his 
designs. On the advance of O'Connor into Leinster, 
Dermod found himself deserted by aU his vassals; 
and, unable to make any effective resistance, he set 
liie to Ferns, his capital city, and fled with « small 
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train to solicit the aid of foreigners. This is the 
account given by the native Irish historians, and it 
bears all the internal marks of truth. The assertion 
that Dermod was driven out as the ravisher of Der* 
vorghal, rather than the partisan of O'Lachlan, rests 
solely on the authority of Giraldus Cambrensis, who, 
eoming into the country as a stranger long after the 
transaction, might easily have mistaken a prominent 
though incidental circumstance for the principal 
cause of the war, especially as it was the occasion 
of the first act of hostility on the part of Turlogh 
O'Connor. 

Henry's claim to the lordship of Ireland was prob- 
ably the motive that induced Dermod to invoke the 
assistance of that monarch, since no other plausible 
reason can be assigned for his not rather seeking the 
aid of the Munster princes, who were the hereditary 
rivals of the O'Connors, or claiming aid from the 
Kings of France or Scotland, both more intimately 
connected with Ireland at the period (A. D. 1168). 
When the exiled prince arrived in Bristol, he found 
that Henry was absent in Guienne; and thither he 
immediately proceeded, accompanied by his secre* 
tary, Maurice Regan. Having stated his wrongs 
to Henry, he made him a tender of his allegiance ; 
and having performed liege homage, received from 
the Norman king letters-patent, authorizing any of 
his English subjects that pleased to aid in the res- 
toration of the dethroned monarch. Henry also 
recommended Dermod to remain in Bristol, until he 
could himself come personally to his assistance. 
The quarrel with Thomas-a*Becket, and the hostility 
of the French king, however, delayed the English 
monarch so long, that Dermod was almost reduced 
to despair. In this extremity, he resolved to avail 
himself of the king's letter, and solicit the assist- 
ance of those Norman adventurers who had settled 
in Wales* 

In the beginning of this century, several of tha 
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Norman soldiers, who had not received an^ share of 
the Saxon estates, or who had wasted in dissipation 
the lands acquired by the conquest, obtained from* 
I the Anglo-Norman kings letters of license to conquer 

^ for themselves dominions in Wales. The southern 

part of the country was the principal scene of these 
invasions, which were for the most part successful ; 
and the county of Pembroke, having been subdued 
I by a mixed body of Normans, Flemings, and Eng- 

f lish, was so completely dissevered from the princi- 

f' palitv, that it was usually called Ldttle England be- 

yond Wales, Gilbert Earl of Pembroke, the chief 
of this little territory, had a son, Richard Earl of 
' . Strigul (now Chepstow), surnamed Strongbow, from 
his feats of archery. Strongbow was celebrated for 
his valour and military skill; but his dissipated 
habits had ruined his fortunes; and his notorious 
ambition deprived him of royal favour. To this 
nobleman Dermod made application for assistance, 
promising him, that if restored by his aid, he would 
give him his daughter Eva in marriagCf and secure 
him the inheritance of his kingdom — a promise di- 
rectly at variance with the Irish law, which made 
the succession to the crown elective, and acknow- 
ledged no right in the female descendants. Strong- 
bow lent a willing ear to these eonditipns : but, fear- 
ing the jealousy of Henry, refused to sail until he 
reeeived his sovereign's special permission. While 
Richard was thus delayed, Dermod succeeded in en- 
gaging other adventurers, equally brave and unscru- 
pulous* but not 80 powerful as Earl Richard. The 
chief of these was Robert Fitz-Stephen, the gover- 
nor of Cardigan, in South Wales. He had been 
tiirowa inio prison by Rice, or Rhees-ap-6riffith, 
ooe of the Welsh princes, for refusing to Join in an 
insurreetion against the Norman power ; and he was 
now released^on condition of departing with his fol- 
lowers to another country, where they could offer no 
nmUace to the meditated revolt. With him were 
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joined Maurice Fitz-Gerald, his maternal brother,' the 
son of the Bishop of St. David's, Meiler Fitz-Henry, 
Maurice de Prendergast, Herve of Montmarais, and 
some other knights of reputation. Having made 
these arrangements, Dermod prematurely returned to 
Ireland, where he was soon exposed to the most im- 
ihinent danger. On the news of his arrival, O'Con- 
nor and O'Rourke marched against him with their 
united forces; and MacMurchad, unable to make 
any effective resistance, retired with a few adherents 
into the fastnesses* of Hy-Kinsellagh, a wild district 
on the banks of the river Slaney. At the same time, 
he despatched his friend and secretary Maurice into 
Wales, to expedite the auxiliaries who had promised 
their assistance. The attempts made by the troops 
of Connaught to force the post occupied by Der- 
mod were repulsed with some loss; and Roderick, 
being at the same time alarmed by the report of a 
meditated revolt in Munster, entered into an accom- 
modation with the crafty monarch, and allowed him 
ta retain a portion of his dominions, on condition of 
paying tribute. 

In the beginning of May, A. D. 1770, the Norman 
invaders for the first time appeared on the coast of 
Ireland. They landed at a place called Bann, on the 
southern coast of the county of Wexford, and imme- 
diately sent messengers to notify their arrival to 
Dermod. This little army consisted only of thirty 
knights, sixty heavy-armed soldiers, and three hun- 
dred aicbers, under the command of Fitz-Stephen, 
and ten knights, and two hundred archers, headed 
by Prendergast — forces so apparently inadequate to 
the feats recorded of them, that their achievements, 
at first sight, seem like the wild fictions of romance. 
But a little examination of the circumstances in 
which the Normans and Irish were placed will soon 
explain this apparent disproportion between cause 
and effect. The former had been military adven- 
turers for more than a century. Haviug'lio depend- 
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ence tmt their swords, they had devoted themselres, 
from infancy, to the exereises of chivalry, and val- 
ued no possession but their arms and horses. Their 
crossbows and their diseipline had decided the fate 
of England at the battle of Hastings ; and the wars 
on the Continent had taught them to improve these 
advantages to the utmost. The Irish, pn the con- 
trary, had never served out of their own countrjr. 
They had learned none of those improvements m 
the art of war which made the name of Norman 
formidable throughout Europe. Their soldiers still 
used the light weapons and the thin defences which 
had sufficed for their ancestors ; their cavalry was 
mounted on the native breed of horses, called hob- 
bies, light and active, indeed, but not so formidable 
as the powerful war-horse of the foreign knights. 
It is no wonder, then, that the Normans, locked in 
complete steel, and mounted on their brilliant char- 
gers, should have easily routed the half-naked and 
badly-mounted troops with whom they had to con- 
tend. 

The first enterprise undertaken by the King of 
-Leinster and his associates was the siege of Wex- 
ford, a Danish town of great strength and import- 
ance. An attempt was made to carry it by assault, 
in which eighteen of the assailants, and only three 
of the garrison, were slain ; but such was the in^ 
pression produced by the formidable array of the 
Normans, that the garrison, at the instigation of the 
clergy, offered to capitulate ; and after a delay of 
three days, principally caused by the obstinate pride 
of Dermod, the town was surrendered on equitable 
terms. 

In pursuance of his promises, Dermod bestowed the 
lordship of Wexford and the surrounding districts on 
Fitz-Stephen, conjointly with Fitz-Gerald, though the 
latter had not yet arrived ; and he presented to Herv6 
of Montmarais two districts on the coast between 
Watoford^d Wexford. Hervd planted in these terri- 
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tones, which form the present baronies of Bargy and 
Forth, a colony of the Belgians who had settled in Pem- 
broke : and their descendants, even at the present 
day, continue to be distinguished from the inhab- 
itants of the surrounding districts by their peculiar 
dialect and customs. 

After these donations, Dermod resolved to turn 
his arms against Donald Mac-Gilla Phadric ( a 
name afterward anglicized into Pitz-Patrick), the 
King of Ossory. Donald had not only deserted 
Dermod at the commencement of his misfortunes, 
but had also been guilty of the murder of his son 
in a fit of matrimonial jealousy. Suspecting that 
his queen viewed the princely prisoner too favour- 
ably, Donald tore out his eyes with his own hands, 
and the hapless youth died in consequence. The 
war in Ossory (part of the modern county of Kil- 
kenny) was more formidable than the attack of 
Wexfofd. Donald stationed his forces in an in- 
trenched camp, whose strength defied the assaults 
of the Normans; and the utmost efforts of valour 
and skill were unable to overcome the advantages 
of his position. In this difficult}', Fitz-Stephen had 
recourse to stratagem. He ordered his men to 
feign a retreat ; and when the Ossorians rushed 
from their camp with all the elation of imagined 
victory, the men-at-arms suddenly wheeled into 
line, and presented "a wall of steel,"* which the 
half-naked Irish could not penetrate. Surprised 
at this sudden check, they wavered ; and the charge 
of the knights, at this decisive moment, at once 
decided the fate of the day. Ossory was wasted 
with fire and sword ; but the victors were terrified 
by the dangerous nature of the country, and resolved 
to secure their booty by a timely retreat. Donald, 
more irritated than daunted by calamity, seized a 
difficult pass through which the invaders should 

* TbiB forcible expreMAon of an Irish annaliat an a rtmUarooflMloa. 
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pass on their return, and^but for (he precipitancj'^ 
of his followers, must have obtained decisive re- 
venge. Deceived by the same stratagem as before, 
the Ossorians rushed from their intrenchments. A 
party placed in ambush by Dermod suddenly as- 
saulted their rear, and the lines of the Normans in 
their front could not be broken. The people of 
Ossory suffered more severely in this than in the 
former engagement. As soon as the fate of the 
battle was decided, the Irish of Dermod's party, 
whose equivocal fidelity seems to have been decided 
by success, made a fierce slaughter of their, flying 
countrymen ; and when the pursuit ceased, cut off 
the heads of the fallen, and brought them to Dermod 
as a trophy. It is said that the King of Leinster, 
finding amone: these ghastly spoils the head of one of 
his most virulent persecutors, indulged his ferocious 
revenge by mangling the face with his teeth ; but the 
story rests on the unsupported testimony of Giraldos 
Cambrensis, a credulous writer, who loses no oppor- 
tunity of maligning the character of the native Irish. 
Dermod, encouraged by his successes, proceeded 
to punish the defection of the several septs which 
had been subject to him during the Hy-Nial dynasty ; 
but, contrary to the advice of his allies, he con- 
tented himself with plundering the country, and took 
no measures to secui^ his conquests. The defection 
of Maurice de Prendergast exposed him to new and 
unexpected danger. This military adventurer, be- 
lieving that his services were not properly appre- 
ciated, went over to the Prince of Ossory, and thus 
enabled him to act on the offensive. But this new 
alliance was of brief duration. Prendergast, afler 
having assisted the Ossorians in an expedition against 
the O^Moores of Leix, discovered that Donald's fol- 
lowers treacherously meditated the murder of their 
allies, in order to secure their part of the plunder ; and, 
justly irritated, returned once more to Dermod. The 
arrival of Maurice Fitz-Gerald with a fresh band of 
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Normans made' the superiority of the King of Lein- 
8ter 80 decisive, that the Ossorian prince offered 
terms of submission, which, on the recommendation 
of the Normans, were reluctantly accepted. 

While the first adventurers were thus employed, 
Strongbow had proceeded in person to King Henry, 
in order that he might obtain permission to lead the 
adventurers in Ireland. Henry, swayed both by 
jealousy and ambition, was equsdly unwilling to as- 
sent or refuse. He made an equivocal answer, which 
the earl took for a full approbation, and, returning to 
Wales, made extensive preparations for his expedi- 
tion. Raymond le Gros, who headed the vanguard 
of the new armament, was sent with ten knights and 
seventy archers to secure a landing-place for the rest 
of the army (A. D. 1171). He arrived about the 
middle of May in the noble estuary formed by the 
confluence of the Nore, the Suir, and the Barrow, 
a little below the city of Waterford, and, landing at 
a place called by the old historians Downdonnell, or 
Dundonolf, immediately erected a fortification of 
earth and sods to protect his little army. 

Waterford had been originally a colony of the 
Danes or Ostmen, and was still inhabited by their 
descendants. It was governed by two Danish 
princes, Reginald and Bwarth, and appears to have 
enjoyed a qualified independence. The news of Ray- 
mond's landing considerably alarmed the citizens, 
especially when they remembered the fate of Wexford, 
which was now subjected to the Norman Fitz-Ste- 
phea. Resolving to crush the evil in the bud, they 
summoned to their assistance some of the neighbour- 
ing septs, and closely blockaded the new fort. Ray- 
mond nad, in the mean time, collected a great store of 
cattle from the neighbouring districts, which he drove 
against the lines of the besiegers. Before the Irish 
could recover from their confusion, the Normans 
charged and obtained a victory, as great as it was 
unexpected. More than a thousand were slain, and 
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about seventy taken prisoners. The conquerors did 
not make a generous use of their victory. The 
captives were massacred in cold blood,* by order of 
Raymond, enraged at the loss of his brother-iu-arms 
De Bevin, who was slain in the battle. 

Henry had, in the mean time, peremptorily com- 
manded Strongbow to desist from his enterprise. 
But the earl, trusting that success would atone for 
his disobedience, set sail, and arrived in the Bay of 
Waterford wiih a force of two hundred knights and 
about twelve hundred infantry. The day after his 
bnding, Strongbow, bv the advice of Raymond, 
advanced to the attack of Waterford; and, after 
having inspected the fortifications, determined to 
hazard an assault. Twice the Normans were re- 
pulsed by the garrison; but one of the captains 
observing at the eastern angle a cage-work house that 
projected beyond the walls, cut away the props by 
which it was supported ; and the breach caused by 
the fall of the house opened an entrance for the as- 
sailants. The resistance of the garrison was pun- 
ished by a mierciless slaughter, which continued 
until the arrival of Dermod. The king successfully 
exerted himself to save the lives of his countrymen ; 
and as soon as the work of murder bad ceased, sol- 
emnized the stipulated marriage between Strongbow 
and his daughter Eva. The nuptials were celebrated 
with such maimed rites as the time allowed; and 
immediately after the confederates determined to 
march against Dublin, whose inhabitants had thrown 
off their allegiance to Dermod. 

The news of these successes at length roused 
Roderick from his inactivity. He assembled a nu- 
merous army, with which he advanced to Clondal- 



* In tbia and aoiM olber details, the anlhority of Maarioe Regan (aec- 
retary to King Dermod) haa been followed, in preference to that of 
GIraldns Cambrensia. Regan was an eyewitness, and a prlnel|}al aelor 
is all tbeae tranaaeilona. Tim loiNniiatioa of Camhranaw was dMlvad 
ttomhmimf. 
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kan, between the invaders and Dublin ; but no sooner 
had his followers seen the formidable array of the 
Normans, than they lost all courage, and dispersed 
without coming to an engagement. Dermod pur- 
sued his march without further interruption; for 
Hesculph MacTurkill, the prince of the Ostmen in 
Dublin, after the retreat of the King of Connaught, 
was unwilling to hazard an engagement. Though 
the number of the besiegers was less than that of 
the garrison, the governor readily offered to capitu- 
late ; but as the terms could not be arranged to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties, Strongbow re- 
solved to hazard an assault, which was completely 
successful. The slaughter was dreadful; for the 
citizens, though deserted by the soldiers, made a 
desperate defence. It was of course unsuccessful. 
Many were slain ; and numbers of those who escaped 
the sword were drowned in the river. Hesculph 
aud a ffreat part of the garrison, on the first alarm, 
fled to tneir ships, and escaped to the Hebrides. The 
victorious Normans next made an incursion into 
Meath, where they met with little resistance. After 
a brief campaign they returned to Dublin, laden with . 
plunder. Roderick, unable or unwilling to meet the 
enemy in the field, sent ambassadors to remonstrate 
with Dermod; but finding that the King of Leinster, 
elated by success, paid little regard to his requests, 
he ordered the hostages which had been given to 
him before the arrival of the Normans to be instantly 
beheaded. One of these unfortunate victims was 
Dermod^s natural son. The slaughter of him and 
his companions completed the alienation of Mac- 
Mur rough from the cause of his country ; and at his 
death, which occurred soon after, he bequeathed his 
dominions to Strongbow, and exhorted him to main- 
tain the possession. 

The death of Dermod was followed by the defec- 
>k>n of his vassals ; and several other events which 
4)ecufred about the same time were still more unfa- 

E3 
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vourable to the Normans. A general councU of the 
Irish clergy was held at Armagh. After a long de- 
liberation, they declared that the access of the in« 
vaders was owing to the anger of Heaven, which 
the Irish had provoked by purchasing English slaves 
from the merchants of Bristol — a city long infamous 
for this traffic in human flesh. The slaves through- 
out the country were immediately liberated ; and the 
Irish, believing that the Divine wrath was thus averted, 
felt proportionally elated. In England, Henry, more 
jealous than ever of Strongbow*s success, issued' an 
edict strictly forbidding flie exportation of men, 
arms, or ammunition to Ireland. 

Under these circumstances, Strongbow learned, 
witli dismay, that a formidable confederacy for the 
expulsion of the invaders had been formed by the 
native Irish, the Danes of the Hebrides, and the 
corsairs in the Isle of Man. Strongbow immediately 
sent orders to Fitz-Stephen to send part of the gar- 
rison of Wexford to assist in the defence of Dublin. 
But the people of Wexford no sooner saw the num- 
ber of their masters weakened, than they burst into 
insurrection, slew the greater part, and sent the rest 
as prisoners to an island in the bay. The news of 
this calamity reached Strongbow at the moment 
when his courage began to waver on account of the 
overwhelming force of the enemy. He immediately 
sent Laurence O^Toole, Archbishop of Dublin, to 
propose terms of accommodation to Roderick, and 
offered to acknowledge himself his vassal. The 
archbishop is said, by many authors, to have been 
the original instigator of the confederacy ; but this 
opinion seems to nave little foundation in truth ; for he 
would scarcely have remained voluntarily in a garri- 
son of which he had planned the destruction. Rod- 
erick declared that he would enter into no treaty of 
which the departure of the Normans from the island* 
should not be a preliminary ; and, in case of a refusal 
Uureatened to gi\e immediate orders for an assault. 
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When tBese terms were proposed in the council of 
the adventurers, MUo de Cog^an declared his resolur 
tioB rather to die in battle than to purchase uncer- 
tain safety by disgraceful submission. These noble 
sentiments were applauded by the entire assemblv; 
and, before their entlnisiasm had time to cool, the 
troops were drawn out, for the apparently desperate 
enterprise of assaulting the Irish camp. The efiSect 
of the surprise was decisive. The besiegers fled, 
sUraosI without striking a blow. Roderick made no 
eflfort to rally his troops ; and the Normans, with the 
loss of only a single man, obtained a complete vic- 
tory. The Danes returned to their ships as soon as 
they learned the event»and, departing to the Hebrides, 
relieved Strongbow from all his difficulties. The 
affairs of the south next engaged the attention of 
the earl. He advanced to Wexford, which the in- 
habitants burned^ and deserted on his approach; but 
while he was preparing to take a severe vengeance 
for theix rev<^t and inveterate hostility, he was de- 
terred by their threat of massacring Fitz-Stephen 
and their other prisoners. On his march, he escaped 
imminent danger from an ambuscade prepared by 
the sept of the Q^Ryans at Hydrone (in the modern 
county of Carlow), The Normans were assailed 
in a narrow pass, where their superior discipline 
availed but little ; and their defeat would have been 
inevitable, had not the leader of the Irish been slain 
by an arrow, on which his followers immediately 
dispersed. 

The earl next proceeded to Waterford, where he 
was visited by his brother-in-law, O'Brien Prince of 
ThomOnd, who had married the daughter of Dermod. 
An expedition against the King of Ossory wasplanped 
by the two kinsman, and -a powerful army advanced 
into the territories of this invett^rate enemy of their 
deceased father4ni-law. Ponald was unable to with- 
stand the muted forces, and sent to oifer terms of 
peaojs. Apef8<»pal intenfiQW wm ^mipged^ by the 
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mediation of Maurice de Prendergast ; and Donald, 
having received an assurance of safety, came to the 
Norman camp. O^Brien and Strongbow were in- 
clined to violate their safe-conduct, and throw the 
King of Ossory into prison ; but Maurice de Pren- 
dergast, notwithstandmg what he had himself suf- 
fered from Donald's treachery, openly protested 
against this breach of faith, and threatened to resist 
it by force of arms. The earl yielded to tliis noble 
remonstrance; and the Prince of Ossory was dis- 
missed in safety. Soon after an expedition was 
undertaken against the (VBymes of Wicklow, who 
were easily subdued ; but, in the midst of his tri- 
umphs, Strongbow received an order from Henry, so 
peremptory that he dared not disobey. Intrasting, 
therefore, the government to De Cogan, he embarked 
for England. 

A. D. 1171. — During the earPs absence, Hesculph 
MacTurkill, with a powerful army raised among 
the Norwegians of Man and the Hebrides, made a 
formidable attack on Dublin. Cogan obtained the 
assistance of a neighbouring Irish prince named 
Gillemoholmogh, whom he bound by oath to sla^ 
the Normans if they fled, and to join in the pursuit 
of the Norwegians, should the followers of Cogan 
obtain the victory. A fierce battle was fought at the 
eastern gate of the city, nearly on the pround occu- 
pied by the modem Dame-street and Cork Hill. 
The Normans, under the command of the governor^ 
vigorously repulsed every assault ; and Richard Co- 
gan, issuing with a chosen band from the south gate, 
suddenly attacked the Norwegians in the rear, and 
threw them into fatal confusion. This was the time 
for Gillemoholmogh to perform his promise. He 
accordingly ordered his light troops to pursue the 
fugitives ; and the Irish, mindful of their ancient 
hostility to the Dane8« sternly refused all quarter. 
More than two thousand of the enemy were killed; 
and the few that escaped to the sfaipe only delayed 
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tbeir fate ; for a fierce storm arose, in which the 
greater part of the fleet was dashed to pieces. Mac. 
Turkill was taken prisoner by Richard Cogan, and 
sentenced to immediate execution — the governor 
pretending that, as a pirate, he was excluded from 
the laws of war. Thus ended the last expedition of 
the Danes or Ostmen to Ireland ; and though many of 
their descendants remained in the country, especially 
in the seaports, they are never* after this event, noticed 
as a separate people. 

Before venturing into the presence of Henry, 
Strongbow sent his friend Raymond le Gros to con- 
ciliate the irritated monarch; Imt Raymond unfor- 
tunately^ arrived at the time of the murder of the 
unfortunate Becket, when Henry was too deeply 
engaged in averting the consequences of that rash 
and wicked deed to attend to the affiiira of Ireland. 
By exerting all bis ability and ingenuity, Henry suc- 
ceeded ia regaining the favour of the papal court;- 
SHid, immediately after his return to England, sum- 
moned StioneJi)ow into his presence* By the intercefr* 
sioa of Herve de Monte-Marisco (now called Mount- 
mofris), the eaii was reconciled to hia sovereign, 
and permitted to ret^o all his Irish possessions 
under the English crown* But notwithstanding the 
pftrdon »ven to Strongbow, Henry availed himself 
of the IriAh expedition as a plausible pretext for 
seizing on all the castles in Pembroke, under pre- 
tence th^l* they were justly forfeited, by their owners 
having encoumged an illegal armament. Having 
thus stfengtbimed his power in Wales, Henry offered 
up hie solemn devotions in the church of Saint Da- 
vid's, and then proceeded to Milford Haven where a 
powerful fleet and army had been directed to as- 
semble. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Reign of Henry U. 

A, D. 1172. — The news of Henry's extensive pre- 
parations were received in Ireland with an apathy 
and unconcern which would be wholly unaccount- 
able, if there had not been some previous negotiations 
with the Irish preUtes and princes. While he waai 
yet delayed in Milford, many tenders of submission 
and aileg^iance were received in the royal camp; 
and, among others, the men of Wexford sent am- 
bassadors to excuse their late insurrection, declaring 
that they had seized Fitz-Stephen as a traitor to his 
majesty, and only detained him until the royal plea- 
sure was known. In the latter end of October, Henry 
arrived in the harbour of Waterford. He came pro- 
fessedly, not to conquer the country, but to take pos- 
session of an island granted him by the pope ; and 
he relied for success on clerical intrigue, rather than • 
force of arms. The morning after his arrival, he 
received the submission of MaoArthy, the powerful 
diief of Desmond, or South Munster, who resigned 
all his estates into the hands of the king. They were 
all regranted immediately on the usual conditions 
of feudal tenure, except the city of Cork, which 
Henry reserved to himself. MacArthy's example 
was immediately followed by the Princes of Tho- 
mond, Ossory, and the Decies. Even O'Rourke of 
Breffney, whose family had been so long the most 
eminent partisans of the O'Connor dynasty, came to 
meet the English monarch on his march to Dublin, 
and humbly tendered his allegiance. On his arrival 
in Wexford, Henry allowed himself to be persuaded 
to pronounce the pardon of Fitz-Stephen. The gal« 
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lant adventurer was permitted to retain the lands 
which he had received from M acMurchad ; but the 
town of Wexford was declared a royal garrison 
and an inalienable possession of the crownw While 
the most extensive preparations were making to 
celebrate the festivities of Christmas in Dublin, on n 
scale of magnificence to which the Irish toparchs 
.were hitherto unaccustomed, Hugh de Lacy-»and 
William Fitz-Adelm de Burgo were sent against- 
lloderick O'Connor, who with the haughty chief of 
the Hy-Nials still disdained all terms of submission. 
The inclemency of the season and the difficulties of 
the country rendered this expedition ineffectual, 
and the army returned to Dublin. In a temporary 
structure, erected outside the gates of the city, the 
Irish princes who had submitted were splendidly 
feasted by their new sovereign ) and^ far from reg^t- 
ing the loss of their independence, they congratulated 
themselves on becoming the subjects of a monarch 
80 powerful as Henry Fitz-Empress, for by this name 
the native historians invariably designate the Norman 
monarch, in order to gratify their national pride, and 
excuse their subjection by the great nobility of their 
master. To fulfil the conditions of the papal grant, 
and to provide for the future administration of the 
country, Henry summoned a synod of the Irish 
princes and prelates at Cashel under the presidency 
of Christian Bishop of Lismore, the legate of the holy 
see. To this council came the Archbishops of Dub- 
lin, Tuam, and Cashel ; the bishops of the different 
sees in the south and east ; a few of the English 
clergy ; the most powerful toparchs of Munster and 
Leinster ; and all the Norman barons who had oh- 
^taiued, or hoped to obtain, g^nts of Irish estates. 
The bull of Pope Adrian, and Us confirmation by Alex- 
ander, were read in the assembly; the sovereignty 
of Ireland granted to Henry by acclamation; and 
several regulations made for iacieasing the power 
and privileges of the clergy, and assimilating tha 



Jttd ^li e of the Irish dinrch to thnt W'hicTi An 
Romiaii aee had «6teblished in Wcfitrrn Europe. Oe- 
hiaim AnthWshop of Ardmagh iid not aiterrd the 
synod, bat «Kci»«d himMlf on account of his a^ 
'HndNifiriiiitieB; but he subsequent It came to Dubhn, 
and publicli' gave Ms ftill assent to afliheproceedlngi. 
the i««t of the winter wae spent in [nvparalions for 
eMeBdin^ and securing the conqueBls ; but unfiirtii. 
nalely, before Henry couW pnt ifie wise plane which 
he medttaled inta execution, he was sodden]; sum- 
-moned to England by the alarming inrelligenee of 
the rebellion of his ungrateful sons, nnd of the arrival 
of two papal legates, to Inquire into (he circumslanres 
ot Beckei'a murder. Sensible of tita danger, llie 
monarch sailed from Wexford on the feast of Easter, 
1173, "leaving behind him," as Sir John Davis re- 
nwuks, ** not one more true subjeet than he had found 
on bis Arat arrival." The government of Ireland 
was introeled to Hugh de Lacy, with Robert Fits- 
Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Gereld as his assistanta. 
1^ oelebmted John de Courcy, the tales of whose 
pmweis are so wild and romantic, was enconrageA 
to undertake the conquest of Ulster, by a grant of 
all the land which he could wrest frimi the native 
poeseeaoTs; and the entire county of Mealh was 
given to Hugh de Lacy. The premature departure 
of Henry was the primaiy cause of all the evils under 
which l[«liiDd laboured for centuries. Had he com' 
pleted the subjugation of the country, he would naiu- 
nUly have esiablisbed a uniform system of Inw and 
govenunent ; he would have made his followers and 
tbe native inhabitants bear the common name of 
fellow-sntgects. Unfortunately, after his departing 
Ifae extension of the Anglo-Norman power was iu' 
tmsted to private adventurers, whose rewards were 
0ie spoils of the vanquished. When spoliation waa 
thus legalized, it is not surprising that many Norman 
leaders were unscrupulous in the selection of their 
vinims, and seized tbe lands of those who were in 
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ibe kinifis peace as eagerly as the estates of those 
who stSl disdained submission. Indeed, the septs 
w]iich had been foremost in acknowledging the Nor- 
man sovereignty were the greatest sufferers. The 
adventurers seized their lands on any pretence, or on 
no pretence. The provincial governors were bribed 
by a share of the spoil to refuse redress ; and an ap« 
peal to the 'sovereign was difficult on account of the 
distance, and not likely to succeed when the crime 
was supposed favourable to the royal interests. The 
settlen^nt at the synod of Cashel was manifestly 
misunderstood by all the parties concerned. The 
clergy believed that Henry assumed the title of lord- 
paramount only as deputy to the pope. The to- 
parchs supposed, that by their tender of allegiance 
they only conceded the precarious sovereignty which 
had been enjoyed by the native princes ; and Henry 
imagined tlMt he bad secured the possession of the 
island, (hough his power really extended not beyond 
the places actually colonized by the Normans. The 
distinction between the new settlers and the na- 
tives was preserved more forcibly by the continu- 
ance of the Brehon law, and the old customs of 
tenure and descent. The English laws were granted 
only to the Norman settlers, to the citizens of the 
principal seaports, and to a few who obtained char* 
ters of denization as a matter of favour. Five prin- 
cipal septs, the O'Neils of Ulster, the O'Connors of 
CoQ,naught, the O'Briens of Thomond, the O'Lach- 
lans Of Melachlans of Meath, and the M acMurroughs, 
called' also Kavenaghs, of Leinster, were received 
within the pale of English law ; but all.the rest were 
esteemed aliens or enemies, and could nether sue 
nor be sued, even down to the reign of Elizabeth. 
This, in fact, amoimted to a total denial of justice 
for any wrongs inflicted on the natives.* The old 

* One instance may be quoted as an eiample. It ocenrs among tlia 
rails of pleas, 38 Edward III. 
** Simon Neal complains of William Newlagh, that be, with fbrce and 
Vol. I.— F 
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rolls contain numberless instances of compiainfs 
made for various acts of violence^ to which the de- 
fendants plead that '^the plaintiff is an Irishman^ 
and not ortne five bloods,*' an answer which if reri- 
fied was always held sufficient. When an English 
settler was slain, the murderer was* executed accosd* 
ing to English law ; but the death of a native was 
compensated by an eriCf according to 'the Brehon 
code. Such an incongruity afforded so many chances 
of escape to the powerful, and opened so many fa- 
cilities for oppression, that we cannot wonder at 
the opposition which all plans for the establishment 
of a uniform system of law received from the adven- 
turers and their descendants. 

The incompleteness of the conquest produced an- 
other evil of even greater magnitude, whose effects 
8 re not wholly effaced at the present da^ We have 
seen that land was held at the pleasure of the to* 
parch, that all his followers were tenants at will, 
who might be dispossessed at a moment's warning. 
The possession of similar power was ardently desirM 
by the Norman barons.- With short-sighted poltcyi 

•nrn, on Um Mmklty aAer the flnut of S«tm Mirfirat, at ClendllkiD, ta 
ibe county of Dublin, broke the eaid Simon's eioee and hie berbage witk 
oxen, cclveSf and sheep, eonsumed and trampled, contrary to the peace, 
^e. ; whence he sayn that he la damaged to the amount of twenty ahll- 
Itngs ; and thereof, dee. 

** And the aibnisaid William comes now and says that the afbresaid 
Simon u an Iriskmant and not of the Jive Uoodt ; and asks jtidgment If 
be be held to answer him. 

'* And the aAiresaiii Simon says that ktUomof tkejhe UooiM; to 
wir, of tbe 0*Neale« of tJisier, who, b^ the concession of the profen- 
itors of nor lord tbe king, ought to enjoiy and use tke Uberfiet tf Eng» 
iandt and he deemed aa freemen ; and thta he oflbrs to voriiy, ico, 

** And tbe albretaid William saya, that Simon u an laakmant tmd 
noi qf the CNealea of Ulster y itor t^ ike five bloods; and tbereapoa 
issue Is Joined, 9te. Wherefbre let a Jury, Ac. 

** Which jurora aay upon their uath. that the aforesaid Simon is of the 
OTf sales of Ulster, and is of the five bloods, which by the concession of 
dM progenitors of our lord the kins ought to enjoy and use the liberties 
of England, and be deemed as flreemen , and they as sess the damans M 
tenpence. Therefore it is considered, that tbe aforesaid Simon aoould 
Keover against Yhe aforesaid William the damages aftnresaid, and that 
the afomald WllUam should be ooimnlttod to Jail, witU,'» itn. 
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Ihey preferred a horde of miserable serfs to a body of 
sulMlanttal yeomanry ; and they sacrificed readily 
their true interests, and' the interests of both coun* 
tries, to secure this object of their unworthy ambition. 
A similar foU^ seems to have seized on the succes- 
sive oligarchies that have wielded the destinies of 
Ireland. Nothing was deemed so formidable as an 
independent tenantry ; no possession more desirable 
than an estate stocked with beings who were slaves 
in all but the name. Hence, for many centuries the 
valuable class of substantial farmers was utterly un* 
known in Ireland — Whence the number of such is even 
now inconsiderable — and hence the great mass always 
ready for insurreciion, when summoned by popular 
leaders or by their own passions ; men possessing no 
sympathy with their landlords, for never did commu- 
nity of feeling exist between master and slave ; men 
having nothing to lose in agrarian tumult, and every 
thing to hope from the prospect of revolution. The 
Norman oligarchs (if such a word may be used) 
were bad masters and worse subjects. The mooarchs 
soon found the degenerate English who had adopted 
Irish customs iaore obstinate and more formidable 
enemies than the natives. In the language of the 
old historians, ^ they were more Irish than the Irish 
themselves ;** and, from their first settlement, their 
principal object and that of their successors was, to 
control, and if possible prevent, the wholesome influ- 
ence of the British government, in order to maintain 
their own monopoly of oppression. Had Henry 
remained a sufficient time to complete his prudent 
plans, he might really have established an English 
mteriBst in Ireland ; but he only left behind him an 
oligarchy, which, like. all other oliffarchies in a coun- 
try possessing the semblance of freedom, was ever 
jealous of the sovereign, and odious to the people* 

Scarcely had Henry departed, when new oommo* 
tions proved how insecure was the settlement which 
he had effected. Strongbow was obliged to send an 
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army ,to collect the promised tribute from^ the to* 
parchs in Ofally. On his return, his forces were 
suddenly attacked in a defile, and Robert de Quincy^ 
his son-m-law and standard-bearer, slain. The grant 
of Meath to Lacy occasioned more important tumults. 
Some of the toparchs, but especially O'Ruark of 
BreiTney, had been received into the king*s peace 
and confirmed in their possessions ; but they justly 
dreaded, that the formidable castles which Lacy was 
erecting and garrisoning would prove too powerful 
for royal grants and legal claims. It was proposed 
that O'Ruark and Lacy should arrange their respect- 
ive boundaries in an amicable conference on the hill of 
Tarah ; and thither both repaired with trusty bands 
of their adherents. Both parties are accused of 
treachery, and very probably both were equally guilty. 
The conference terminated in a furious engagement. 
Lacy was with difficulty rescued by Fitz-Gerald; 
but 0*Ruark was slain on the spot with a great num- 
ber of his followers. Similar incidents alienated 
the affection of the princes who had submitted to the 
Norman dynasty. They found that the sovereign 
was unwilling or unable to afford them protection 
against the avaricious adventurers; and they re- 
solved to take advantage of the difilculties in which 
Henry was placed, and make one bold effort for 
independence. 

The rebellion of Henry's unnatural children was 
supported by his inveterate enemy the King of France, 
and by many of the diminished native tribes that in- 
habited the north-western shores of Gaul. His 
queen and several of the English nobler had joined 
the infamous confederacy, and there seemed no means 
by which his ruin could be averted. But the abili- . 
ties of Henry rose superior to danger. He took 
into his pay a large body of thode military adven- 
turers called Braban9ons, who wandered through 
Europe in search of an employer. He summoned 
hif adherents from every part of his dominions ; 
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tnd he used all the diplomatic arts, of whieh he was a 
consummate master, to sow discord between the 
members of the alliance formed against him. The 
alacrity with which Strongbow hastened in this con- 
Juncture to bring assistance to his sovereign effaced 
the jealousy which had been previously entertained 
of his designs. He was sent back to Ireland with the 
authority of lord-deputy, and, with what he deemed 
of equal importance, permission to avail himself of 
Raymond's abilities in any enterpriae that appeared 
advisable. Immediately after his arrival, Strongbow 
took care to remove those leaders whose ambition 
would probably have induced them to resist his au-> 
thority. Lacy, Cogan, Fitz-Stephen, and Fitz-G^rald 
were ordered into England to assist the King of 
England in his war against the Scots ; and the dau<« 
ger of their jealousy being thus removed, Raymond 
was ordered to lead the English army into the teni^ 
tones of the revolted princes. This expedition was 
equally successful and profitable. Raymond laid 
waste the district of Ofally, and extended his ravages 
into the south of Munster. He led his army, laden 
with plunder, to Lismore, and resolved to send 
the booty thence to Waterford for greater security* 
The Prinee of Desmond and the people of Cork, 
having heard of the rich stores about to be transmitted 
to Waterford, fitted out a fleet, supported by an army, 
to intercept them on their passage ; but on the same 
day they were defeated both by land and sea, and 
Raymond entered Waterford in all the pomp of mill* 
tary triumph. 

These victories. made Raymond a great favonrite 
#iththe soldiers;* and his readiness to wink at their 
excesses secured him* their affection. Relying on 
this power, and elated by success, he new ventured 
to ask for the hand of Basilia, Strongbow's sister, and 
the office of standard-bearer of Leinster. Irritated 
at the peremptory refusal of both his demands, Ray* 
BBond retumed to Wales* and the command of tm 

F 9 
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•nny was given to Herv6 of Monntmaraif, a man of 
inferior abilitiesy and greatly disliked for the severity 
of his discipline. Emulous of rivalling Raymond's 
fame, Herv6 persuaded Strongbow to attempt the 
subjugation of Munster. The army advanced to 
Cashel without encountering any opposition ; but an 
auxiliary force of Ostmen from Dublm was surprised 
by O'Brien near Thurles, and cut to pieces* The 
news of this calamity showed Strongbow the necefri 
sity of immediate retreat. He retired with great 
precipitation to Waterford ; and the Irish, magnifying 
this slight advantage into a decisive victory, declared 
that they would never make peace until they had 
expelled the invaders. The new confederacy was 
joined by the Kavenaghs, and the other principal 
septs which had hitherto supported the Normans in 
all their efforts ; a fact from which it may fairly be 
presumed that gratitude to their allies was as little 
a virtue of the invaders as mercy to the vanquished ; 
and Roderick O'Connor was induced to place himself 
at the head of a confederacy which seemed to enjoy 
the fairest prospects of success. 

In this difficulty, Strongbow found himself forced 
to have recourse to Raymond le Gros, and sent mes- 
sengers to solicit the return of that valiant leader. 
Raymond readily acceded to the request He col« 
lected a new band of adventurers ; and, crossing the 
sea, arrived in Waterford when the inhabitants were 
on the point of attempting a general massacre of the 
garrison. The nuptisds of Raymond and Basilia were 
celebrated at Wexford ; and on the following mom-, 
ing, the bridegroom proceeded to check the advance 
of O'Connor's army, which now threatened an attack 
on Dublin. But the Irish monarch was unable to 
bringhis tumultuous forces to an engagement. Eager 
Co secure the plunder they had obtained in Meath, 
the chieftains insisted on returning home ; nor could 
they be persuaded to make a stand when Raymond 
overtook their rear, and slaughtered several compa- 
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tlies almost without resistance. Having repaired the 
castles which had been destroyed in Meath, Raymond 
next led his army into Munster, to punish O^firien, 
Prince of Thomond. He was attended by his usual 
good fortune. The Irish troops everywhere fled at 
his approach. Limerick was taken with little loss, 
and its plunder enriched the victorious army. 

This last defeat convinced Roderick O'Connor, 
who seems to have desponded from the very begin- 
ning, that nothing but timely submission could save 
him from impending ruin ; but, disdaining to nego- 
tiate with Strongbow, he sent ambassadors to King 
Henry, then in England. A treaty was concluded 
on equitable conditions, which, like most treaties of 
the time, was observed no longer than served the 
purposes of the stronger party. Roderick was con- 
firmed in the possession of his hereditary dominions, 
and permitted to retain the empty title of King of 
Ireland. 

The favourable prospects thus opened were threat- 
ened with speedy extinction by the jealous suspicions 
of Henry. He lent a greedy ear to the tales which 
Herv6 told of Raymond's ambition ; and sent over 
four commissioners, two of whom were charged to 
conduct Raymond into England, and the others di- 
rected to investigate the proceedings of Strongbow. 
The commissioners were received with all the respect 
due to their station. Raymond professed his readi- 
ness to obey ; but, while his departure was delayed 
by contrary winds, news arrived that O'Brien of 
Thomond had again renewed the war, and had 
already so vigorously pressed the siege of Limerick, 
that the garrison, unless instantly relieved, must ca- 
pitulate. The army, zealously attached to Raymond, 
and conscious of its own importance, refused to 
march unieat headed by the favourite general; and 
the commissioners were forced to yield a reluctant 
Assent to a requisition which coniirmed all their 
suspicions. 
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The expedition into Thomond.was completely 
f iiccessful. O'Brien's army was routed near Cashely 
notwithstanding the advantages of superior numbers, 
tnd a formidable position; the siege of Limerick 
was raised ; and Munster was filled with terror and 
dismay, by the rapid career of the victorious army. 
A civil war in Desmond, originating from that preg- 
nant source of convulsions, the law of tanistry, 
afforded Raymond a pretext for advancing into that 
country* MacArthy Prince of Desmond had been 
dethroned by his son Connac, who feared that the 
succession would devolve on some other individual. 
The exiled toparch, having sworn allegiance to 
Henry, claimed the assistance of the Englisn general^ 
and promised a munificenl reward if his restoration 
could be effected. * Raymond eagerly embraced the 
offer. He advanced into Desmond, and, by the mere 
terror of his arms, compelled the inhabitants to sub- 
mit to their rightful sovereign. He was rewarded by 
Uie gift of some valuable lands in Kerry, which he 
retained and transmitted to. his posterity^ 
' In the midst of his triumphs, Raymond was alarmed 
by the receipt of a mysterious letter from his- wife 
9asilia. It stated that her great tooth, which had 
ached so long, was at last fallen outj and entreated 
him to return with all speisd to DubliUf This enig» 
lisatical announcement of Strongbow's death justly 
alarmed Raymond* He knew that the Irish, notwith* 
standing their pretended submissions, really abhorred 
the invaders, and he dreaded their seizing Uiis oppor* 
tiinity to join in a general revolt, and overwhelm the 
English army in detail. In this juncture, he adopted 
the wise plan of concentrating all his forces on the 
eastern coast, where assistance migh^ easily be re? 
ceived from England, Withdrawing, therefore, the 
garrison from Ijimerick, he gave up the possession 
of the city to O'Brien, pretending to confide in his 
lavish promises of fidelity, and his solemn oaths pf* 
allegiance. The garrison, however, had 8canse|y 
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f^airaed over the bridge, when they had tne mortifica^ 
tion to see it broken down behind them : and at the 
same time the flames that ardse from the devoted 
city showed how little paths and promises could 
bind the perfidious Prince of Thomond. 

The obsequies of Strongbow were performed in 
Dublin with great magnificence. He left behind him 
no male heir, which the superstitious chroniclers at- 
tribute to the sacrileges which he had committed or 
authorized. His character is drawn in very different 
colours by the historians of the English and Irish 
parties. From both it appears that he possessed, in 
no ordinary degree, the military skill, romantic daring, 
and high chivalrous valour that usually belonged to 
the Norman adventurers ; but that his military Virtues 
were sullied by the cruelty, rapacity, and recklessness 
of the misery inflicted on the vanquished which the^ 
northern tribes and their descendants exhibited in all* 
their conquests. 

Raymond was chosen chief governor by the coun- 
cil until the king^s pleasure could be known ; but 
Henry, yielding to jealousy, appointed as his deputy 
William Fitz-Andelm de Burgo, a nobleman allied to 
him by blood. The new governor was accompanied 
into Ireland by a gallant train of knights, among 
whom Fitz-Stephen de Cogan, and Fitz- Walter, the 
ancestor of the Ormond family, were most conspicn* 
ous. Another and equally important deputy arrived 
at the same time. Vivian, the papal legate, came 
over with a bull confirming the previous grants, and 
was attended by Wallfngford, an English ecclesiastic, 
who was to assist him in reforming, that is enslaving, 
the Irish church (A. D. 177). While Fitz-Andelm 
made an ostentatious progress along the coast, in- 
specting the fortifications which had been lately 
erected, Vivian convened an assembly of the clergy at 
Waterford, in which the papal bull was read and re- 
ceived, and the severest threats of spiritual vengeance 
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denounced agBinet those who should impeach Ui# 
grant made by the successor of St. Peter. 

The state of Ireland during the administration of 
Fitz-Andelm was the most miserable that casi be 
conceived. The original invaders looked on the au 
tendants of iho lord-deputy with suspicion; and the 
new comers eagerly coveted the broad lands which 
had rewarded the valour of the first adventurers. 
The sons of Maurice Fitz-Gerald were compelled to 
exchange their lands, which lay in a secure part of 
the country, for others more exposed to the incur* 
sions of the Irish. Raymond le Gros and Robert 
Fitz-Stephen were forced to a similar compliance ; 
and the dangerous feeling of insecurity of property 
was universally diffused. De Courc^, with his bro* 
ther-in-arms Armofic Sl Laurence, invaded Ulster 
on his own account, and conquered the principality 
6f Ulad (the county of Down), The Irish would 
not tamely submit to such spoliation, but maintained 
a bitter and wasting, though unsuccessful, warfare 
against the adyenturets. Milo de Cogan was invited 
to invade Connaught, by the son of Roderick 0*Con« 
nor, who wished to dethrone his father. He entered 
the country with a powerful army; but the Irish 
burned their provisions and destroyed their cattle, in 
order to depnve their enemies of subsistence. Des* 
mond and Thomond were miserably devastated by 
civil wars between rival chieftains and ambitioqa 
claimants for the office of tanist; and the whole 
Qountnr was laid waste in these unnatural and bloody 
quarrels. All that had hitherto been regarded as 
sacred was disregarded; the churches afforded no 
shelter, the monasteries yielded no protection, the 
Norman soldiers paid no reverence to the sanctua« 
ries, and the Irish burned them down when they 
found that they were no longer a safe refuge. Trea« 
chery and assassination were of such ordinary qc» 
eurrence that they ceased to'be regarded as criminal. 
The tanist of the Hy-Nial wa4 murdered by • 
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*^al lord I the murder^ri in his turn, fell by a similar 
crime; and the partisans 4>f both butchered each 
other without mercy, striving which could boast of 
the greater amount of iniquity* The imperfect re>- 
cords of the time detail nothing but similar enormia 
tifs; and their accounts would lead u« to believe, 
that during this calamitous period all restraints of 
religion and law were banished from Ireland, and its 
native and new inhabitants equally subjected to the 
tyranny of their own brutal passions. ^ 

Repeated complaints at length directed Henry's 
attention to the dangers of Fitz«>Andelm*s misgovern* 
ment. He was recalled, and Hugh de Lacy ap* 
pointed in his stead. At the same time Henry 
conferred the lordship of Ireland on his favouiite 
son John. We are not told whether this was con* 
sidered a violation of the late treaty with Roderick ) 
but certainly the rights of the Irish monarch were 
disregarded in the transaction, for the grant to John 
contains precisely the same stipulations and reserva* 
tions which had been made with Roderick* With an 
^qual disregard of the terms on which the Irish 
princes had, given their allegiance, the kingdom of 
Cork was granted to Milo de Cogan and Robert 
Fitz^Stephen, with the reservation of the city to the 
crown. The territory of Waterford, with a similar 
reservation, was given to Robert de la Poer ; a great 
part of Connaught to William Fitz^Andelm ; and the 
territory of Limerick to Herbert Fitz-Herbert. The 
prudence of the adventurers prevented the evils 
which these unprincipled cessions were likely to pro- 
duce. They entered into negotiations with the 
Datives ; and, having obtained possession of some 
districts, they left the rest to the original inhabit- 
ants. Herbert) indeed, resigned the grant made to 
him. He was already sufficiently wealthy, and too 
indolent to engage in any new adventure. It was 
therefore transferred to Philip de Braosa, who wto 
83 litUe inclined to brave difficulties or dangen. 
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yfheTk Braosa advanced to take possession of hk 
new estate, the Irish set fire to Limerick ; aixd Bra- 
osa, affrighted by this act of desperation, fled pre- 
cipitately with his followers to Cork. Nor could 
any persuasion induce them to renew their efforts^ 

Hugh de Lacy's administration was equally vigor- 
ous and prudent. He dealt out impartial justice 
without any distinction of Irish or Normans. He 
restrained the rapacity of the latter, and endear* 
oured to conciliate the affections of the former. His 
marriage with the daughter of Roderick O'Connor 
seemed, in the eyes of the Irish> to give him a claim 
to Meath more legitimate than that conferred by the 
grants of Henry; and no opposition was made to 
his erecting castles and forts for the security of that 
part of the country. Jealousy of the power or poi* 
pidarity of his subjects was Henry's besetting sin* 
The accounts he received of Lacy's administratiooy 
his prudence, his skill, and his tned valour, induced 
the monarch to suspect that he meditated throwing 
off his allegiance, and becoming an independent 
sovereign. The deputy was recalled, and three lords- 
justices appointed; but the readiness with which 
Laey resigned his power lightened, if it did not 
efface, Henry's suspicions ; and the incapacity of his 
successors leading to a renewal of former evils, the 
king was obliged to restore Laey to his government 
in less than three month?. The king, it is said, at 
Lacy's request, sent Robert of Shrewsbury to Ire* 
land, with the lord-deputy, nominally as his domes- 
tic chaplain, but really as a spy on his conduct 
The Irish clergy had sacrificed the independence of 
their country to their avarioe and ambition ; but thev 
found themselves cheated of the expected reward. 
They immediately had recourse to the pope ; and a 
deputation, headed by Laurence O'Toole, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and ^ve bishops, was sent to 
Rome. Their complaints were well received ; and 
lue holiness anned Laurence with the powers of 
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apostolic legate. But Henry was aware of this im* 
pending dan^r, and arrested Laurence in Normandy 
on his return. The prelate, notwithstanding all hm 
remonstrances, was detained a prisoner until his death 
in 1 18 1 . The Irish historians hare generally choeen 
to celebrate ^urence as a patriot, and Uie Irish 
Catholics venerate him as a saint ; but the double 
traitor had few claims to either honour. The Eng* 
lish writeis dwell on his hostility to the invaders as 
an excuse for the ungrateful treatment he received 
from Henry. The Irish, anxious to find one friend 
of his country among the clergy, eagerly adopt this 
unfounded representation. * The undisputed facts in 
the archbishop's life are few; but they decisively 
prove, that he began by being a traitor to his coun- 
try, and, not receiving the expected reward, ended 
by becoming a rebel to the king of his own selec* 
tion. In the very beginning of the invasion, we 
find htm acting as ambassador for Strongbow. At 
the S3mod of Cashel, he was foremost in recognising 
Henry's title; and at Waterford, he joined in de- 
nouncing curses against all who should resist the 
arrangements made by the holy see. He was suc- 
ceeded by John Comyn, an Englishman, and a great 
favourite of the king; and the appointment was eon- 
firmed by Pope Lucius. 

Five years had elapsed since Cogan and Fitz-Ste- 
phen had tranquilly settled on their new estates, and 
lived on amicable terms with their neighbours. 
Though grieved by the loss of a favourite son, Fitz- 
Stephen had every prospect of terminating an hon- 
ourable lire in a peaceful old age. The jealousy of 
his old rival Cogan was averted by the marriage of 
another 'son to Cogan's daughter; and the hostility 
of the Irish toparchs seemed to have yielded to time 
and familiar intercourse. But these appearances were 
fallacions. Cogan and his son-in-law were trea^ 
cherously murdered by a toparch, named MacTire, 
who had invited them on a visit ; and, in the midil 

Vol. I.— O 
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of the grief and consteraation occasioned by thii 
outrage, Fitz-Stephen was compelled to provide for 
the safety of Cork, to whiQh MacArthy had laid 
siege as soon as he heard of Cogan^s murder. The 
flame of revolt spread rapidly through Desmond and 
Thomond. The toparchs hasted to join MacArthy, 
believing that Cogan's death afforded them a favour- 
able opportunity of expelling the invaders; and 
Fitz-Stephen, broken down with age and sorrow, 
applied to his nephew Raymond for assistance. Le 
Gros lost no time in marching from Wexford to re« 
lieve his uncle. He soon raised the siege, and com- 

eelled the Prince of Desmond to sue for peace on 
umiliating conditions; but Fitz-Stephen was no 
longer sensible of this success. Grief for the death 
of his son had deranged his intellects, and during 
the rest of his life he continued a lunatic. 

To repair the injuries which the late insurrection 
had inflicted on the English power, Henry sent 
Richard de Cogan, the brother of the murdered ba- 
ron, and Philip Barry, a celebrated knight of Wales, 
with a powerful army into Munster. The soldiers 
were accompanied by a train of ecclesiastics, among 
whom was Gerald Barxy, better known by the name 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, an ecclesiastic to whom 
Henry intrusted the guidance of his son John, and 
whose visit to Ireland was principally to acquire such 
information as might serve for the direction of his 
pupil, when he should come to take possession of his 
lordship. The foreign and native clergy were soon 
engaged in angry controversy concerning the relative 
merits of their respective establishments. The vir- 
tues and miracles of their national saints became sub- 
jects of flerce and tedious debates. *' Saints !^ said 
Cambrensis to an Irish prelate; ''tell me not of 
saints ; — ^your whole catalogue contains not a single 
martyr." — "Alas!" said the Irishman, "your re- 
proach is too true. Mv countrymen were always 
VK) pious to dip iheir naads in the blood of holy 
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'men ; but now that the wicked Normans have come 
among us, we shall have martyrs in plenty.** This 
allusion to the murder of Becket silenced Cambren- 
sis, for he records jiot his reply ; but he raised other 
questions equally ludicrous, but more mischievous, 
which threatened to add religious rancour to nationai 
hostility. 

As if Henry had determined to try every means in 
Ills power for destroying his new kingdom, he again 
recalled Lacy from the government ; and nominated 
in his place Philip de Braosa, whose expedition to 
Limerick has been already commemorated. The 
brief administration of the new deputy was dis- 
tinguished by several acts of outrage and rapacity, 
among which his exactions from the clergy are most 
forcibly denounced by the monkish historians. But 
the evils which Braosa commenced were consum- 
mated by a power superior to his ; and a measure from 
which Henry expected the greatest advantages 
proved more fatal than all his former errors together. 

The pope readily confirmed Henry's grant of the 
lordship of Ireland to John. He even offered the 
title of king to the young prince, and sent him the 
appropriate present of a coronet of peacock's fea- 
thers, as a token of investiture. 8uch a gift would, 
in the present day, be considered a bitter satire on 
the foUy and vanity of John ; and the pope would 
obtain the credit of a witty sarcasm on the foppish- 
ness and imbecility of the youthful prince : but the 
peacock, in the middle ages, was the honoured bird 
of chivalry, and shared with the ladies in knightljr 
reverence and devotion. Henry, however, was not 
willing to encourage the papal interference any fur- 
ther. He sent his son to Ireland without any new 
title, accompanied by a train of young nobles, and a 
few more steady counsellors, whose influence he 
hoped would check the presumption of the youthfid^ 

Srince and his wild associates. When the news of 
ohn*8 lading in Waterford was spread abroad, the 
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Irkh cMeftains hastened to pay their respects to the 
eon of their sovereign. They came in their national 
costumet' wearing linen vests, flowing mantles, long 
hair, and bushy beards ; objects of curiosity to Uie 
wise and aged, but of unceasing ridicule to the 
^ddy and insolent young courtiers. When admitted 
to the prince's presence, they advanced with dig- 
' liified ease through the circle, in order to salute 
their lord with the kiss of peace, according to the 
fashion of their country. Here they were rudely 
repulsed by the young Normans, who looked upon 
such a ceremony as a profanation. Not contented 
with this, the wild nobles heaped further insults on 
the chieftains ; they plucked their beards, mimicked 
their gestures, and finally thrust them with violence 
from the presence. ^ Irishmen,'' sa3[s an old Irish 
song, " readily forgive injuries, but insults never.** 
The chieftains returned home burning for revenge ; 
ihey detailed the story of their reception to all whom 
they met coming to the court ; and they spread every- 
where the accouni of their wrongs, until the entire 
island was animated by one sentiment of deadly hate 
against the English government. Regardless of the 
coming storm, John and his associates proceeded stiU 
further to alienate the affections of his new subjects 
In defiance of the privileges which Henry had granted 
to the maritime towns, the citizens were loaded 
with heavy taxes, to support the expenditure of an 
extravagant court. The ^men of iron** who had 
conquered Leinster, were studiously discouraged, 
and had reason to dread that their estates would be 
wrested from them, to gratify the cupidity of the 
silken flatterers by whom the prince was accompa^ 
nied. About the same time. Lacy, whose personal 
influence might have abated these evils, was murdered 
by a labourer whom he had employed in erecting 
a castle. The news of his death was jo^fuUy re- 
ceived by the Irish, who dreaded his abilities ; and 
the clergy, attributing it to the vengeance of the 
•aint9» for some act of sacrilege, contributed not a 
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little to make this event an additional stimulus to in* 
surreetion. 

The storm at length burst forth with fearful vio* 
lence. News of disasters poured i n from every quar- 
ter; and the alarmed prince, having wasted all his 
treasure in idle pomp, had no means of paying the 
soldiers, and had no hold on the affections of the^ 
veterans, whom he had wantonly insulted. Robert 
Barry and his whole troop were surprised and slain 
at Lismore ; the garrison of Ardfinnan seduced into 
an ambuscade, and slaughtered by the Prince of 
Limerick i Robert de la Poer, after a gallant resist- 
ance, fell in Ossory; Canton and Fitz-Hugh, two 
knights of great fame, met a similar fate ; and, but 
for the gallantry of Fitz-Walter, Cork must have 
yielded to MacArthy of Desmond. Even in Meath, 
which the castles erected by Lacy rendered the most 
secure part of the English settlements, William Petit 
had great difficulty in repelling ^a dangerous inroad 
of the northern Irish. 

Eight months of disorder had elapsed before 
Henry was fully informed of the ruin which threat- 
ened his Irish interests. He immediately determined 
to recall John from a government which he had so 
wantonly abused, and to intrust the administration 
to De Courcy, whose desperate valour seemed the 
best qualification in this moment of danger. The 
young prince and his gaudy train gladly quitted a 
country where their personal safety was no longer 
secure "i and the defence of the English interests was 
again confided to the old settlers. 

De Courcy, left to his own resources, acted witlx 
all the vigour which the crisis demanded. He waa 
ably seconded by young Lacy ; but he derived iT\ore 
important assistance from the dissensions of the Irish 
themselves, who, even at this most important mo- 
ment, renewed the feuds which had previously proved 
their rum. The northern chieftains engaged in 
etvil war, and allowed the English to reoover their 
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lost ^tiDd wiihoHt interruption. In Connauglit, 

Roderidc, being deposed by his sons, retired into the 
monastery of Oong» where he ended his unfortunate 
career ; and the nominal sovereignty of Ireland, now 
the very shadow of a shade, became the subject of a 
violent contest between the chieftains of the west and 
north. Still De Courcy was unable to surmount 
all the difficulties by which he was surrounded. He 
attempted to invade Connaught, but was compelled 
to retire before two armies, each far superior to his 
own; The ability with which he extricated his army 
was more honourable than any triumph ; but the Irish 
magnified this' slight advantage into a glorious vic- 
tory, and boasted that they would now drive the 
foreigners from their shores. A combined effort for 
the purpose would probably have succeeded; but 
this was prevented bjr the private feuds of the chief- 
tains, and the vacillation of the superior leaders, who 
made war and peace on the impulse of the moment, 
and could never be persuaded to adopt any steady 
policy. Several desultory incursions were repeUed 
by the deputy; but the ravages were renewed at 
every fresh opportunity, and the country remained 
distracted and desolate. Affairs were in this wretched 
cdhdition, when the news arrived of Henry's 
death* and the accession of his son Richard (1189). 



CHAPTER V. 

The state of Ireland at the time of Henry's death 
was wretched ; and unhappily there was every pros* 
pact that the evils by which the country was afflicted 
would increase, rather than diminish. Every party 
that had shared in forming ^ ttonnezion between 
the two islands was equafly dissatisfied and disqi- 
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ftdnted. The pope found that his claims for tribute 
were disregaraed; the clergy found that tithes, 
the great bribe for which they had sold themselves 
to the foreigners, could not be obtained from the 
Irish, unused to such exactions, nor from the new 
settlers, who set all laws at defiance ; the king found 
bis sovereignty an empty title ; the barons, poor and 
rapacious, were eager to makejiew territorial acqui* 
sitions : and the Irish toparchs, jealous of the for- 
eigners and of each other, would neither preserve 
peace nor wage war effectively. The clergy, how- 
ever, were fixed in their determination to support the 
English ascendency. They dreaded nothing so much 
as a return to the piety and poverty of the Irish na- 
tional church ; they felt themselves elevated, by their 
connexion with Rome, to the state and dignity of 
princes ; and, conscious that their privileges would 
pe lost if their country attained independence, they 
zealously preached the doctrine of submission to 
Rome and England. But the papal authority, which 
afterward proved a potent instrument of rebellion, 
was of little avail in enforcing obedience. Indeed 
it was at this time, and for many subsequent years, 
almost wholly disregarded in Ireland ; a portion of 
the native clergy still clinging to the usages of their 
ancestors, and the laity in general paying little at- 
tention to claims of supremacy which they could not 
understand. 

Richard, on his accession to the throne, was too 
much busied in preparations for his romantic expe- 
dition against the Saracens of Palestine to pay any 
attention to Ireland. He allowed his brother John, 
as lord of the country, to exercise all the regal func- 
tions ; and in his name all charters were granted, and 
deputies appointed. John's first act was to remove 
De Courcy from the government, which was now 
intrusted to Hugh de Lacy. The deposed deputy 
immediately retired to his estates in Ulster, witnout 
attempting to conqeal his hostility to his successor ; 
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and this dissension between the two greatest Nonttftn 
leaders encouraged the Irish to renew their attacks 
on the foreigners. 

The throne of Connaught was at this time pos- 
sessed by Cathal, to whom his countrymen gave the 
epithet of Bloody-handed. He owed his election 
to intrigue and violence, and was conscious that 
his sovereignty could only be secured by spirit and 
activity. Taking advantage of the hatred generally 
incurred by the Normans, he declared himselHre- 
soived to restore the ancient honours of his name 
and nation ; and he denounced speedy and fearful 
vengeance on the foreigners, who had usurped the 
fairest portions of the land, and were still extending 
their ravages and oppressions. All the toparchs ap- 
plauded these sentiments; the chieftains of Thoroond 
and Desmond hastened to express their concurrence ; 
and the tribes of Ulster sent messengers to offer their 
assistance. De Courcy saw the coming storm, and 
sent to summon his brave friend Armoricof St. Lau- 
rence to his assistance. Armoric, collecting a little 
troop of about two liundred foot and thirty horse, 
hasted to obey his leader's summons ; but, passing 
through part of Cathal^s country, he fell into an am- 
buscade, and, overwhelmed by numbers, perished, 
with all his companions. 

The news of fresh disturbances in Ireland induced 
John to confer the government on William Petit, and, 
soon after, on William Earl Marshal, who had mar- 
ried the daughter of Earl Strongbow, and in her right 
possessed extensive estates in Ireland. Lacy re- 
signed his power with great reluctance, and, retiring 
to his estate, imitated the example of De Courcy, 
and almost affected independence. The Earl Mar- 
shal exerted himself to retrieve the English interests 
in Munster ; and, though defeated by the Prince of 
Thomond near Thurles, he penetrated into the very 
heart of the country. These successes, however, 
were sullied by the most shocking cruelties. One of 
OIBrien's cUlditn wi» UiiJdea, and anothit draggM 
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from the very altar, and remoraelesely murdered. 
Such atroeities piovoked revenge, but did not insinre 
fear. Cathal hastened to reheve his allies ; and the 
English, on his approach, were forced to a precipi- 
tate retreat. Soon after, Limerick was captured by 
the Prince of Desmond ; and Cathal, being joined by 
O'Lochlan, the head of the powerful sept of Hy-Nial, 
advanced to the siege of Cork, the only post of 
strength now remaining to the English in Munster. 
The army sent to the relief of this important post 
was totally defeated ; but the fate of the place was 
delayed for a time by a renewal of the ancient feud 
between the rival houses of O'Connor and Hy-NiaL 
The siege was raised ; but the garrison, havmg ex- 
hausted all their provisions, and being hopeless of 
relief, surrendered to the Prince of Desmond. 

A. D. 1197. — Hano de Valoia was the next go- 
vernor. He found a ruined armjr, and an empty 
exchequer; and to relieve the pressing necessities of 
the state, lie unscrupulously seized some of the 
estates of the church. Comyn, the archbishop, was 
by no means disposed to submit patiently to such a 
proceeding, and immediately had recourse to those 
spirituid weapons which, in that age, possessed such 
wondrous efficacy. He went in solemn procession 
to the cathedral, and ostentatiously removed all the 
apparatus of public service. The crucifixes were 
laid prostrate; the image of Christ crowned with 
thorns, as if the agony of the passion was renewed 
by this attack on ecclesiastical property ; and after 
this solemn farce, the prelate, having laid his dio- 
cese under an interdict, departed from the kingdom. 
The rest of this extraordinary contest is involved in 
obscurity. We only know, that after the lapse of 
several years, Hano felt remorse for having injured 
the church, and made a large grant of land to the 
tee of Dublin as an atonement tor his offence. 

A. D. 1198. — Twelve years had passed since the 
unfortunate Roderick had been confined by his 
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rebeltious cliildren in the monastery of Cong, and 
during that period his family had been mduaUy 
wasted by civil discord and mutual murder. His 
death was regarded as a matter of little moment ; 
and the last monarch of Ireland was conngned to 
the tomb with as little noise as the meanest of his 
yassals. In the following year King Richard died, 
and the throne of England was usurped by John, in 
defiance of the rights of his nephew Arthur; the 
lordship of Ireland was thus reunited to the crown 
of England, and it was expected that the royal au- 
thority would consequently command more respect 
than it had hitherto received. The war with France, 
the discontent of the barons, and the claim of Arthur 
allowed John little leisure for regulating the affaira 
of Ireland; and the pacification of the country 
seemed as far off as ever. 

De Valois by his exactions provoked the resent- 
ment of the clergy and the laity. Urgent petitions 
for his removal vfete sent to the king, and John 
summoned him to appear and plead to the charges 
urged against him. His defence was deemed un- 
satisfactory, and he was forced to pay a fine oT a 
thousand marks to the king; but when this was paid^ 
he was allowed to escape without making restitution 
to those he had plundered. Meiler Fitz-Henry, one 
of the original invaders, was appointed his successor; 
and at the same time John confirmed the grant of 
lands in Thomond to Philip de Braosa, and assiffned 
their custody to De Burgho, one of the Fitz-Andelm 
family which had formerly been gifted with lands 
in Connaught. De Burgho was not a man disposed 
to lose so rich a grant by negligence. He set out 
immediately with a gallant train, and exerted himself 
with such extraordinary vigour, that he soon obtained 
possession of Limerick, and established there a power 
which threatened the independence of Munster and 
Connaught. The affairs of the latter province WeHi 
DOW in a state favourable to his desigos; tbe popu- 
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larity of Cathal O'Connor had declined as rapidly as- 
it rose ; and a stfong party was formed to raise his 
cousin Canragh to the throne. The aspiring Car- 
ragh solicited and obtained the assistance of De 
Burgho. By his aid Cathal was dethroned, after a 
brief and faint resistance. He fled to Ulster, and a 
large share of his domains were assigned to De 
Bargho for his timely aid. Cathal had sufficient 
influence with the northern chieftaiiis to obtain from 
them a powerful army. He even contrived to gain 
the support of Lacy and De Courcy ; and thus, for 
the first time, the Norman barons were divided. 
^ against each other. Carragh and De Burgho de- / 
^ feated Cathal and his allies in a desperate engage- 
ment. The northern septs attributed the calamity 
to the incapacity of their prince, whom they imnie . 
diately deposed ; and Ulster, like Con naught, was of 
course distracted by all the evils of a disputed suc- 
cession. Cathal did not yet despair of success. He 
solicited the friendship of De Burgho, who felt dis- 
satisfied with the small reward given him by the 
usurper, and drew him over to his side by magnificent^ 
promises, which he had no intention to fulfil. A 
second revolution ensued, in which Carragh was 
slain, fighting bravely to the last. Cathal was re-; 
stored to his throne ; but De Burgho found that the 
valuable cessions which he expected were not to be 
obtained. Stung by this falsehood and ingratitude, 
.the proud baron invaded Connaught, but suffered a 
defeat ; and, before he could take measures to re- x 

trieve his fortunes, he was recalled to Limerick by 
the appearance of a more formidable enemy. The 
lord-deputy, finding that De Burgho had virtually 
renounced his allegiance by making peace and war 
at his pleasure, advanced with a numerous army to 
reduce him to obedience. He was joined by several 
of the Irish princes, who equally feared and hated the 
powerful baron; and thus reinforced, Meiler Fitz- 
Heniy soon forced D^ Burgho to subuuMion. At 
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tiie same time new treaties were formed with the 
Irish princes of the south and west, which for a 
short time restored tranquillity to that part of the 
country. 

While Fitz-Henr}r was employed against De 
Burgho, Lacy with his hrother marched against De 
Courcy, who was said to have abjured allegiance to 
John as a usurper and murderer. The entire details 
of the subsequent transactions are unknown; but 
the writers of Irish history have invented an in- 
P^enions romance, which, tnough improbable in all 
Its parts, and contradicted by authentic documents 
yet in existence, has been gravely narrated by all the 
earlier writers. They tell us that De Courcy was 
betrayed to Lacy by his servants; but though sur- 
prised he made a fierce resistance, and with a 
wooden cross slew thirteen of his assailants. Lacv 
retained the noble prisoner, but punished with death 
the traitors who hsul sold their master. De Courcy 
was sent to England, and confined in the Tower, 
where he long remained neglected and forgotten. At 
length, a French champion comes over in the train 
of King Philip, and challenges all the chivalry of 
England. No one ventures to enter the lists with a 
knight of his fame, when John at length recollects 
thehero whom he had so long confined in a dungeon. 
De Courcy readily agrees to meet the Frenchman. 
On the appointed day he appears in the lists ; but 
the challenger, terrified by his Herculean proportions, 
refuses the combat, and returns home in disgrace. 
To gratify the curiosity of the two monarchs, De 
Courcy orders a coat-of-mail to be placed on a post 
driven firmly into the earth. He strikes it with his 
sword, divides the mail as it were gossamer-threads, 
and drives the sword so deep into the stake, that it 
can be extricated by him alone. Hereupon he is 
restored to the royal favour, and reinstated in his 
title and estates. He is offered any additional favour 
that h» m«y dtoiire ; and asks and obtainsy for himself 
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and his descendantsy the privilege of remdniiig cor* 
ered in the presence of their sovereign. 

The only portion of truth in the entire legend isy 
that De Courcy was sent a prisoner. to Enp^land. 
John and the King of France never presided in the 
same lists ; aifd the restoration to the royal favour 
is manifestly false, because the earldom of Ulster^ 
and all the lands belonging to it, were granted to 
Huffh De Lacy ; and the privilege of wearing a hal 
in the royal presence, enjoyed by the barona of Kin- 
sale, De Courcy^s descendants, is a harmless privi- 
lege, originating nobody knows how, and few would 
care for ascertaining. It is justly remarked by Le* 
land, that this instance of the falsification of history 
by the Irish sennachies, fully justifies the skepticism 
with which their boasts of extravagant antiquity and 
early civilization are received ; for the earlier the date 
assigned to their legends, the more difficult will be 
their detection. 

The vigorous administration of Fitz-Henry released 
the Knglish settlers from the imminent dangers 
with which they were threatened. Cork was reco- 
vered and secured by new fortifications; the in- 
cursions of the northern septs were restrained by 
castles erected along their frontiers ; and the topardw 
of Desmond and Thomond were either terrified into 
submission, or so engaged in domestic feuds that Uiey 
had no incUnation to renew their attacks on the for- 
eigners. At this tranquil moment John resolved to 
Siy Ireland a visit, for the purpose of chastisinff 
raosa— by whose wife he hsid been insulted — and 
restraining the power of the Lacys, who, by John^s 
imudicious grants, had been raised almost to the rank 
of princes (A. D. 1310). On the king's arrival in 
Dublin, Braosa and the Lacys fled to France, where 
the latter were reduced to such distress, that they 
could only support themselves by becoming gardeners 
in a monastery. Their dignified bearing after some 
time betrayed their rank to the abbot; and, lunrioff 
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learned their history, lie interceded so powerfully for 
them with John, that, on paying a heavy Qne, they 
were eventually restored to their titles and estates. 
John's military operations were confined to the re- 
duction of several castles belonging to the Lacys in 
Meath; and, though he received the homage of 
several Irish princes, he did not in any instance extend 
the bounds of the English dominion. The allegiance 
tendered, by the toparchs was merely nominal; and 
one of them, the chief of the Hy-Nials, set the king 
at defiance a few days after he had performed the 
idle ceremony of submission. There was, however, 
a beneficial change made by the introduction of the 
English laws and jurisprudence into those districts 
which the Anglo-Normans possessed, and which* 
from this time forward, were usually called the Eng- 
lish Pale ;^the lands subject to the king were divided 
into counties ; sheriffs and other officers necessary 
to the administration of justice appointed; and su- 
preme courts of law established in Dublin. The 
twelve counties established by John were, Dublin, 
Meath, Argial now called Louth, Kildare, Katherlaeh 
now Carlow, Kilkenny, Waterford, Wexford* Coft, 
Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary. To these were sub- 
sequently added Roscommon and Connaught, but at 
what period is uncertain. 

After John's return to England, the administration 
was confined to John de Grey* Bishop of Norwich, 
who kept Ireland tranquil during the remainder of 
this troubled and disgraceful reign. We find that 
several Irish nobles and prelates shared in John's 
councils during his long contest with the pope, and 
afterward with his own subjects. Among these, 
Henry de Londres, who had succeeded Comyn as 
Archbishop of Dublin in 1213, was honourably con- 
spicuous, by his opposition to the insolent demands 
of Pandulph the papal legate, and by the indignant 
remonstrance he made against the humiliating sub- 
missions demanded from hia sovereign. The power 
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of the native Irish princes seemed rapidly declining. 
The northern sept of Hy-Nial, indeed, still main- 
tained their independence and their inveterate hos- 
tility to the foreign dynasty ; but Cathal O'Connor, 
no longer able to resist De Burgho in the field, was 
forced to petition the British monarch for protection, 
and to exchange his character as a warrior for that of 
a suppliant. The toparchs of Thomond and Des- 
mond were similarly humbled ; and, had proper ad- 
vantage been taken of the opportunity, Ireland might 
at this time have been, without difficulty, entirely 
subjected to the English dominion. 

The early part of the reign of Henry III. was dis- 
tinguished by several wise measures, which tended 
greatly to remedy the evils produced by the mis- 
government of John, both in England and Ireland. 
William Earl of Pembroke and Earl Marshal, the 
young monarch's guardian during his minority, was 
possessed of extensive estates ki both islands, and 
set an example, rarely followed by English statesmen 
and Irish proprietors, of paying equal regard to the 
interests of both countries. The great charter was 
confirmed, and its provisions extended to Ireland ; the 
administration of the local government intrusted to 
Oeoffrey de Maurisco, a knight celebrated for mili- 
tary skill ; and with him was joined Henry de Lon- 
dres, a prelate still more eminent for political wisdom. 
The reconciliation of the native Irish to the dominion 
of their invaders was the best evidence of the supe- 
rior ability that now ruled the councils of the state ; 
and so completely had they resigned all hopes of in- 
dependence, that they petitioned the kinp^ to send one 
of the royal familv to rule in Ireland, in order that 
his lustre might obscure the disgrace of submission, 
and the respect due to royal blood might control the 
turbulence of the powerful barons. Unfortunately 
this request was rejected. The death of the Earl Of 
Pembroke followed soon after ; his policy died with 
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him; and Ireland entered on a new caieer of dis- 
tiraetion, and suffering, and desolation. 

A. p. lS19.-*Immediately a^ier his father^s deatb, 
William, the young Earl of Pembroke, was suddenly 
called into Ireland, to check the inroads of the 
Lacys, who had attacked his castles, and determined 
to seize his estates. While this struggle devastated 
Leinster, the lord-deputy was engaged in war with 
the MacArthys of Desmond, and the De Burghos 
were involved in a fierce struggle with the O^Con- 
nors of Connaught. After a bloody but desultory 
warfare, the Lacys were defeated, and the Princes of 
Desmond forced to submission. The De Burghos, 
however, were defeated in Connaught; and Fedlim 
O^Connor, taking advantage of the disgrace of Hu« 
hert de Burgho m England, not only obtained from 
Henry a confirmation of his title and possessions, 
i>ut a mandate to the Lord-deputy Maurice Fitz-Gerald 
to assist in restraining his en^ny's usurpations. On 
the death of William Earl of Pembroke, his title 
and estates devolved on his brother Richard, a 
popular young nobleman, odious to the king and his 
unworthy favourites, on account of his spirited resist- 
ance to Uieir unwise and arbitrary measures. Under 
the most frivolous pretexts, an attempt was nuide to 
•trip him of his inheritance; and he, provoked by 
such outrage, had recourse to arms. He levied some 
forces in Ireland ; and, returning to Wales, fortified 
himself in his castle of Pembroke. The royal foroee 
aent against him were defeated ; and the unpopularity 
of the ministry rendered it probable that this example 
«of successful resistance would lead to a general insur- 
rection. The king and his creatures, unable to sub- 
due Earl Richard, determined to deprive him of his 
Irish estates, and sent over letters declaring his ex- . 
tensive possessions forfeited, and ordering them to be 
shared between Maurice Fitz-Gerald the lord-de- 
pnity, the Lacys, the De Burghos, Geoffrey de Mail- 
riacoi and some other barons. Such an allurement 
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'^afi not to be resisted by tbe avaricious adventtirers* 
Tbey imniediately proceeded to take possession; 
and, just as tranquillity was restored in Wales, Earl 
Richard was recalled to the defence of his estates 
in Ireland. On his landings, he was joined by the 
treacherous De Maurisco, who pretended to aid his 
quarrel, in order to ensure his destruction. Several 
successful expeditions were undertaken ; but at the 
moment when the earl was about to eng^e his 
enemies in a pitched battle, De Maurisco drew off 
his forces, and Richard was left with only fifteen 
followers to support the attack of one hundred and 
forty cliosen men. Even under theeib circumstances, 
the gallant earl disdained to yield. His followers, 
with equal spirit, shunned not the hopeless contest. 
They fell, overwhelmed by numbers ; and Richard, 
having fallen senseless by a dagger-wound, was car- 
ried to a neighbouring castle, where he spon expired. 
The death of this heroic and popular nobleman 
excited universal indignation, both in England and 
Ireland ; and the king, with dissimulation equal to 
his former perfidy, disavowed all knowledge of the 
transaction, and threw the blame on the Bishop of 
Winchester. But he did not check the depredations 
committed on the estates of the deceased earl, nor 
restore his inheritance to his brother Gilbert, until 
compelled by fear of the King of Scotland, whose 
nster Gilbert had married. At length, a hoUow pa« 
cification was effected ; Gilbert was allowed to enjoy 
his estates without interruption ; and Fitz-Gerald pur- 
chased pardon for the destruction of Earl Richard, 
by founding a monasteiy where masses should be 
celebrated periodically for the repose of hi% souL 
About the same time, FedUm O'Connor appeared at 
court, to complain of the usurpation of the De 
Burghos, who steadily pursued their career of vio* 
lence and extortion. Moved by a dread of this 
proud and powerful sept, perhaps also in some degren 
inAieiioed by a sense of justice, Heoiy sent strict 
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orders- that the territories of O'Connor should bs 
protected from further depredations. In return for 
thu unusual act of equity, Fedlim led a strong body 
of auxiliaries to the king's assistance in the Welsh 
war, and performed good service against Prince 
David. 

The rest of this troubled reign presents an Unvary« 
in^ scene of petty wars, produced by baronial usurp* 
ations. The Geraldines seized on several districts 
of Desmond, in spite of the resistance made by the 
powerful sept of the MacArthys. The De Burghost 
with less success, endeavoured to make themselves 
masters of Oonnaught; and the inferior barons* 
SQually bent on aggrandizement, seized on the lands 
ot those toparchs who were too weak to make 
effective resistance. So little was the royal author* 
it^r respected, that the Geraldines seized and im* 
prisoned alord-deputy for opposing their usurpations; 
and it was not without difficulty that they were per* 
suaded to set him at liberty. The barons were at 
war, not only with the natives, but with each other i 
and the devastations committed in their several ex* 
peditions, added to the failures of several successive 
harvests, reduced the wretched country to a state 
which the imagination may possibly conceivCf but 
which no human pen can portray. 

The miseries of this calamitous period were ag* 
gravated by the extortions of the pope and the 
tyranny of the clergy. The royal troops were eni* 
ployed in levying the tribute claimed by his holiness ; 
and the enormous demands of the king were in turn 
sanctioned by the pope. Efforts were made by both 
to fill all valuable ecclesiastiCHl offices with foreign* 
ers. The native clergy made a spirited resistance } 
but the powers against which they had to s^ve 
were too formidable. Their real strength, the con* 
IMence of the people, had been destroyed for ever 
at the council of CasheL Nor was the conduct of 
Mm Iiuh prelatet much better thanthaioftbsirop* 
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fyressors. The records of the period, scanty as they 
Are, contain several instances of prelatic rapaci^ 
ind insolence, which would scarcely be credible, 
were thev not supported by the authority of official 
documents, and in perfect accordance with the spirit 
manifested by the church in that misguided age. 

The adnmiistration of justice was almost wholly 
neglected ; and, though repeated proclamations were 
issued, commanding the observance of the English 
laws and charters under the severest penalties, we 
find that they were all ineffectual ; and that a man* 
date was obliged to be issued, entreating, rather than 
commanding, the barons^ that for the sake of public 
tranquillity they would permii the country to be 
governed by the laws of England. The Insh stiU 
preserved their Brehon code ; and, in a carious re- 
monstrance of Fedlim O'Connor to King Henry, we 
find, among other claims of damages for the cruelties 
and robberies of De Burgho, a charge of three thon- 
sand marks for the burning of churches and the 
massacre of the cler^. Several of the native Irishy 
in the immediate vicmity of the Pale, finding the in- 
convenience of this motley mixture of jurisdiction^ 
purchased charters of denization, by which they be- 
came entitled to the benefits of English snbjects 9 
bat the barons vigorously opposed the extension of 
such privileges, and the English government had not 
•Dfiicient strength to overcome Uieir resistance. 

In the latter paurt of his reign, Henry invested his 
son Edward with the title of Lord of Ireland ; but 
the young prince never visited the country. The 
barons disregarded his authority; and, after his 
departure to the crusades, his title was utterly neg* 
lected. 
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- CHAPtBlR VI. 

Tfu RHgTU qfSdioard /., //., and TIL 

A. D. 1272.— Thk accession of Edward I. pro- 
duced no beneficial change in the state of Ireland. 
The Geraldines, now become the most powerful of 
the Gorman barons, waged incessant wars both on 
the native princes and their rival peers, in order to- 
extend their influence and possessions ; and the mar- 
riage of the young Lord de Clare to a daughter of 
their house, promised them the means of gratifying 
their ambition. Edward inconsiderately gave De 
Clare a grant oL extensive domains in Thomond, 
without paying any regard to the rights of the native 
possessors ; but when De Clare came to enforce his 
claims, the O'Briens laughed him to scorn, and he 
was forced to have recourse to arms. Aided by his 
father-in-law Maurice, De Clare invaded Thomond $ 
but was completely defeated, and obliged to accept 
peace on the most mortifying conditions. De Clare 
returned to England, and laid his complaints before 
the king; at Uie same time intelligence of fresh 
commotions in various districts was received ; and 
Edward, justly indignant, recalled Ufford,^he lord* 
deputy. But the troubles in Scotland began now to 
ensTOss aD the attention of the English monarch ; 
and, after a brief inquiry, he restored Ufford to hia 

government, having recommended him to exert idl 
is vigour in repressing these disgraceful commo- 
tions. 

A century had now elapsed since the Norman in- 
vasion ; repeated defeats had broken down the spiril 
of the Irish princes ; all hopes of repelling the for- 
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eigners were resigned ; and those who lay contigfu* 
0U8 to the English settlements were only eager to 
secure .the protection of the English law. To obtain 
this vsduahle privilege, they offered to the king, 
through his deputy, a subsidy of eight thousand 
marks, on condition of being admitted to the lights 
of British subjects ; and Edward, who was attached 
to justice when it did not interfere with the schemes 
of his ambition, eagerly hastened to perform their 
reasonable request. In this, as in a thousand subse- 
quent instances, the wise and benevolent measures 
of the government were defeated by the local aris- 
tocracy. They preferred their own ascendency to 
the interests of the state. They were eager to pre- 
vent a body of men whom they could tax and op- 
press at pleasure from sharing in the immunities 
of English subjects. Exclusion was the first and 
almost the only principle recognised by the different 
oligarchies wmch successively held under their con- 
trol the destinies of Ireland ; and to preserve this 
darling principle, they im^sitatingiy sacrificed the 
peace and prosperity of that country, and not unfre- 
quently perilled its connexion with England. An 
evasive answer was returned to the royd mandate ; 
but the suffering of the people urged them to re- 
newed applications, and two years after they re- 
peated their request. On this occasion, the king 
earnestly recommended the consideration of the pe- 
tition to the lords spiritual and temporal of Ireland; 
but both were too deeply interested in perpetuating 
abuses, and Edward's wise designs were again de- 
feated. 

The civil wars between the barons were soon re- 
newed with all their former violence. They took 
advantage of their disorders, and laid waste the new 
settlements. The lords-deputies were destitute of 
power or influence, and the royal authority was 
scarcely recognised. William de Yesey was sent 
wet to remedy these disorders ; but unfortunately 
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he became involved in a contest with the Geraldines, 
which ended in his ruin. A more vigorous and suc- 
cessful effort was made by his successor Sir John 
Wogan^ He prevailed on the rival houses of De 
Bui*gho and Fitz-Gerald to consent to a truce ; and 
having thus [partially restored tranquillity, he sum- 
moned a parliament to take the public grievances 
into consideration (A. D. 1S95). Several judicious 
acts were made by this assembly, the first that ap- 
pears to have been constitutionally convened in Ire- 
land; but the general corruption of morals could not 
be cured by legislative enactments; and though 
peace was so far restored that several Irish barons 
were enabled to attend Edward in hijs wars against 
Scotland, hostilities were continued by 'their follow- 
ers, a/id their settlements devastated during their ab- 
sence. 

The death of Edward I. while marching against 
the Scotch, and the pusillanimous retreat of Edward 
II., was foUowed by the dispersion of the army, and 
the Irish nobles returned home. De Burgho, having 
obtained by marriage the title of Earl of Ulster, and 
the extensive estates of the Lacys, was now virtually 
the lord of Ireland ; but he did not abuse his power; 
and, content with the barbarous pomp of feudalism, 
he allowed his weaker neighbours to remain unmo- 
lested. The insane attaclunent of Edward to his un» 
worthy favourite Gavestone, whom he had recalled 
in spite of the solemn promise plighted to his dying 
father, gave so much displeasure to the English no- 
bility, that they formed an association too powerful 
for the sovereign to resist, and compelled the dis- 
missal of the obnoxious minister. The king was 
very reluctant to part with his minion ; and at kngth 
appointed him governor of Ireland, whence he might 
be jecaHed at the first favourable opportunity. The 
administration of Gavestone was distinguished by 
vigour and ability. He repressed the incursions of 
\& hostile Irish, and repaired the castles that were 
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trected along the marches of the Eiiglish Pale. Uii' 
fortunately, his haughtiness and love of ostentation, 
which had been the cause of his expulsion from Eng- 
land, still continued, and excited against hrm the 
hatred of the barons, whom he affected to despise. 
Before these angry feelings could produce open war, 
Gavestone was recalled by his unwise master ; and 
soon after. Sir John Wogan was reappointed to the. 
government. He came in time to witn^s a new 
civil war between the De Burghos and Geraldines, 
whose violence it was not in his power to restrain. 
The issue of the contest, however, proved favourable 
.to a temporary restoration of tranquillity; for De 
Burgho, being taken prisoner, entered into terms of 
accommodation, which were cemented by the mar- 
riage of his daughters to Maurice and Thomas Fitz- 
Jonn, afterward the heads of the illustrious houses 
of Desmond and Kildare. 

A. D. 1314. — ^This alliance between the leaders of 
the two parties, whose hostility had hitherto been 
the great source of intestine broils, promised to secure 
the country an interval of tranquillity ; but a new 
storm from an unexpected quarter was impending,, 
which produced fresh and greater calamities. The 
memox^le triumph of the Scotch over the mighty 
army of England on the field of Bannockburn pro- 
duced great excitement in Ulster. Constant tra- 
dition declared that the northern Irish were de- 
scended from the same stock as the Albanian Scotch, 
though antiquaries had not yet begun to discuss the 
relative antiqui^ of the branches. The Ulster 
princes were delighted at the success of their breth- 
ren, and anxious to emulate such an example of 
successful resistance. At the same time, Robert 
Bruce had reason to dread the impetuous ambition 
of his brother Edward, and was consequently anx- 
ious to find some employment which might prevent 
Mm firom •ngaging in an insurrectiox^at home. Tho 
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oqnditioii of Ireland presented to one brother the 
tempting prospect of a new kingdom, and assared to 
the other the tranquillity of bis recovered dominions. 
Both eagerly embraced the oppo^unity ; and emissa^ 
ries were immediately sent through Ulster to stimu- 
late the people to strike for freedom. The enter- 
grise, however^ had been nearly defeated in the^rery 
eginning by the impatience of Edward Bruce. He 
crossed over with a small force, before his friends 
were prepared for his reception, and was forced to 
make a precipitate retreat The news of this attempt 
created some alarm in England. The deputy. Lord 
Edmund Butler, a worthy descendant of the gallant 
Fitas-'Walter, was summoned over, with some other 
noblemen, to consult about the state of the kingdom ; 
and orders were issued to take all p|t>per precautiona 
of defence. The winter was spent in deliberations ; 
and Butler, with the other barons, returned in spring, 
barely in time to rescue the kingdom. 

A. D. 1315.— On the 26th of May, Edward Bruce, 
at the head of six thousand hardy veterans, landed 
Qii the north-eastern coast, and was immediately 
joined b^ the principal toparchs of Ulster. There 
was no iorce in Ireland able to resist the combined 
armies. They fell on the unprotected settlements 
in the north, and butchered the colonists with as 
little mercy as they had themselves experienced. 
Castles were stormed; Dundalk, Atherdee, and al« 
most every town of note burned ; and, in a veiy short 
space of time, no trace of the English remained in 
Ulster but the desolation of their former dwellings. 
The news of these transactions spread dismay 
through the English Pale. Several barons were dis« 
posed to make terms with the invader; others has- 
tened to secure their possessions in the south and 
vest. The Earl of Ulster and the lord-deputy alone 
determined on a courageous resistance. The un- 
isaaonable pride of De Buigfao, exhibited even at- 
this important crisis, increased the danger. He re« 
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jeeted the proferred aid of the lord-depaty, and as- 
aumed th^ entire conduct of the war. Being joined 
by FediiiB O'Connor, he advanced against Bruce; 
but was defeated, though not decisively. Before the 
earl could retrieve his losses Fedlim was recalled 
by an insurrection in his own dominions; and De 
Burgho, thus weakened, was soon after compelled 
to retire. 

The army of Fedlim suffered so severely in this 
retreat from the hostility of the northern septs that 
he was unable to resist his rival ; and the dispirited 
forces of De Burgho could lend him no effectual as- 
sistance. He was, however, soon reUeved by the 
arrival of Sir Richard Bermingham with a select 
body of English soldiers. By the aid of this rein- 
forcement he was enabled to take the field. His 
rival fell in the engagement that ensued ; and Fedlim 
was restored to his former dignity and possessions. 
But gratitude had no place in the breast of the Ihsh 
prince. The first use he made of his recovered 
power was to enter into a strict alliance with Bruce, 
and draw his sword against his deliverers. The 
O'Briens of Thomond, and a great proportion of the 
toparchs of Munster and Meath followed his example. 
Even the descendants of English settlers, and es* 
peciaily the once powerful Lacys, declared them- 
selves adherents of the Scottish invader. A great 
body of the native clergy eagerly embraced his cause; 
the rest waited for the pope's decision, for they knew 
that Uie Bruces were not on the best of terms witib 
his holiness. Confident of success, Edward Bruce 
was solemnly crowned at Dundalk, and immediately 
afterward prepared to march southwards — a step 
now become imperatively necessary, for the re- 
sources of the north were exhausted, and his army 
suffering the extremity of famine. 

Fitz-Thomas, Baron of O'Phaly, the head of the 
Geraldines, and Butler, the lord-deputy, made every 
exertion to prepare for the coming i]TU|»tion, acd' 
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were immediately rewarded with the titles of earls ; 
the former of Kiidare, the latter of Carrick. Tlie 
other lords of the Pale also declared themselves de* 
termined to support the king with their lives and 
fortunes, and readily gave hostages for their alleei- 
ance to Hotham, the royal commissioner* The 
most pressing danger arose from the revolt of Fed- 
lim O'Connor, who had already, defeated several in- 
ferior-leaders, and severely harassed the settlements 
in Connaught. A powerful army, commanded by 
William de Burgho^ brother of the Earl of Ulster, and 
Sir Richard Bermingham, was therefore sent into 
the western districts, to restrain and chastise these 
ravages. Fedlim, encouraged by previous success, 
ventured to hazard a pitched battle. The engage- 
ment took place near the town of Athenry, and was 
long and bloody. At length, the Iriish were routed 
with terrible slaughter; their monarch, and most 
of their princes, were among the slain. This was 
the most decisive victory which the settlers had 
ever obtained. The power of the O'Connor family 
was irretrievably destroyed, and the entire province 
of Coimaught placed at the mercy of the De Burghos. 
An interesting anecdote of fidelity is recorded by the 
original narrators of this battle. They tell us, that 
after the battle Sir Richard Bermingham directed 
one of his attendants, named Hussey, to search the 
field, and try whether the body of his great enemy 
O'KeUy was among the slain. Accompanied by a 
single attendant, Hussey commenced his search; 
and O'Kelly, who had heard the orders, came with 
his squire from a thicket in which he had been con- 
cealed, and, presenting himself to Hussey, endea- 
voured to seduce him from his allegiance. He rep- 
resented to the young page the inferiority of the 
station assigned hiiii by Bermingham, and made the 
most liberal promises of wealth and preferment if he 
would desert his master's banners. Da2zled by 
Moh splendid offersy Hussey^s servant eagerly be« 
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sought him to comply ; but the young' page indig- 
nantly slew him as a traitor. He was immediately 
assailed by O^Kelly and his servant : the latter he 
luckily felled to the earth by a single blow ; and, 
alter a tedious combat, he struck down O'Kelly with 
a mortal wound. The servant, in the mean time, 
had partially recovered ; and Hussey compelled him 
to take up the body of his master, and bear it to the 
English camp. When Bermingham heard the ac- 
count of this gallant exploit, he immediately con- 
ferred the honour uf knigbthood on his page, and 
assigned him a large estate out of the forfeited pos- 
sessions of the O'Connors. 

The death of his ally did not check the operations 
of Edward Bruce. He extended his ravages to the 
very walls of Dublin, and filled the capital with con- 
sternation. The Earl of Ulster, having been mar- 
ried to a sister of the Scottisli king, was suspected 
of favouring the pretensions of Bruce ; and his in- 
action during the incursion seemed to prove that he 
was not a steady supporter of his rightful sovereign. 
On this account he was seized and thrown into 
prison by the chief magistrate of Dublin : nor could 
all the remonstrances of the English government 
procure for a long time his liberation. Walter de 
Lacy^ after having solemnly disavowed all connexion 
with the Scotch, joined Bruce, and acted as his 
guide in the march of the invaders through Meath 
and Leinster. Led by this traitor, Bruce traversed 
Ossory, and even penetrated into Munster; but the 
savage devastations of his licentious soldiery alien- 
ated the affections of the inhabitants, who were pre- 
viously disposed to regard him as a liberator, and 
the Geraldines were easily enabled to collect an 
army sufficient to prevent his farther advance. 

The soldiers of the Geraldines were too deficient 
in arms and discipline for the leaders to hazard a 
regular battle ; but they were soon reinforced by the 
new lord-deputy, Roger Mortimer, who landed a( 
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Waterford with a train of forty knifffats and their 
attendants. Bruce was now compelled to retreat, 
which he did with precipitation, leaving the Lacys 
exposed to all the consequences of their rash rebel- 
Uon. Mortimer exacted a heavy vengeance from 
the faithless chieftains. He seized all their castles 
and estates in Meath, and compelled them to seek 
refuge in the wilds of Connaught. The English in- 
terest soon began to revive ; and the pope lent his 
powerful assistance to restore its ascendency. Sen- 
tence of excommunication was solemnly pronounced 
agfainst Bruce and all his adherents, but more par- 
ticularly those priests who had preached so zeal- 
ously in his cause. This interference seems to 
have been anticipated ; for the northern Irish princes 
sent a deputation to Rome, in Order to lav before 
the pontiff a full statement of all the evils which the 
English had inflicted on their country. It was, in- 
deed, a black catalogue of crimes, and yet there is 
something irresistibly ludicrous in the manner of 
describing the grievances. The massacre of thou- 
sands is placed on the same scale as the imprison- 
ment of a prelate ; and the injury done to a cathe* 
dral described -as more atrocious than the robbery 
of a nation. Pope John XXII. transmitted the ap- 
peal to Edward, with a recommendation to redress 
all these wrongs, lay and clerical ; but the state of 
the country prevented the introduction of any im- 
provements. 

After t^^ departure of Mortimer, the administra- 
tion was intrusted successively to the Archbishops 
of Cashel and Dublin. They published the bulls of 
excommunication, . and ordered them to be read 
daily at every mass celebrated in the English army. 
The Archbishop of Armagh did not confine himself 
to spiritual weapons ; he resided constantly in the 
eamp, and took an active part in directing all mili- 
tary operations. In the mean time, Bruce^s army 
was enduring the most horrible ezteemitiea ot £ui* 
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kie. Shot up in the northern districts, which had 
lain desolate since the commencement of the war, 
fa^ could not procure any subsistence for his follow- 
ers. The most loathsome and revolting objects 
were eagerly sought by the famishing wretches; 
and we are assured that they even fed on the dead 
bodies of their brethren ! Robert Bruce, hearing of 
his brother's precarious situation, made hasty prepa- 
rations to bring hkn relief; but by this means only 
accelerated his ruin. Jealous of his brother's fame, 
Edward determined that victory should be entirely 
his own,. and hastily led his forces against Sir 
Richard Bermingham, who had advanced into Ul- 
uter at the head of fifteen thousand men (A. D. 1318). 
The fate of Ireland was decided at the battle of 
Dundalk. The famished Scots were broken by the 
physical strength of their opponents ; the Irish felt 
Chat they fought under the curse of the church ; while 
the English were roused by the belief that Heaven 
was on their side, and that the blessing pronounced 
on their arms by the primate, that very morning, 
rendered them invincible. In the midst of the en- 
gagement Bruce was singled out by an English 
knight named Maupas ; and so furious was the en- 
counter that both fell dead together on the plain. 
The carnage was frightful ; for quarter was refused 
to wretches who had incurred the penalties of ex- 
communication. A few escaped by their superior 
knowledge of the country, and carried to their breth- 
ren certain intelligence that their hopes o( independ^ 
ence were frustrated for ever. In a few days after, 
Robert Bruce arrived on the coast i but hearing of 
his bpother's fate, he immediately retired ; and Ber- 
mingham, thus freed from all apprehensions of the 
Scotch, led back his victorious troops, having first 
expelled from their lands the toparchs that had been 
the most zealous supporters of Bruce. The suc- 
cMsM general was created Earl of Louth ^ and 
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Baton of Atherdee, — a distinetion which he vM. 

deserved* 

The evils of war are not to be measured merely 
by the number of the slain, or the extent of devas- 
tation ; there are frequently calamities more oppres- 
sive, and more permanent, which escape the notice 
of the ordinary historian. Bruce had been slain, his 
foliowei*s dispersed, and tranquiUity of some kind 
restored ; but the land was desolate, the exchequer 
empty, the soldiers mutinous ibr pay, the people 
starving^ ibr lack of food. The great baiion^, who 
always maintained a large train of followers, were 
unable to support their retainers, and they began to 
exact what they called ** coyne and livery,*' — in 
other words, pay and food for their soldiers. This 
compendious mode of supporting an army, by quar- 
tering it immediately on the people, has been more 
than once tried in Ireland. It has been found an 
excellent meuns of converting a petty disturbance 
into a formidable insurrection, and of diffusing 
through some devoted district intense hatred of a 
^vemment that exposed the peasant's little prop 
erty to licensed plunder, and his wife and daugn- 
ters to insult and pollution. But the Irish oligar- 
chies never were famous for k>oking to remote con- 
sequences. They did not fear the serf whom they 
crushed down by their brute force ; but the wretch, 
incapable of obtaining open redress, sought for se- 
cret revenge. They believed that the money wrung 
from their oppressed tenants was clear gain ; but 
they saw not that when the substantial yeomanry 
fled before extortion, and their places were sup- 
plied by miserable thralls, the land was no ionjget 
efficiently cultivated, and that thetr actual receipts 
bore an amazing disproportion to their nominal 
rent-roll. The fable of the boy and the goose that 
iaid golden eggs has been often faithfully and fatally 
cealiMd in Ireland. The lindloEd that loha his taik 
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%xAry of a fair share of their profits is his own worst 
enemy: he destroys all nfotives to industry; he 
puts a stop to the iioproveinent of his own ground ; 
he actually offers a, premium for exhausting the fer« 
tility of his own land. If no better motive has any 
influence over the minds of Irish proprietors, self- 
interest ought long since to have shown them tho 
ruin that such short-sighted avarice was bringing on 
themselves as well as on their country; and it 
might, if miserable pride had not interfered, — the 
pride of showing an enormous rent-roll, in which 
the first figure to the left was rarely significant, 
** It is well to have at least the name of the thing,*' 
is recorded as an Anglo-Irish proverb in the earliest 
times ; and this love of the name without the reality 
continues to the present day. It is easy to swdii 
the nominal income by demanding W. per acre for 
ground not worth half the sum ; but the tenant wiU 
be unable to perform his promise. In many such 
cases he will pay very little ; in most nothing. But 
we have digressed from the first estabfi^nnent of 
the system to its present modified operation, and 
must now resume the regtdar course of our nar- 
ration. 

The exaction of coyne and livery was first com- 
menced by Maurice Fitz-Thoma^ of Desmond ; and 
the severity with which this arbitrary tax was levied 
was so great, that Baron Finglas declares ^ it would 
destroy hell, if used in the same.*' Finglas was 
chief baron of the Irish exchequer, and subsequently 
diief justice of the King's Bench in the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; and his brief account of the evils that 
followed from this t3rranny comesto us recommended 
by the weight of judicial authority, independent of 
the internal evidence of its truth. He says, *^ Nevir 
sithence did the Oeraldines of Mounster, the But- 
lers, ne Geraldines of Leinster obediently obey the 
kjmg's lawes in Irelaund ; but continually allied thom- 
lelveB with Irishmeny aseiag oontinualiy coyne and 
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livery, 'vdiereby all the londe is now of Irish rule, esE* 
cept the little English Pale, within the counties of 
Dublin and Myeth, and Urieil (Louth), which passe 
not thirty or fourty miles in compasse. Item, m the 
forsaid mannere for the lacke of punishment of the 
^ete lordes of Monnster by ministracione of jus- 
tice, they, by ther extortione of coyne and livery, and 
othir atiusions, have expelled all the English free- 
holders and inhabitants out of Mounster; so that in 
fiftie yeres passid was none ther obedient to the 
kyng's lawes, except cities and walled townes; and 
Koo this hath been the decaie of Mounster.** The 
Geraldines unhesitatingly seized on the lands of all 
the proprietors whom their oppression drove into ex- 
ile; and in a very few years Desmond was the prince, 
rather than the proprietor, of Waterford, Cork, Kerry, 
and Limerick. Thus began the fatal system under 
which Iceland continues to suffer at the present hour ; 
a eystem pursued with little variation by every race 
of landlords which the different revolutions intro- 
duced ; a system of giving the land only to miserable 
eerfs, and discouraging, ^ every means, the growth 
of an independent middle class^ The feudal barons 
drove out the first race of freeholders ; the under- 
takers in the reigns of Elizabeth and James refused 
to grant leases on such terms as would encourage a 
tenant to expend capital and industry on the land; 
the Cromweilian settlers steadily pursued the same 
course ; (heir descendants, through the greater part of 
the last century, invariably discouraged the Protest- 
ant or Enffhsh tenant, who refused to pay a rent 
which would deprive him of every comfort, and who 
felt himself entitled to the rights of a citizen, and 
the protection of equal laws. The natural /:onse- 
ouence has been, that the landlords have heaped up 
tne materials of a servile war, ever ready to explode ; 
and have kept the country on the ver^ of a general 

ruian insurrection, whose danger is increased by 
violent meana used to check its partial eruptioni. 
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The eondnet of the eler^, at this period, was not 
•ueh as should have been expected from ministers of 
the gospel of peace. The ecclesiastics only imitated 
the barons in setting the English government at de- 
fiance ; but (here w^s more consistency, more unity 
of purpose and design, in the opposition of the spir- 
itual aristocracy. The barons were frequently forced 
to yield; but the prelates uniformly prevailed in 
every contest. One circumstance illustrative of the 
daring spirit manifested by the bishops, as well as of 
the ludicrous fanaticism of the age, deserves to be 
recorded (A. D. 13*24). Richard Ledred, Bishop of 
Ossory, having, for some unknown reason, become 
Che enemy of a noUe lady, named Dame Alice Ket- 
ler, summoned her, with her json and sevjeral of her 
dependants, befoire his spiritual court, on a charge of 
witchcraft. The indictment was wondrously spe- 
cific, and the overt acts charged as precise as possible. 
She was accused of going throiu^ Kilkenny every 
evening, immediately before cur&w, sweeping the 
refuse of the streets to her son^s door, and mutter- 
ing the poetic incantation*-^ 

** To Che home of WlUiam my wn, 
Hto aU llw vealth of KQIwnny town." 

It was further alleged, that she made assignations 
near a cross-road with a demon named Robin Ar- 
tyssoii, and provided a strange supper for her etrange 
paramour, to wit, nine red cocks' and eleven pea- 
cocks' eyes. After this delicate repast, it was stated 
that 41ice and Robin were accustomed to help diges- 
tion by taking an evening excursion all the world 
over; and the broomstick which served as her charger 
was produced in court. Finally, it was stated Aat 
a sacragiental wafer, on which the name of the devil ^ 
was inscribed, had been found in her chamber. Not- 
withstanding this body of evidence the lady was ac- 
quitted ; but one of her attendants was found guilty. 
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and executed. But the bishop was not so eamly 
foiled. The tady was again brought to trial, on a 
new charge of heresy, convicted, and burned at the 
stake; and Adam Duff, a gentleman of a respectable 
family in Leinster, being convicted of the same of- 
fence, shared the same fate. Lord Arnold de la 
Poer, seneschal of the palatinate to which Kilkenny 
then belonged, disgusted at these exhibitions of 
mingled foUy and barbarity, interfered to check Led- 
red^s proceedings. The bishop immediately arrested 
him as a heretic ; and when the lord-deputy inter- 
fered for his protection, the undaunted prelate ex- 
tended his chatge to that personage himself. 

In Ireland now was exhibited the extraordinary 
spectacle of the chief governor arraigned before the 
bench of bishops on a formal charge of heresy. 
All the business of the state was suspended, for the 
lordndeputy was also chancellor. Parliament, then 
Bitting, was unable to proceed with any business, 
and the courts of law. were closed. After a long 
and tedious trial, the lord-deputy was formally ac- 
quitted, and testified his joy by a magnificent ban- 
quet open to all comers* Lord de la Poer was not 
equally fortunate. He had been seized by the bishop 
in the first instance, and perished in the miserable 
dungeon to which he had been confined. Not satis* 
lied with this vengeance, the bishop appealed to 
Rome, and obtained a papal brief, exhorting the 
king to prevent the |nx>wth of heresy in Ireland. 
But the mischief luckily reverted on the head of its 
author. Ledred was himself accused of heresy be- 
fore his metropolitan, and forced to save himself by 
a precipitate retreat. The remainder of his worth- 
less lite was spent in poverty and exile; but the 
effects of his mischievous efforts were long and 
lasting. 

A. D. 1327. — ^During the administration of the 
Earl of Kildare, a civil war commenced, in which 
the greater part of the English barons were epgaged. 
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The cause of this furious contest was the most tri^ 
rial imaginable. The Lord de la Poer had called 
Maurice of Desmond a rhymer ; and Maurice, prob- 
ably believing that the imputation of any literary 
attainment waB inconsistent with the barbarous dig- 
nity which he affected, resolved to revenge the af- 
front by arms. The Butlers and Berminghams ^ 
^'oined the side-of Maurice. De la Poer was assisted 
y the De Burghos. The strugg[le was long and du- 
bious ; for, though Poer was easily driven from his 
territories, his afiies could not be subdued with equal 
facility. The lands were laid waste by the furious 
inroads of the rival partisans; and the Irish septs 
in Leinster took advantage of these commotions, to 
revolt. In the midst of these tumults Kildare died, 
and was succeeded by Roger Outlawt^ Prior of KU- 
mainham. 

The first effort of the prelate was to reconcile the 
barons ; and in this he succeeded the more easily as 
they were alarmed at the extent of their own devas- 
tations. The Irish septs, hopeless (A success, also 
tendered their submission, and again petitioned to 
be admitted to the privileges of British subjects. 
But the barons were too fond of their .old system 
of policy to allow those whom they destined to 
be their serfs to obtain the privile^s of freemen. 
They declared the proposed grace injurious to the 
cause of English ascendency, and by their com- 
bined influence disappointed at once both king and 
people. 

The Irish were justly indignant at this gross in* 
stance of tyranny and injustice. They immediatel]^ 
took up arms, and ranging themselves under the ban- 
ners of O'firian, Prince of Thomond, obtained several 
advantages over the English in Leinster. Their 
career was marked by ruthless massacre and deso- 
lation. We are told, that on one occasion they sur- 
rounded a church in which about eighty English 
•Qttlen wer« assembled* Tbeae unfortunate victim% 
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hopeless of escape, petitioned for the safety of their 
pastor; but eveii this was refused. The priest wm 
the first victim. He was slain at the very altar, and 
the consecrated elements tramfded in the dust. The 
invaders had first shown the example of despising all 
that was in that age deemed holy. The example 
BOW revertied on themselves, and they were doomed 
to pay a heavy penalty for their former excesses. 
The lord-depnty, finding the forces of the govern- 
ment unable to quell the insurrection, solicited the 
aid of Maurie^ of Desmond, and treated with this 
haughty dynast more as an independent prince than a 
feudal baron. ^ To secure the support of Maurice, he 
was created Earl of Desmohd, and his territories 
erected into a county palatine, in which he was al- 
lowed to exercise independent jurisdiction. The 
number of palatinates was shortly ailer increased to 
nine,-— Carlow, Wexford-, Kilkenny, Leix, Meath, 
Ulster, and the territories of the Earls of Desmond 
and Ori^ond. The oalatine lords in these districts 
exercised all the rights of sovereign princes ; made 
barons and knights ; exercised both criminal and 
eivil jurisdiction; appointed their own officers of 
justice, and claimed the right of making war and 
peace at their pleasure. Under such circumstances 
the authority of government was merely nominal,and 
the country was in effect divided into several inde- 
pendent sovereignties beyond the control of the 
crown. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Sir An-» 
;thony Lucy was appointed to the government. He 
was an English knight, eminently distinguished for 
wisdom, firmness, and valour, and there was rarely 
an occasion when such qualifications were more re« 
quisite in a lord-deputy. Suspecting that the Irish 
were secretly encouraged in their depredations by 
the barons, he summoned a parliament to meet him 
at Kilkenny. The thinness of the attendancet sBd 
liie preteMs need by those who did com* lor ^m^^aU 
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kig* again* converted his suspicions into certainty, 
and he tool^ the decisive measure of arresting aU tm 
leading nobles. Desmond, Mandeville, the two De 
Burghos, and the two Berminghams were thrown 
into prison by the spirited deputy, and soon after 
brought to trial. William Bermiuj^ham was con* 
▼ict^ on the dearest evidence, and immediately ex- 
ecuted. Desmond was forced, after along confine* 
ment, to give ^eat surety for his appearance, and 
was then sent mto England. 

The Irish nobles would scarcely have submitted 
to this rigour, but that Edward was expected to 
come over in person, and strictly investigate the 
state of affairs in Ireland. Extensive preparations 
were made, apparently for this expedition ; but they 
were only intended to veil the monarch's real de- 
signs against Scotland* The forces collected on the 
western coast were suddenly ordered to march north* 
wards ; and Ireland was, as usualf neglected. The 
only measure taken to tranquillize the country was 
the most injudicious that could possibly be adopted* 
The Prior of Kilmainham was directed to enter into 
terms of accommodation with all the insurgents of 
English and Irish race. He thus, indeed, for a time 
restored a hollow tranquillity ; but he revealed to 
the disaffected the secret of their own strength, and 
the royal weakness. About the same time an event 
fraught with the most pernicious consequences oc« 
cerred. The Earl of Ulster was assassinated by his 
own servants at Carrickfemis ; and his countess, 
with her infant daughter, ned to Enriand in coo* 
sternation. The vast estates of De Burgho were 
thus left without any adequate defence i and the 
king, who, as guardian of the infant heir, ought to 
have held them in ward, took no measures for their 
security. Of course they became the prey of rapins 
and violence. The sept of the O'Nials took up arms, 
and, passing the river Bann, drove out the English 
•ettlers after a desperate reaistaooe. They thea 
. Vol. L— K 
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parcelled out the conquered territories among them* 
selves, and gave them the name of Upper and Lower 
Clan-Hugh'Boy, in honour of their.leader, Hugh-Boy 
O'Nial. The earPs possessions in Connaught were 
seized by the junior branches of the De fiarghos ; 
and as the usurpers were conscious that the law of 
EUigland would deprive them of their acquisition, 
they resigned at once the English law, language, and 
name, and assumed the character of I^ish toparchs, 
under the title of Mac William Oughter and Mac Wil- 
liam Eighter, that is, the farther and nether Mac- 
William. Similar degeneracy wa9 exhibited in al- 
most every part of the country ; and it soon became 
proverbial that the descendants of English settlers 
were Hihemis ipsis Hibemiores^ ** more Irish than the 
Irish themselves." 

The course adopted by the government under these 
circumstances was so unsteady and vacillating that 
the evils hourly^increased. In a moment of impetu- 
ous mdignation, Edward issued a proclamaticm that 
none but those of English birth should be eligible to^"^^"* 
^ny office; but, finding the Irish aristocracy pre-,'^ 
paring for resistance, he Mmited the exclusion to the 
native Irish, and eventually excepted from its opera- 
tion all those who had obtained charters of privileges^ 
Again, he encouraged the Lord-4ep«ty Word in his 
vigorous efforts to control the Earls of Desmond and 
Kildare ; but immediately after, he took both these 
lords into favour, in order to procure their aid in the 
invasion of France. The Irish forces were honour- 
ably distinguished bv their achievements in the 
Frendi war ; and Kildare showed so much valour at 
the siege of Calais, that he received the honour of 
knighthood from the king's own hand. But these 
favours only served to exalt the pride of the Gerald^ 
ines, and to make them less inclined to yield obe-» 
dience as subjects. 

A. D. 1353.— The only gleam, of sunshine in this 
long and gloomy period was the brief administration 
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• of Sir Thomas Rokefoy. Mild in his manners, and 
upright in his conduct this excellent governor suc- 
cessfully laboured to conciliate all parties by justice 
and moderation. When advised to enrich himself 
by arts well known to all that went before, and many 
that smcceeded him, he nobly replied, '* I am served 
without parade or splendour; but let my dishes be 
wooden, rather than my creditors unpaid." But the 
abilities of Rokeby were not equal to the purity of 
his intentions. Indeed, powers absolutely miracu- 
lous were required to tranquillize a land where every 
spot was filled with the elements tfi discord, and 
where every person felt an interest in creating public 
•disturbance. 

A. D. 1361. — Edward, seeing the little respect paid 
to his deputies, resolved to commit the government of 
Ireland to his second son Lionel Duke of Clarence, 
who had married the heiress of the Earl of Ulster. 
Extensive preparations were made to enable the 
young prince to conduct himself with vigour in his 
new government ; and the highest expectations were 
formed of the benefits that were to follow from his 
visit. By one fatal error all these well-grounded 
hopes were disappointed. The youthful duke was 
surrounded by men of English birth, who induced 
kim to ^ight the lords of the Pale; and these 
haughty nobles refused to give him the least assist- 
ance in his military'operations. Left to the guidance 
of his own inexperienced followers, Lionel marched 
against the O'Briens of Thomond ; and, from his 
ignonmce of the country, was soon involved in diffi- 
eulties from which he saw no means of escape. In 
this mortifying condition, he was obliged to ap- 
peal to the compassion of the lords of the Pale, by 
whom he was speedilyrelievedf and even enabled to 
gain some advantages over the enemy. He returned 
soon after to England, having added a new and dan- 
l^rotts distinction to the parties by which the coun- 
Iry was aljready distracted. Henceforth the termSf 
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Engiifth by birth, and Eng^lish by blood, beeame in- 
vidious marks of separation, and caused new hostili- 
ties as violent and mveterate as any yet recorded. 

After a brief absence, during which the reins of 
ffovemment were held successively by the Earl of 
Ormond and Sir Thomas Dale, the Duke of Clarence 
returned, and summoned a parliament to consult on 
the state of the country (A. D. 1367). The most 
numerous and respectable assembly that had hitherto 
been convened in Ireland met on this occasion at 
Kilkenny. The result of their labours was 4in act 
memorable in the dark annals of Irish legislation, the 
celebrated Statuti or Kilkcnnt. It provided that 
marriage, fosterage, or gossipred with the Irish, or 
submission to the Irish law, shbnld be considered 
and punished as hiffh-treason. It declared that if 
any man of English descent should use an Irish 
name, the Irish language, or observe Irish customs, 
he should forfeit his estates until security was given 
for his conformity to English habits. It was also 
declared penal to present a mere irishman (that is, 
one who had not purchased a charter of denization) 
to any benefice, or to receive him into any monastery; 
And finally, it was strictly fort)idden to entertain any 
native baird,. minstrel, or story-teller; or to admit 
an Irish horse to graze on we pasture of a liege 
suUect! 

This precious specimen of legislation was lauded 
as a masterpiece of policy by those who thought that 
the conversion of the Enghsh into mere Irish was 
the great danger to be apprehended; and even in 
later times there have been found some to Join in the 
euloffy. Yet, could there be any thing more impoli- 
tic than thus to denounce all the institutions, civil 
and religious, of a people not3ret subdued— and this, 
too, after all their petitions for admission within the 
pale of the Englisn law had been contnmeliously 
neglected t In fact, the Irish were forced by their 
oppressors to retain their ancient system, ania than 
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imnished for their adherence lo what they would 
gladly have resigned. In the words of Loid Clare, 
** it was a declaration of perpetual war, not only 
against the native Irish, but against every person of 
English blood who had settled beyond the limits of 
the Pale, and from motives of personal interest, or 
convenience, had formed connexions with the natives, 
or adopted their laws and customs : and it had the 
fuU efiect which might have been expected ; it drew 
closer the confederacy it was mesuit to dissolve, 
and implicated the col(»iy of the Pale in cease* 
less warfare and contention with each other, and 
with the inhabitants of the adjacent district." The 
conduct of the clergy is not the least astounding part 
of this extraordinary proceeding. Not satisfied with 
their efforts in conveying the statute through the 
parliament, they denounced anathemas and excom« 
munications on all those who disobeyed its pro- 
visiCHis ; declaring that every thing Irish was an object 
of abhorrence to Grod and man. Three of these 
bishops were themselves Irishmen; and we may 
well be surprised at the virulence with which these 
apostates branded the institutions of their vio* 
lenee. But our wonder ceases when we learn that 
tithes and other ecclesiastic exactions wese always 
resisted, in those districts wh^pe the Brehon law pre-^ 
vailed* 

JBut the Statute of Kilkenny failed tot produce the 
effects that Edward anticipated. The insurrections 
and civil wars continued ; the authority of the lords- 
deputies was disregarded ; and the expense of the 
Irish government became a serious burden to the 
British parliament (A. D. 1376). Sir William Wind- 
sor, the lord-deputy, by the ro3ral command assem- 
bled the parliament of the Pale; but they pleaded 
poverty, and refused the supplies'. Edward nad re- 
course to the extraordinary measure of summoning 
a species of Irish parliament to meet him in England* 
The bishops were directed to send over two oi tlM 

K8 
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clergT from every diocess; the commons were of« 
dered to send two representatives from each coanbri 
and two burgesses from each city and borough. The 
returns made to these whtsof summons prove clearly 
that the prelates were as little disposed to submit to 
the royal power as the barons. The greater number 
of diocesses expressly prohibited their deputies from 
consenting to ioy subsidies ; and the counties and 
cities followed their example. Cork, Youffhal, RosSi 
and a few othef places ^ve full powers to Uieir repre- 
eentatives ; but the limitation placed on the majority 
rendered the whole proceeding nugatory* Money 
was the only thing the king wanted, and money was 
precisely the subject on which the different constitu* 
Bncies prevented the deputies from deliberating* 
The deputies went over and assembled at Westmin* 
steri but 88 they had no authority, their debates 
were a mere idle form, and they soon separated* 
During the remainder of Edwanfs reign, the royal 
authority continually declined, and the unrestrained 
excesses of the barons kept the country in a state 
of the utmost misery. Foreign merchants refused 
to visit the hapless land without special letters of 
protection. Trade and commerce were consequently 
all but extinguished. New adventurers coming over 
from England inflamed dissensions by their grasping 
avarice ; and the clergy, already demoralized, were 
fhrther degraded by being employed to raise and lead 
armies, which the crown feared to intrust to the 
barons. These were the fatal consequences of Ed- 
ward's foreign wars, which withdrew bis attention 
from his domestic concerns, and prevented him from 
applying any remedy to the evils which he saw and 
vauuy lamented* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

tkt SiHtff 0/ hOmUt during the Crv/Z Wars bttwetn the Bouaea^ 

York ami IxauaaUr, " 

Thb accession of the unfortunate Richard II. had 
no immediate effect upon the affairs of Ireland. The 1 

expenses, however, of its misgovemnient called the i 

attention of the British parliament to the state of 
that country, and they adopted the judicious measure 
of compelling absentees to return under pain of for- 
feiture. The war with France and Scotland, though 
not vigorously maintained by any of the beUigerent 
powers, wasted them all by the encouragement it 
afforded to predatory expeditions* The coast of 
Ireland was long infested by a French fleet, until at 
length the enemy was overtaken in the harbour of 
Kinsale by the English, and completely defeated. 
Little of importance occurred during the administra- 
tions of the Earl of March and Sir Philip Courtney. 
The latter governor was removed in consequence of 
his illegal extortions ; but historians have not record* 
ed the particulars of his crimes and punishment. 
The government was next conferred on the king's 
prime favourite, Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford and 
Marquis of Dublin. Extraordinary preparations were 
made for his departure ; but when he had proceeded 
as far as Wales, Richard found himself unable to 
part with bis minion, and the administration was 
managed by his deputies. 

The English nobilitv soon revolted against the 
dominion which Oxford exercised ; and, after a brief 
•trugffle, he was driven into Flanders. His creatures 
In Imaad shared his fate. They were strippeu of 
Iheir powwt ud the adniinistxation eonffdea to fit 
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John Stanley, and afterward to the Earl of Ormond. 
The latter acted with more viffour than his predeces* 
sors. He compeUed the O'Neals of Ulster to give 
hostages for their fidelity; and he gained a great 
victory at Kilkenny over a numerous army of Irish 
insurgents. The disordered state of Ireland, how- 
ever, continued to be the subject of bitter complaints 
b\ the English parliament; and the king at length 
resolved to lead over a sufficient army, and complete 
the conquest of the country. He is said to have 
formed this resolution, partly because he dreaded 
the Duke of Gloucester, who was fiist nominated to 
the command, but principally on account of a sarcasm 
uttered by some princes of Germany, when Richard 
canvassed them for his election to the empire. 
Having maifded a Bohemian princess, he trusted 
that, by this connexion, he had acquired sufficient 
interests to be chosen emperor. But the electors 
refused to confer the dignit3r on one who had been 
unable to defend the acquisitions made by his. ances- 
tors in France — ^who could not control the factions 
of his En^Ush subjects, nor subdue the enemies of 
his authority in Ireland. The truth of this reproach 
made it the more bitter ; and Richard determmed to 
acquire military fame in Ireland, where he Imd the 
fairest prospects of success. 

A powerful army, led by the king in person, could 
not be resisted by the Irish toparchs. As soon as 
Richard landed the native princes and the barons 
hastened to tender their allegiance, and perform 
homage. The vainglorious king was satisfied with 
this appearance of submission; he traversed ttie 
country in ail the pomp of militaxy triumph, and 
soon returned to England, after having expended 
enormous sums, and performed absolutely nothing. 

The young Earl ot March, who remained in Ire- 
land as lord-deputy, fatalljr experienced how delusive 
were the submissions wluch Kichard had accepted. 
It had been stipulated, that the Irish septe aioald 
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completely evacuate Leinster; bat when the time 
for the performance of the agreement arrived, they 
not only refused to stir, but boldly took up arms. In 
this petty war the Earl of March was slain, with 
several of his companions ; and MacMurchard, who, 
though pensioned by the king, headed the revolt, se- 
verely harassed the English settlements, no longer 
protected by the forces of the deputy. When the 
news of these events reached England, Richard at 
once determined on a second expedition into Ireland, 
to avenge his cousin's death. Orders were issued 
for levying forces and raising money ; but the royal 
emissaries behave^ so harshly in the execution of 
these commands, that the disaffection which the 
king's misconduct had already caused soon became 
universal. The banishment of Hereford, and the 
illegal seizure of his paternal property, had justly 
offended that powerful and popular nobleman. He 
had previously formed an extensive connexion with 
a great body of the English nobility ; and Richard, 
just before his departure, added to the strength of 
the conspiracy, by proclaiming the Earl of North- 
umberland a traitor, and his lands forfeited. . Having 
thus almost wantonly provoked a rebellion, Richard 
set sail, and on the 13th day of May arrived in 
Waterford. 

The entire progress of the weak monarch was 
marked by vanity and incapacity. When a great 
part of the season had been wasted in idle parade, 
he advanced against the enemy through a difficult 
country, where no provisions could te procured. 
MacMurchard, secure in his fastnesses, could not be 
forced to an engagement. He left the English to 
contend with his formidable allies— fatigue and 
famine; enemies that soon thinned the ranks of 
the invaders. Richard, forced to retreat before an 
enemy he despised, had recourse to negotiation ; but 
his terms were haughtily rejected by MacMurchard. 
Irritated by these disappointmeatSy the king vowed 
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never to return until he had chastised the insolent 
chieftain ; but the news that reached him from Eng- 
land soon compelled him to change his resolution* 
Unfayourable winds had prevented any intercourse 
between the two countries for some weeks; and 
when the weather changed, the news of HerelTord's 
invasion and its rapid success canje upon him hke 
a'thunderbolt. Even in this crisis, he neglected all 
reasonable precautions ; he delayed in Ireland until 
the Welsh army, collected by the Earl of Salisbuiy, 
dispersed in despair ; and he returned, with a scanty 
tram, to a country where he had no longer a friend. 
He threw hin^self into the Castle of Conway, with 
the design of returning to Ireland ; but was betrayed 
into the hands of his rival, and soon after perished 
in prison. 

The usurpation of the House of Lancaster shopk 
to ite very foundation the English interesto in Ire* 
land. Henry IV. was too busily engaged in sup- 
pressinp^the numerous insurrections which the defect 
of his title encouraged to pay any regard to the state 
of a distant province. His son, unfortunately, pre- 
ferred the barren laurels acquired in France to the 
substantial advantages which might have been ac- 

Juired nearer home. During both these reigns, the 
fish septs acquired fresh power and territory. 
They hemmed in the settlers on every side, and 
were paid a large tribute for granting them a pre- 
carious protection. The Stetute of I&lkenny could 
no longer be observed, for there was no force to 
exact Uie penalties for ite violation. The barons 
degenerated into Irish chieftains ; the exactions of 
^ co3n]e and livery** were levied in open violation 
of the law ; and the royal authority was so little re- 
garded, that many peers disdained to attend their 
duties in parliament. The jealousy between the de- 
scendants of the old settlers and the English by birth 
assumed the appearance of national hostility, and 
was rendered more virulejit by the unwise enact- 
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ments of the English parliament, and the indiscrimi- 
nate rigour of the English administration. In the 
beginning of the reign of Henry V., an act was 
passed prohibiting Irish adventurers from coming to 
England ; and all such as had previously arrived were 
ordered to depart forthwith. This law was extended, 
by the insolence and folly of the ministry, to the 
sons of the Irish nobility in the universities and inns 
of court. Stung by this insult, they returned home, 
anxious to harass a government by which they had 
been stigmatized, and restrained from open rebellioii 
only by their dread of the native Irish. The gov- 
ernors and legal officers sent over from England 
scarcely deigned to disguise their contempt of the 
old colonists ; they even ventured to insult the par- 
liament of the Pale ; and when the legislature was 
anxious to present a petition of grievances to the 
sovereign, the chancellor (Merbury) refused to affix 
the seal, so that it could not be transmitted. The 
appointment of the Earl of Ormond as lord-deputy 
was a proof that the government began to be con- 
scious of its error in excluding the Irish nobility 
from power ; and the tranquillity which he established 
proved the wisdom of this change. But Ormond 
was guilty of some great errors which more than 
counterbsuanced his services. To aggrandize their 
own power was always the policy of the Butlers ^ 
and in his haste to eflject this favourite object, the 
deputy did not always observe the dictates of equity, 
or even sound policy. In order to gain the assist- 
ance of the Earl of Desmond, in a struggle for power 
with the Talbots, Ormond not only procured for that 
nobleman a confirmation of his title and privileges, 
but also greatly extended his jurisdiction. Jame» 
Earl of Desmond had obtained this rank by means 
equally criminal and extraordinary. His nephew, 
the rightful heir of Desmond, offended the prejudices 
of his retainers by marrying a beautiful girl of in- 
ferior rank. They rose in rebellion, forced him ta 
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sarrendflr his title and estate* and drore him into 
exile. Throagh the friendship of Ormond, James 
procured an acknowledgment of his claims from the 
parliament, and permission from the crown to pur- 
chase what lands he pleased, under whatever tenure 
they were holden. He was also constituted gover- 
nor of the southern counties, and obtained the privi- 
lege of absenting himself from parliament, and of 
voting on all questions by a sufficient proxy. The 
eflfect of these mischievous grants was soon mani- 
fested. Desmond became, at the same time^ con- 
scious of his own strength, and jealous of Ormond. 
Mutual insults and recriminations exasperated their 
hatred, which finally brought on open war. Des- 
mond had sufficient strenf^h to resist the forces of 
his rivHl, though supported by all the strength of the 
government ; and, after a desultory campaign, con« 
eluded a truce with all the form of an independent 
sovereign. The rivals of Ormond in Leinster took 
the opportunity of his absence to send over such 
representations to Henry VI. as induced that weak 
monarch to remove him from the government. 

Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, and now constituted 
Earl of Waterford, was the new lord-deputy. He 
came attended by a gallant train, at the moment 
when fresh commotions were beginning to arise^ 
which fortunatelv his power overawed. The new 
deputy was a violent enemy of the Butlers | but Or<* 
mond was protected by the personal friendship of 
the sovereign ; and his family, grateful for this kind- 
ness, continued ever after firmly attached to the 
house of Lancaster. 

A. D. I449.--*A change now took place in the 
ffovemment more important than any yet recorded, 
because its effects were more permanent and exten- 
sive. Richard Duke of York, descended from an 
elder brother of the prince through whom the reign- 
ing family claimed their right to the throne, was 
univenauy beloved in England. His high birth and 
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CfaUed statiim were of little moment, compiifed 
Ivith the iniloeiice he derived from his exemplary 
Tirtiies' and consummate ability. Valiant in war* 
prudent in council, eloquent in debate, he was re* 
garded by his peere as the l^rightest ornament of 
their order* Conciliating in his manners, of a kind 
disposition and fascinating address, he won the hearts 
of the commons, but too justly wearied of aristo- 
cratic insolence. The contrast between this noble-. 
man and his inglorious sovereign . was too glaring to 
escape observation. '^The claims of the house of 
York to the crown began tri be canvassed publicly ; 
and the disgrace of the Enghsh arms in France 
tendered the people still more discontented with the 
Lancastrian dynasty. Margaret oT Anjou, the proud 
queen of Henry, saw the danger to which her hus^ 
band's crown was exposed by the popularity of the 
duke. His power was too great for her to attempt 
any open attack ; and she therefore determined, on 
some hononrable pretence, to remove him from the 
country. It was asserted in England that the native 
Irish had joined in a formidable confederacy, and 
that, unless speedy measures were adopted, the 
English power in that country would be speedily 
overthrown. This furnished a plausible pretext for 
appointing the duke lord-deputy ; and he was urgently 
entreated to has en, with all speed, to suppress these 
imaginary commotions. The prince, wiser than his 
adversaries, showed no reluctance in accepting the 
office. He justly believed that his sons would main- 
tain the dignity of his family in England ; while he, 
closely aUied to the De Burgho8,heir to the earldom 
of Ulster, and the lordships of Connaught, Clare, 
Trim, and Meath,xould not fail to increase the num- 
ber of his partisans, and the power of his house in 
Ireland. Before his departure, he took care to pro- 
cure more extensive authority than had been granted 
to his predecessors. Besides the uncontrolled dis- 
posal of the Irish revenue, he stipulated for a pension 
V«ul— L 



from England ; and he claimed the ri^t of diapaAing 
of the king's land, and of appointing to all offices 

. civil and military. In her eager haste to remove 
the duke from England, Margaret forgot the danger- 
ous influence which such unparaUeled powers would 
give the object of her jealousy in a country where 
the crown possessed no countervailing authority* 
The dqke's demands were readily granted, and he pro- 
ceeded to Ireland with all the state of a sovereign. . 
The administration of the Duke of Yoirk is one 
of the brightest periods in Irish history. For years 
afterward it was quoted as the time when peace and 
prosperity ruled the land ; when the excesses of fac- 
tion were restrained by impartial jqstice ; when the 
native Irish, the English by birth, and the English by 
blood, forgetting former animosities, seriously ap- 
plied themselves to improve the country which they 
mhabited in common. Even now, after the lapse of 
four centuries, the memory of these halcyon days 
is preserved in popular tradition ; and at this hour, 
the white rose, the cognizance of the House of York, 
is the favourite symboTof the partisans of the people. 
Though aware of the attachment of Ormond to the 
house of Lancaster, the prince received him with 
the same kindness and attention that h^ showed to 
the Geraldines and De^Burghos,his own faithful ad- 
herents. . On the birth of his son, afterward the un- 
fortunate Duke of Clarence, the deputy invited -Des- 
mond and Ormond to be the sponsors of the infant 
prince ; an honour which Desmond, filled with the 
extravagant ideas of gossipred that prevailed in Ire- 
land, esteemed as ahnost raising him to an equality 

^ with the duke, but which Ormond, enlightened by 
travel, viewed in its proper colours. The federal 
transactions with the Irish princes were marked with, 
a recard to justice and go€>d faith such as had been 
nurely exhibited by former jrovernors ; and, what none 
4>f them had evinced, he displayed an anxious desire 
J improve the condition of the pedantry, and to 
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protect them from the oppressive exactions of their 
lords; Such a paternal government, as excellent as 
it was rare, was rewarded by the mOst enthusiastic 
attachment of all classes. Its longer continuance 
would probably have made the growing reconciha- 
tion of hostile interests permanent: but unfortunately 
it has been too often the fate of Ireland to lose her 
best governors at the very moment when their mea^ 
sures were most likely to be beneficial. 
The rebellion of Jack Cade, who assumed the 

gopular name of Mortimer, was supposed to have 
een secretly contrived by the Duke of York, an 
order to feel the pulse of the English people. With- 
out making any inquiry into the truth of this surmise, 
the king, at the instigation of his haughty queen, 
sent letters to the sheriffs of the western counties, 
declaring the traitorous designs of the duke, and 
commanding them to oppose his lai^ding. This in- 
discreet declaration of the fears and suspicions en- 
tertained by the court afforded the duke a pretext 
for returning to England. He declared his anxiety 
to justify his conduct, and his determination to face 
his accusers. Embarking with a small train, he 
landed in Wales, and, eluding all opposition, speeded 
to London, where he was apparently reconciled to 
the king. 

The duke at his departure intrusted the adminis- 
tration to Ormond. The earl, being summoned over 
to England, was succeeded by the Archbishop of 
Armagh ; but troubles, arising which the peaceful 

g relate could not allay, he resigned his charge to Sir 
dward Fitz-Eustace, a knight of great military fame, 
and well fitted for a government which required more 
than ordinary exertions. The O'Connors of Ofally 
were the first who experienced the vigour of the 
new deputy. He surprised this turbulent sept while 
engaged in a predatory expedition, and inflicted on 
them a severe defeat. In the rout, the toparch 
O'Connor fell from his horse. He was remounted 
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Irjr his 8on» the companion of his flight, hot fen a 
second time from exhaustion. It was long before 
the chieftain could persuade the youth to leave hii& 
to his fate ; but at length he commanded him t6 fly, 
under pain of incurring his displeasure. (TCdnnor 
remained a prisoner, but was only detainea a short 
time. The deputy, finding that he had no design of 
revolting, liberated him without ransom. 

The sept of the 0*Nials, ever the most hostile to 
the English, after long remaining quiet, were induced 
to take up arms by the hope of plunder. Hearing 
that a rich fleet was sailing from the bay of Dublin, 
fhey fitted out some barks, attacked and took the 
ships, plundered the cargoes, and made all the pas- 
sengers, among whom was the Archbishop of 
Dublin, prisoners. The deputy immediately has- 
tenea to punish these marauclers ; and 0*Nial, bein|^ 
joined by some other toparchs, advanced to antici- 
pate the invasion. The two armies met at Ard- 
Slass; and after a fierce engagement, the.Irish were 
efeated with the loss of seven hundred slain, and a 
still greater number, including all the principHl leaders, 
made prisoners. By this defeat the 0*Nials were 
BO humUed, that they long continued quiet, and af- 
forded the deputy leisure to attend to the regulation 
of public affairs. 

In the mean time, the dissatisfaction of the Eng- 
lish public had produced a general revolt. The un- 
fortunate Henry was made prisoner at 8t. Albania, 
and the whole authority of the crown was transferred 
to the Duke of York. To strengthen his authority 
in Ireland, the duke appointed the Eari of Kildare 
lord-deputy ; and this nobleman, being considered 
the chief of the old settlers, was gladly acknowledged 
fay the descendants of the original conquerors. The 
death of his great rival Ormond, and of several tur- 
bulent toparchs, freed Kildare from the fear of civil 
commotions. The, Butlers indeed, at first, mada 
•ome resistance, but they were quickly subdued^ ^ 
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. Margaret of Anjou was by no means disposed to 
submit t6 the loss of power, consequent on ner hus- 
band^s degradation. She assembled the partisans of 
the house of Lancaster, and defeated the Yorkists 
at Blore Heath with. great slaughter. Deserted and 
betrayed, Duke Richard fled for safety to Ireland, 
while he and his adherents were attainted by the 
English parliament The Irish received their fa- 
vourite governor ratheij as a sovereign prince than a 
destitute fugitive. The parliament passed am act 
for his protection ; and further decreed, that whoever 
should attempt to disturb him or his adherents, under 
pretence of writs from England, should be deemed 
guilty of high-treason. An agent of Ormond violated 
the laW} and was immediately executed. Several 
laws, equally designed for the duke's service, were 
passed with the utmost enthusiasm ; and the prince, 
who, a short time before, wanted a refuge, now 
found himself in possession of a kingdom. 

Edward Earl of March, the duke's eldest son, had 
followed his father into Ireland, but was soon sum- 
moned to Calais, where the Yorkists, headed by 
the Earls of Warwick and Salisbury, had prepared 
a mighty armament. They passed into England; 
and having obtained a great victory at Northampton, 
invited the duke to come over and head his partisans ^ 
in person. On this occasion the attachment of" 
his Irish adherents was eminently displayed. They 
crowded to his standard with the utmost zeal ; and 
the district of Meath, in particular, was almost de- 
serted' by the English settlers, who hasted to enrol 
th«m;^lves under the banners of the white rose. 
With a gallant train of devoted followers Richard 
returned to London; but Margaret unexpectedly 
renewed the war, and attacked the duke before he 
eoidd make adequate preparations. With only five 
thousand men, mostly his Irish adherents, he was 
encountered at Wakefield by an army four times 

LS 
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more nomerous than his own, and^ in this unequal 
contest, fell with the greater part of his followers. « 
This battle in its consequences proved fatal to 
the English interests* The best and bravest of the 
settlers had accompanied their beloved governor* and 
shared his fate. The Irish septs seized on the dis- 
tricts now stripped of their defenders ; and the colo- 
nists were forced to purchase a precarious security* 
by paying a heavy tribute to the toparchs in their 
neighbourhood* The Earl of Kildare was chosen 
by the Irish privy council to administer the govern- 
ment until a new locd-deputy was appointed. He 
preserved the^ country tranquil during the brief 
struggle between Henry Yl. and Edward IV., which' 
terminated in favour of the house of York. One 
of Edward^s first acts was to appoint his brother 
George Duke of Clarence to the government of 
Ireland, and to reward the fidelitv of his adherents 
in that kingdom by elevating the leaders to the 
peerage. Clarence appointed Fitz-Eustace, now 
created Lord Portleflter, his deputy. His former 
administration had been characterized by vigour and 
talent — qualities again imperatively required by the 
struggle which the- Butlers were about to make for 
the house of Lancaster. The Earl of Ormond« 
whom the late king had raised to the English peer- 
age by the title of Earl of Wiltshire, had been seized 
and beheaded by the triumphant Yorkists ; but hie 
brothers and retainers were nothing daunted by hie 
fate : they resolved not to mourn, but revenge it. 
Being joined by some Irish septs, and a great num- 
ber of Lancastrian fugitives from En^and, they 
formed a narty too numerous for the troops of the 
deputy, wno was forced to rely for success on the 
exertions of the Earl of Desmond. The hostility' 
at this time between the Geraldines and the Butlers 
was continually manifested by predatory incursions | 
and the eastern C4)unties of Munster were inoee- 
•antly disturbed by the wa)r-cries of the contend^ ' 
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imUotm* The Geraldines of KUdare took ibr their 
waiison Croom-aboo, from the Castle of Groom, in 
the Gouoty of Limerick, where the chief resided. 
The Geraldines of Desmond shouted Shamiatt-aboo, 
from the Castle of Shannatt, in the same county, 
where the earl maintained a kind of barbarous court. 
The Butlers' war-cry was jthe name of their sept ; 
and Butler*aboo was the cognizance of the tro<^ in 
the palatinate of Ormond, which included the coun- 
ties of Kilkenny and Tipperary. In Uie long con- 
test that was maintained by these rivals ^pts, Ihe 
Geraldines were honourably distinguished by daunt- 
less Talour, and a daring heroism which bordered 
upon rashness. The Butlers, less valiant in the 
field, were more prudent in counciL Artful, steady 
in purpose, crafty in intrigue, they frequently gained 
the fruits of victory after the severest defeat ; and 
finally destroyed the gallant house of Desmond by 
ismuung and fraudfiu policy. The O'Briens of 
Thomoud, whose war-cry was the imposing sen- 
tence, '* Lamb-Uider-aboe" (the cause of the strong 
hand), sometimes joined one and sometimes the 
other of these factions ; but, even when allies, they 
feared to trust the Butlers. ** Fair and false like 
those of Ormond," was- a proverbial expression 
with the sept, which is'still preserved, though the 
cause is forgotten. 

While on this subject, it may not be amiss to 
mention some few particulars of these baronial wars : 
•— Th. ;*eneral war-cry of the native Irish was ^ Far- 
rah ! Firrah !" an exclamation of encouragement. 
The gathering cries of the different chiefs were taken 
either from uieir cognizance, as in the case of the 
' O'Briens whose crest is anaked arm holding a sword, 
or from some accidental circumstance, as in the in- 
stance of the Geraldines. The other most remark- 
able warisons were of the O'Neals, *' Lamh-dearg- 
aboe** (the cause of the red or bloody hand), from 
their cognisance ; of the Fiti-Patricks, ** Qear-hudir 
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Bboe^ (the cause of the strongs and shaip), from the 
same circumstance ; and of the De Burg^nos ** Gal* 
riagh-aboe*^ (the cause of the Red Englishman), in 
honour-of the second Earl of Ulster, who was com- 
monly called the " Red Earl,** and looked upon as 
the founder of the prosperity of the De Bui^Hos. 
The Irish and baronial cavalry were mount^ on 
small but active horses, called hobbies. They 
formed part of the forces with which Edward invaded 
France, and were found very useful as li^t troops. 
The Irish hobellers are frequently mentioned in the 
early English chronicles, and praised highly for their 
daring and activity. They wore scarcely any defen- 
sive armour, and used snort spears and sabres, or 
battle-axes. They could not, of course, stand for a 
moment against the charge of the mail-clad Norman 
chivalry ; but they could act efficiently in a difficult 
country where the others would be wholly useless^ 
encumbered by the weight of their armour, and un- 
able to manage their heavy steeds. There were 
two kinds of infantry ; the galloglasses (a corruption 
of " gall-oglach,** Efnglish servant), a heavy-armed 
infantry ; they wore an iron headpiece, a coat of de- 
fence studded with nails, and bore a sword and 
broad axe., The light troops were named kernes; 
they used no defensive armour but the headpiece, 
and their weapons were a retractile javelin and a 
long knife called a skene. In the wars of Edward 
III. and Henry V. several troops of kernes were 
employed in the invasion of France. They per- 
formed the useful but not very honourable service 
of cutting the throats of those knights and men-at- 
arms who were overthrown in the combat ; and the 
Irish Skene was more dreaded by the French knights 
tbim the lances of the English. The arbitrary ex- 
actions by which these irregular armies were sup 
ported have been already mentioned. .It is only 
necessary to add, that roboer)^ was considered boa- 
curable by these soldiers, since plunder enid>led 
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iham to avoid beconmig bardens to their chieftain 
and their friends. 

The war maintained by Desmond against the But- 
lers was desultory and of varied fortunes ; but the 
Lancastrian fugitives from England were found of 
little service to their Irish allies. They could not 
bear the fatigdes of marches through boip and 
mountains ; they eagerly desired to try their fortune 
in the open field, and prevailed on their leader to 
aceept the challenge of Desmond. The battle was 
fongnt near Wexford; and the overwhelming num- 
bers of the Geraldines afforded them an easy victory. 
Kilkenny and the other towns belonging to Ormond 
were soon after seized and plundered ; the Butlers 
were driven from their ancient possessions, and 
forced to seek safety in their mountain-forts and 
fastnesses. As a reward for this service Desmond 
was created lord-deputy— an office for which he was 
evenr way unfitted. In his first expedition against 
*tiie Irish septSy who had seized on the settlements 
m Meath, he was taken prisoner, but was soon lib- 
erated by O'Connor of Orally, who had been always 
a atealoQs partisan of the Geraldines. Equally in- 
gtorious was the termination of the war with the 
O'Briens of Thomond. On the advance of this sept 
and some others beyond the marchesi^ Desmond 
eoidd find no better method of securinjg the Pale 
than purchasing the forbearance of the invaders by 
a promise of regular tribute. An unsuccessful at-, 
tempt to remove the lord-deputy being defeated by 
the partiality of the king, he was encouraged to pur- 
sue his career of headlong extravagance ; but though 
Krmitted to plunder and spoil the people at his will, 
»mond was destined to find that royal failings 
^Boold not be mocked with • impunity. On the mar- 
riage of the king with Elizabeth Grey, Desmond in- 
cantioasly ridiculed the meanness of the lady's oii- 
Ifin. His wakdiful enemies transmitted the news to 
Kaglaadt aad thegnsen immediately resolved on. his 
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destnictioti. Tiptoft Earl of WoTcester was sote 
sent over to Ireland as lord-deputy ; and he was se> 
cretly instructed to examine his predecessor's c(m- 
duct with the greatest strictness, and to punish him 
with the utmost rigour if any charge could be estab- 
lished. A new parliament was summoned, which* 
with the usual servility of Irish parliaments, was 
ready to sanction any measure that their rulers 
would propose. Several acts were passed, indirectly 
condemning the conduct of the late governor, atad, 
among others, one against pa3ring tribute to the Irish* 
which every one of its supporters was notoriously 
violating at the moment. Another act of this parlia* 
ment is too important to be omitted. It declared that 
the Kings of England held the lordship of Ireland l^ 
,a direct grant from the holy see ; and therefore di- 
rected that all archbishops and bishops of Ireland* 
on a monition of forty days, should excommunicate 
all disobedient subjects as heretics. 

The parliament was then adjourned to Drogheda; 
and deeming it unnecessary to dissemble any longer^ 
tbey huriied through both houses an Ikct ^ for at- 
tainting of treason the Earls of Kildare and Des- 
mond, with Edward Plunket, Esq., fbr alliance, fos- 
tering, and alterage with the king*s Irish enemies,** 
Ac. Kildare was arrested, but luckily made hk 
escape to England. Desmond, confiding in his in- 
nocence or his power, came boldly to the chief 
ffovemor to justify his conduct. He was imme- 
diately seized, and without Ihe formality of a trial 
hurried to instant execution. 

This monstrous act of tyranny and injustice did 
not remain long unpunished. KUdare so effectual^ 
Justified himself to Edward, that he was not only 
restored to his title and estates, but appointed lord- 
deputy; and Tiptoft was recalled into England* 
where, in a new revolution, he suffered the same 
fate which he had inflicted on Desmond. 

Vh» administration of Kildare was distingnisiiet 
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bjjr tlie institution of a military order for the defence' 
of the Pale, called the Fraternity of St. George. It 
consisted of thirteen great proprietors, one hundt^d 
and twenty mounted archers, forty knights^ and as 
many esquires. To show their attachment to Eng- 
land, they assemUed annually on St. George's day 
in Dublin, and elected a captain. It is evideiit that 
a force consisting of thirteen officers and two hun- 
dred soldiers would have been unable to resist any 
pfeneral effort of the native Irish ; and, consequently, 
li appears that all idea of a national resistance was 
abandoned, and that the settlers had only to dread 
predatory expeditions and tumultuous incursions* 

The depression of the house of Ormond did not 
long continue. John, the eldest surviving brother 
of the late earU contrived to obtain the favour of his 
sovereign, and even his" personal friendship* The 
partisans of the Butlers formed cabals against Kil- 
dare, and forwarded complaints to England, which 
the heir of Ormond supported with all his'influence. 
The earl was soon removed from the government, 
which was transferred to his personal enemy the 
Bishop of Meath. A parliament was assembled^ 
which immediately repealed the acts of attainder 
against the Butlers, and restored the heir of Ormond 
to his titles and estates. 

The Butlers and Geraldines soon renewed their 
fbriner feuds. The war-cries of Croom-aboo aiid 
Butler-aboo were raised in every quarter ; and there' 
was reason to dread that the entire Pale would bef 
involved in the quarrel of these great rivals. Ed« 
ward sent over a commission to the Archbishop of 
Armagh, to act as mediator between the parties; 
but the discord was too fierce to be so easily al-« 
layed. Fortunately, superstition proved more effi- 
cacious than the roval mandate. Ormond suddenly 
resolved to undertake a pilgrimage to the Holy SefM 
ulchrey and quitted the country. Kildare ended hiti 
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life shortljrftftcf y sn^ when the cMefi wsm iisiiMivoi^ 
tiieir fofioweM tacitly agreed on a truce* 

Tlie Genildinea eeem about tliis time to hanre bo^ 
come the prevailing faction ; for we find Gerald, tb« 
young Earl of Kildare, appointed lord-depotyt aai 
retaining his power in demce of the king, whe» 
Lord Grey was appointed his ■in^ipoor. After s 
▼igoroos contest, m which each 'party .sammoned a 
pimiament, the viceroy appointed by the king wa» 
forced to yield. Lord Gormanstown was appointed 
lord-depaW, and he soon resigned in flivoor of th« 
Earl of Kildare. The earl stren^hened himself by 
forming a matrimonial alliance with the chief of tta«r 
0*Ntals, to whose son he gave his daughter in mar-r 
riage ; and the influence which he thus obtained witti 
the native Irish enabled httjei to preserve the country 
in peace during the remaidller of Edward^s life, and 
the short and troubled reign of Richard IIL 



CHAPTER Vm. 

From fJU Aee§$9itn P/Bmui TJh to tkM M^fitnmikm^ 

Tna aecession of Henry YIL was an event tfatt 
threatened to destroy the power of the Yorkists in 
Ireland ; but, to the surprise of everybody, Kildaiv 
was continued in the government, and his adherents 
permitted to retfiin the great oflloes of state. Therv 
was no person in Ireland to control the pride of the 
potent earl. His great rival Ormond, having been 
restored to the title of Earl of Wiltshire, resided in 
England, and became a member of the privy con»« 
eil. Desmond resided in his own principality; and 
if he paid any attention to the concerns of the Prin# 
it was to aid the deputy in extending the inflniner 
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ef fhe Geraldines. The De Burghos had beeooM 
virtually an Irish 8ept» and no longer regarded the 
colonists as brethren. . . 

The bane of Henry's ^vemment in England was 
his jealousy of the partisans of the house of York. 
He unwisely kept up the distinction of party, which 
would have soon sunk into oblivion ; and the cruelty 
with which he treated his queen, for no other cause 
but her descent from the family of his former rivals, 
convinced the lovers of Edward's memory that the 
king was their deadly enemy. Rumours ot plots 
and conspiracies were spread abroad. It was said 
that Richard III. had not succeeded in murdering 
both his nephews ; that Richard Duke of York had 
escaped, and would soon appear in Ireland among 
the devoted friends of his house. Alarmed by these 
reports, the king summoned KiJdare to appear at 
court, and give an account of his administration ; 
but the earl was not to be caught so easily. He 
saw that this artifice was designed for his destruc- 
tion, and took his measures accordingly. Summon- 
ing an assembly of the peers, he laid tne royal man- 
date before thenf, which he professed the utmost 
anxiety to obey ; but, at the same time, he secretly 
contrived that the barons should present a remon- 
strance, declaring his departure inconsistent with 
the safety of the realm. The earl forwarded this 
instrument to England ; and the king, unwilling to 
avow his suspicions, affected to be satisfied. 

The imposture of Simnel soon proved that Henry 
had just grounds for caution. This young man was 
taught by a priest to personate the Earl of War- 
wick, then a prisoner in the Tower. The detection 
of such a fraud in England would have been easy. 
Warwick was still alive, and his person was known 
to most of the nobility, who had frequently met him 
at the court of Edward. It was therefore resolved 
to make the experiment in Ireland ; and there was 
another reason for selecting that country. Wot- 
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trick^s fafher, the late Diike of ClareDce, was born 
in DubUiif and the Iiisht it was hoped, would readily 
support the son of their countryman (A. D. 1487)« 
The success of this attempt surprised the contrivers 
themselves* Kildare received the impostor as his 
lawful sovereign, surrounded him with all the pomp 
of royalty, and proclaimed him king in Dublin, under 
the title of Edward YI. The enthusiasm with which 
the impostor's claims were acknowledged seems like 
a national insanity. Throughout Ireland none were 
found to impuffn this title but the Butlers, the Ber- 
minghams; and the citizens of Waterford. He was 
solemnly crowned in the cathedral of Dublin, with a 
diadem taken from a statue of the Madonna ; andf 
immediately alter, his writs to summon a parliament 
met with general obedience. The arrival of some 
German auxiliaries from Flanders, commanded br 
Martin Swart, filled the partisans of Simnel with 
such confidence that they determined to invade 
England. The deputy's two brothers were appointed 
to lead the Irish forces ; and on their landing in 
England, they were joined by the Earl of Lincoln, 
Lord Lovel, Sir Thomas Broughton, and some other 
persons of distinction. The invaders directed their 
course to York, but were disappointed in their hope 
Of raising the country* The English have ever 
shown a proper jealousy of foreigners ; and the peo- 
ple generally dreaded the fortune that had hitherto 
attended all the opponents of Henry. Simnel's 
army, while hastening to attack Newark, were met 
by tne royal forces at the village of Stoke, m the 
county of Nottingham. The engagement was long 
doubtful, though the army of Henry was far superior 
to that of his adversaries, both in quantity and quality. • 
The Irish, being mostly light armed, in vain made the ■ 
most desperate efforts to break through the iron lines ' 
of their opponents; they were driven back, charged 
in their turn, and thrown into remediless confusion. 
But, though routed, they disdained to fly; eadi re- 
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iisted singiy, and feU overwhelmed bv numbers. 
Four thousand of the rebels, including the principal 
leaders, fell in this bloody engagement. Simnei and 
his tutor were made prisoners. Henry, with af- 
fected magnanimity, spared the life of the impostor, 
and made him a scuUion in the royal kitchen ; the 
priest by whom he had been instructed was treated 
more harshly, being sentenced to perpetual im- 
prisonment. 

Though Henry was naturally inclined to punish 
severely the Irish partisans of Simnei, the state of 
Ireland compelled him to restrain his indignation. 
The barons, who had supported the impostor, were 
the defenders of the English interest; and if they 
were destroyed the country must again revert to the 
native Irish. Henry, therefore, contented himself 
with rewarding his frieads, deferring the punishment 
of his enemies to a more favourable opportunity. He 
sent a letter, written with his own hand, to the citi- 
zens of Waterford, thanking them for their fidelity; 
and at the same time he graciously received the 
deputies from Dublin, and readily granted a genersd 
pardon. To secure the fidelity of his repentant sub- 
jects, he sent Sir Bichard Edgecombe to Ireland, 
with a train of Rve hundred men, to receive anew the 
oaths of allegiance, and take under the royal pro- 
tection all who gave assurance of their loyalty. 
Edgecombe arrived in Kinsale, and received the sub- 
mission of the neighbouring barons. He then pro- 
ceeded coastwise to Dublin, and was welcomed by 
the magistrates with apparent submission. . It was 
not so easy to prevail on Kildare to perform homage. 
He invented several pretexts for delay ; and when all 
these failed, he appears to have intended a religious 
fraud to save him from being bound by the oath of 
allegiance. 

It is not universally known, that in the Romish 
church the intention of the officiatmg priest is held 
necessary to the perfectioa of a sacranieiit, If, theq. 
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Ihe tf08t OB which the Irishiords alioidd bo tfwoiH 
was consecrated by a priest on whom they could 
prevail to withhold his intention, transubstantiation 
would not take place ; the wafer would stiil be sim- 

ey bread, and the whole an idle ceremony, which 
iposed no religious obligation. It was not without 
difficulty that Edgecombe, who suspected the fraudi 
prevailed on Idildare to permit the Host to be conse- 
crated by his own private chaplain. 

Soon after, Kildare and several of the Irish no- 
bility came over to Eng^d, and did homage to the 
king in person. They were magnificently enter- 
tained by Henry at Greenwich ; but had the morti- 
fication to see their former idol Simnel waiting as 
butler at table. 

Kildare on his return continued to exerciae all 
his former authority, and preserved the Pale ill 
greater tranquillity than it had enjoyed for a lonff 
time. In the south, the GeraMines of Desmond 
extended their territories at the expense of their 
neighbours the MacArthys and O'CarroUs, whom 
they severely defeated. In the north, 0*Nial, the 
brother-in-law of the deputy, declared war against 
the chieftain of Tyrconneil. The diplomatic cor- 
respondeqpe between these petty princes, before the 
declaration of war, evinces a Spartan spirit worthy 
of a nobler contest. 0*Nial wrote, ^ Sendee trilnUe^ 
or else — .*' To which the other replied, " / owe you 
none; and if-^J** The war that followed produced 
no incident of imnortance ; but it terminated to the 
disadvantage of the O'Nials. 

Waiter Archbishop of Dublin and the Earl of 
Ormond had been long engaged in a series of in- 
trigues to remove Kildare from the government, and 
finally succeeded. The archbishop was appointed 
in his place, and the office of lord-treasurer was 
bestowed on Sir James Ormond, a natural son of 
that earl, who had died on his pilgrimage. Imme» 
diate measures were taken to depress the Genddiaeib 
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vhich df course readfly met the sanction of a servile 
]iarliament. The attainders against the Butlers and 
their adherentis were reversed, and an act passed for 
the resumption of all grants made since the first year 
of King Henry VI. 

While the Geraldines were smarting under these 
wrongs, an adventurer, claiming to be Richard Duke 
of York, son of Edward IV., arrived in Cork. This 
is not the place to examine the validity of Perkin 
Warbeck^s claims. It is difficult to prove that he 
was the prince ; it is equally difficult to demonstrate 
that he Was an impostor ; on the whole, the present 
writer inclines to believe that his pretensions were 
well founded. Warbeck wrote from Cork to the 
Earls of Kildare and Desmond ; he was cheerfully 
recoffnised by the latter; but before Kildare could 
decide on the part he should take, the adventurer 
was summoned to the French court, and immediately 
accepted the invitation. The king sent for Walter, 
the lord-deputy, to inquire into the state of a country 
that seemed at every moment ripe for revolution ; 
and after some dehberation he resolved to confide 
the administration of Ireland to Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, a knight of distinguished ability. He was sent 
over to Ireland with an army of one thousand men. 
Several of the best English lawyers accompanied 
him, to fill the offices of judges ; for those who then 
occupied the bench were notorious for their inca- 
pacity, and owed their elevation to Uie favour of 
parties. 

A. D. 1494. — ^The administration of Sir Edward 
Poynings forms a new era in the history of Ireland. 
For the first time, the government began to manifest 
the fixed intention of breaking down the enori 

Eower of the barons, and restraining within 
mits a factious oligarchy, which frequently ii 
the sovereifli, and always oppressed the. 
The first military enterpnse of the lord-de] 
4faiiist tte northern sept of O'HanlooB, wl 
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9ionB had been very freqaent and inJarioaB. The 
dilBcultiee of the country rendered the superior forces 
of the Eng:iish useless ; and Poynings would have 
been forced to retire in disgrace had not the rash- 
ness of the Geraidines furnished him with an hon- 
ourable pretext for withdrawing. The brother of 
the Earl of Kildare seized on the castle of Cariow, 
and garrisoned it with his own retainers. Kildare 
was immediately arrested on susnicion; and the 
deputy, advancing to Carlow, soon forced the castle 
to surrender. 

A parliament was now summoned, in which seve- 
ral very useful and important laws were enacted; 
but one, well known to Irishmen by the name of 
Pojmings^s Law, more particularly demands our at- 
tention. This statute enacted that no parliament 
should be held in Ireland until the lord-lieutenant 
and privy council had first certified to the king in 
council in England the causes and considerations of 
its being assembled, and ail such acts as seemed to 
them necessary to pass; and that these had been 
approved by the sovereign, and his license for the 
affirmation of these acts, as well as for the holding 
of parliament, had been obtained. This act was 
afterward confirmed and extended in the reign of 
Mary, where it will be more convenient to ducuss 
its policy and effects. It is sufficient to say here 
that its immediate consequences were highly bene* 
ficial, since it armed the government with additional 
power to restrain the excesses of the oligarchy. 

Warbeck now made a second descent on Ireland, 
and was openly assisted by the Earl of Desmond » 
but being defeated before Waterfbrd, the unhappy 
adventurer fled to the King of Scotland. The But- 
lers thought this an excellent opportunity to crush 
their great rival the Earl of Kildare. They impor- 
tuned the deputy to imitate the exan^ of Tiptoitv 
and consign him to the executioner. BiH Poynings 
Was tlH> i><se sad too good to Bsten t» <hsse IwMfc 
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erous tnggestions. He refased their solkitatioiiSv 
and sent the earl to England to answer for his coii- 
duct in presence of his sovereign. 

The. emissaries of the Butlers were not idle in 
the 'court of Henry. They besieged the king with 
«U manner of calumnies and accusations against the 
accused ; but they were not a little confounded when 
Henry directed that the earl should be iMXNight to 
confront his accusers. Great was the king's aston- 
ishment to behold, instead of a crafty conspirator, a 
frank, blunt soldier, of manners so simple Uiat they 
bordered on rudeness, and of a demeanour so easy 
and confident, that it could only be supported by con- 
scious innocence. Henry advised the earl to provide 
himself with able counsel. '* Yea,** replied ICiklare, 
msping the king by the hand, ** I choose the ablest 
in the realm ; I take your highness to be my counsel 
against these fake knaves.** Gratified by this rude 
compliment to his equity and' discernment, Henry 
looked with favour on the accused, and coldlv lis- 
tened to the long catalogue of suspicions and sur- 
mises which his adversaries brought forward. The 
charge of treason was decisively refuted, the greater 
part of the ethers were found to be frivcdous and 
vexatious ; at length the accusers alleged that he had 
sacrilegiously burned the church of Cashel. ** 8pare 
your evidence,** exclaimed Kildare, ** I did bum the 
church, for I thought the bishop had been in it.** 
This extraordinary justification produced a about 
of laughter, which threw ridicule over the whole 
proceeding. Driven almost to despair, the accusers 
exclaimed, **All Ireland cannot govern this earl.** 
— ^ WeH, then,** replied Henry, ** be shall ffovern dl 
Ireland !** — and forthwith he appointed him lord* 
deputy. 

Kildare repaid the confidence of his sovereign by 

the zeal, energy, and fidelity which he displayed in 

his administration. The boundaries of the Palet 

^which had been gradually narrowing dnfkif tha iw^ 
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tieding half-century, were now enlarged ; and sevenil 
aepts whose forbearance had been purchased by 
trioute were forced to submission. He endeavoured 
to effect a reconciliation with his rival of Ormond; 
but unfortunately the train that accompanied the 
chief of the Butlers to DuUin on the occasion be- 
came involved in a quarrel with the citizens, and 
though the deputy successfully interfered to protect 
his nval, yet Ormond could not conceal his angry 
suspicions. After a long, but not satisfactorjr inter- 
view, the earls parted with mutual jurofessions of 
attachment, but with more than theur former ani- 
mosity, not the less violent because it was concealed. 
The deputy soon after engaged in a war of very 
questionable policy. He had jpven his daughter in 
marriage to Ulick de Burgho of Clanricarde, the head 
of a powerful sept of degenerate English in Con- 
naught ; and having heard that she was badlv treated 
by her husband, he- determined to use the royal 
army as an instrument of vengeance. Clanricarde, 
nothing daunted by the power of his enemies, boldly 
prepared for resistance, and obtained the aid of tiie 
O'Briens and other septs of Munster. Kildare was 
joined by the nobles of the Pale, the numerous re- 
tainers of all the Geraldines, and the northern 
O'Nials. The armies met at Knocktow, near Gat- 
way, and the deputy obtained a decisive victory. 
The triumph was stamed by the cruelty of the con- 
querors, wno sternly refused to grant Quarter, and 
continued the massacre until forced to aesist by fa- 
tigue and darkness. The hostility of the most an- 
cient settlers to the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country seems not to have abated with the lapse of 
time. After the battle of Knocktow, Lord Gormans- 
town, in all the insolence of success, said to KUdare, 
^ We have slaughtered our enemies ; but to complete 
the ffood deed, we should cut the throats of the Irish 
by nvhom we have been assisted.** This feeling, how- 
.«ver» was not general, Several of the £ngliBa fiioii- 
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,iM8, bat especially the GeraMines and De UxoffboBf 

were closely conneeted with different Irish pnnces 
by numerous intermarriages ; and we find the native 
annalists of this period recording the (eiq[>loit8 of 
some nobles of the Pale with the same enthusiasm 
as the deeds of their own toparchs. The yictoiy of 
Knocktow reduced Connaught to obedience ; and the 
O'Nials and O'Briens were almost the only septs 
which continued to withhold their allegiapcc. 

The accession of Henry VIII. produced no imme- 
diate change in the government or Ireland. Kildare, 
whose services had been rewarded by the Order of 
the Garter, was continued as deputy, and daily ex- 
tended the English influence (A. D. 1513). So great 
was the confidence reposed in this gallant nobleman, 
that on his death the army suddenly dispersed, and 
there was every reason to dread a new series of tu- 
mults. This was fortunately prevented by the privy 
council. They met in a hufty, and unanimously 
elected Gerald, the young Earl of Kildare, deputy, 
until the royal pleasure could be known ; and this 
nomination was confirmed in England. Gerald in- 
herited the valour of his illustrious family, but unfor- 
tunately a more than ordinary share of tneir charac- 
teristic pride and imprudence. He was soon called 
on to display his military skiU, by a dangerous insur- 
rection of the Irish, whom some fabricated prophe- 
cies had stimulated to revolt. False prophecies have 
been often used by the lovers of sedition in Ireland 
as the most powerful stimulants of its enthusiastic 
population. It is not long since the whole island 
was thrown into confusion by a misprint in a ridi- 
culous commentary on the Revelations. Pastorini^s 
Prophecies, as this precious work was named, con- 
tained a calculation by which it appeared that the 
year 1835 would be the era of the restoration of the 
Catholic religion. It was unfortunately printed 
1825; and the alarm which consequently prevailed 
through the entire of that devoted yeart will not 
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«a6iiy be forgotten. The question of emancipation 
was then in debate. Pastorini's Prophecies, whim- 
sically enough, furnished both parties with an argu- 
ment, the more valuable because it was perfectly 
novel. One side used it a^ a threat, the other as 
a warning, until the delusionbecame so extravagant 
as to cure itself, and perished in a storm of ridirale. 

If a prophecy even in the nineteenth centmy 
could produce such commotions, we must not be 
surprised at its powerful effects in the beginning of 
the sixteenth. - The Irish were everywhere in arms ; 
but the promptitude and celerity of Kildare baffled 
all their efforts. They were vanquished in detail, 
and forced to remain quiet until the calculations of 
some more accurate seer ehould discover another 
period more fortunate for the cause of insurrectioii. 

But though Kildare was able to subdue his ene- 
mies in the field, he could not contend with his se^ 
cret foes in the intrigues of the cabinet. Too 
haughty to court the favour of Wolsey by mean- 
ness and subserviency, he incurred the displeasure 
of that proud prelate ; while his rival, the Earl of 
Ormond, submitted to every degrading compliance, 
in order to conciliate the powerful cardinal. In 
consequence of these machinations, Kildare was 
removed, and the Earl of Surrey appointed ixi his 
stead. ■ 

The Earl of Kildare was summoned to England, 
to gfive an account of his conduct. Soon after his 
arrival, he obtained the daughter of the Marquis of 
Dorset in marriage, and by the aid of this influential 
noblemaUf was enabled to baffle the malice of the 
cardinal. Conscious, however, that his absence 
would give his enemies a great advantage, he re* 
solved to remain at court. He attended Henr^ to 
Calais at the time of his celebrated interview with 
Francis, «Dd contributed largely to the splendour of 
the *' Field of the Cloth of Gold," by the brflliancjr 
of his suite and equipage. Surrey diq|>layed great 
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i^our and ability in Ireland. He chastised the re« 
Volt of several septs, and received the submissions 
of some powerful toparchs ; but, unfortunately, he 
was a stranger in the country, and was led into many 
errors by the interested deception of liis advisers. 
The successor of Surrey was Pierce Earl of Oxmond, 
commonly called Pierce the Red. His administra- 
tion was principally directed to extend the power 
and influence of the Butlers, and he was not very 
scrupulous in the use of any means by which this 
object might be effected. One Irish chieftain, Mac« 
Gulapatrick, prince of Ossory , having been plundered 
by Ormond, sent an ambassador to la^ his com-> 
plaints before the king. The execution of this 
commission was intrusted to the chieftain's bard or 
sennaichy; who, impressed with a lofty sense of 
his lord's digni^, stopped Henry on his road to 
church, and denounced war against him in the name 
of the high and mighty MacGillapatrick, if he re* 
ftised to chastise the tyranny of Pierce the Red. 
No notice seems to have been taken of this extra^ 
ordinary threat. Osmond was allowed to continue 
his excesses with impunity, and the hostUity of 
MacGillapatrick was checked by the most powerful 
of all reasons, a total want of means. The return 
of Kildare proved a much more formidable event to 
the deputy* The Geraldines, relying on his con* 
nexions in the English court, renewed their strug* 
gle with the Butlers ; and the contest soon became 
so important that commissioners were sent from 
England to investigate the wrongs of which both 
complained. After a brief inquiry, they decided in 
favour of Kildare. Their report was then sent to 
the sovereign, who immediately removed Pierce the 
Red from his office, and, fatally for himself, ap* 
pointed Kildare lord-depu^. 

Desmond, the head of the southern Geraldines, 
had long acted as an independent prince. He 
claimed the privilege of absenting himself from par* 
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liameDti and of h^mg never obliged to come withio 
the wails of a fortified town. Living thus entirely 
among his vassals and dependants, he naturally 
over-estimated his power and importance, and was 
easily led to believe himself a match for his sove« 
reign. Francis King of France, finding that Henry 
had Joined the emperor against him, determined to 
raiser some commotion in Ireland, and for this pur* 
pose sent an embassy to Desmond. The vain 
baron, proud of bemg treated as a sovereign prince, 
readily entered into an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive with the French king; but ere the treaty could 
produce any effect, Francis was made a prisoner in 
the fatal battle of Pavia, and Desmond left exposed 
to the vengeance of an outraged and vindictive 
sovereign. Orders were sent to iCildare, command- 
ing him in the strongest terms to punish the pre- 
sumption of his kinsman ; but the deputy ventured 
to elude the performance, and marched mto Ulster 
on the pretence of some disorders in that province, 
but really to support his brother-in-law O'Nial. 
The enemies of Kildare represented this suspicious 
conduct at court, and the deputy was ordered to 
appear before the king and answer to these charges. 
iUler a short interval, during which Ireland re- 
mained in a stat6 of shocking distraction, the earl 
recovered the confidence of the king, and was once 
more restored to the government. 

This victory over his rivals would have danger- 
ously elated a man of stronger mind and cooler 
passions than Kildare possessed ; and his actions 
soon showed that his little remnant of prudence 
was destroyed by his recent elevation. It is said 
also that his intellects were partially injured about 
this time, in consequence of a wound in his head; 
but it is not necessary to have recourse to such an 
explanation for the extravagant effects produced bv 
npeated triumphs on a character naturally weak 
■oa haughty. The oi&cers of the Irish govenuneal 
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hecsme reasonably alarmed. They met in secret 
conclave, and prepared a representation of the evils 
by which Ireland was affected, which was soon laid 
before the king. 

Though Kildare was not named in this petition, 
the evils mentioned were such as could not have 
occurred without his sanction or connivance. . The 
jealous temper of Henry was fired by the recital,^ 
and he sent Kildare a peremptQry mandate to come 
at once to London. Aware that his conduct would 
not bear a strict investigation, the earl, by means 
of his wife^s relations, endeavoured to obtain delay ; 
but, finding that the king's resolution was not to be 
shaken, he supplied his castles with arms and am- 
munition from the royal stores, and intrusted the 
government to his son Thomas, a youth scarcely 
twenty years old. 

A. D. 1534. — Kildare, on his arrival in London, 
was sent to the Tower; and this mark Of disfavour 
was reported in Ireland with the usual Exaggeration. 
8keflington, who had been formerly lord-deputy, 
and the faction of the Butlers, reported that he had 
been sentenced to death, and soon after pretended 
to have received an account of his execution. The 
foung Lord Thomas lent a credulous ear to these 
mventions of his enemies. Determined on revenge, 
he consulted with his Irish adherents ; and having 
received promises of support, determined to raise 
the standard of rebellion. The chivalrous manner 
in which this young nobleman proceeded to execute 
his insane designs fills us at once with surprise 
and pity. Attended by a body of one hundred and 
forty armed followers, he entered the city of Dub-^ 
lin, and immediately proceeded to St. Mary's Ab- 
bey, where the council was assembled in. delibera- 
tion. The sudden and tumultuous entrance of 
armed men 'filled all with consternation; but their 
fears were calmed by Lord Thomas, who, irepress- 
ing the violenoe of his attendantSt declared that 

Vo«. L— N 
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he came to resign the sword of state, to reBomice 
his allegiance to the tyrant Henry, and to proclaim 
himself the mortal foe of the English government 
and its adherents. 

While the other lords remained -astonished and 
silent, Crofner, who was both chancellor and pri- 
mate, rose, and taking the young lord by the hand, 
remonstrated with him in terms the most affection- 
ate and winning. Unfortunately, an Irish rhymer 
at the end of his address, burst forth into a wild 
rhapsody on the glory of the Geraldines, and the 
high destiny for which the present heir of the house 
was designed ; and Thomas, kindlinor with enthn- 
siasm^, made no reply to the chancdi)r, but rushed 
out of the house. 

The war, thus madly begun, was supported with 
the same disregard to the simplest dictates of pru- 
dence; and it is but fair to add, with the same 
generous attention to the laws of humanity. With 
the exception of Archbishop Alan, whom the Irish 
murdered, not wholly without his concurrence, Lord 
Thomas sanctioned no act of cruelty, but laboured 
strenuously to restrain the excesses of his followers. 
His career, however, was brief. Without adequate 
force or engines, he laid siege to Dublin, and wasted 
his time and forces in vain assaults on the city. 
Succours soon arrived from England ; and, though 
one division was severely defeated, and almost an- 
nihilated, two others, commanded by Sir William 
Brereton, and the new deputy Sir William Skefllng- 
ton, made good their entrance into the city, and 
soon forced Lord Thomas tp raise the siege. 

The deputy, infirm in body and vacillating in 
mind, made no efforts to follow up this success. 
Lord Thomas not only escaped, but, by entering 
into a treaty with the O'Connors and O'Nials, soon 
became formidable. Roused by the strong repre- 
sentatioiis of the military officers, Skeffington at 
length took the field, and laid siege to Maynootla* 
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one of the strongest Geraldine fortresses. The 
spirit of the garrison and the strength of the place 
baffled the besiegers for fourteen days. They were 
about to raise the siege, when the unexpected treach- 
ery of Lord Thomas's foster-brother laid it at their 
mercy. Skeffington paid this double traitor the 
stipulated reward, and then ordered him to be in- 
stantly executed — an act of substantial justice, . 
which may well redeem many of the deputy's mis- 
demeanours. The greater part of the irregular 
army assembled by the young Geraldine dispersed 
when the capture of Maynooth became known, and 
as the heir of the great Desmond had been giiined 
by Henry, he was driven to maintain a desultory 
warfare in the wood^t and mountains. Even thus, 
he made such a formidable resistance that he ob- 
tained from the English general. Lord Grey, the 
most solemn assurances of safety and protection 
on condition of dismissing his troops. 

The indolent Skeffington died about the time that 
this war was concluded^ and was succeeded by Lord 
Grey. The first act of the new governor was one 
of atrocious perfidy. In spite of his former prom- 
ise, he sent the unfortunate Lord Thomas a prisoner 
to London, where he had the mortification to find 
that his father had not fallen by the hand of the ex- 
ecutioner, but had died .of grief when he heard of 
his insane rebellion. This crime was followed by 
a greater. The five uncles of Lord Thomas, three 
of viiiom had notoriously opposed the insurrection, 
were invited to a banquet by the deputy, and in the 
midst of the entertainment seized, hurried on ship- 
board, and sent to England as victims to the indis- 
criminate vengeance of Henry. Even these were 
not enough to glut the roval appetite for blood. A 
child of twelve years old, whom his aunt had con- 
yeyed to Munster, was sought for so eagerly, that 
he was forced to be sent to the continent for safety. 
Bfea there he was foUowed by the enmity of the 
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tprant. Henry had the inconceivable meanness to 
&mand him from the King of France as a rebellious 
subject ; but the French monarch connived at Us 
escape to Flanders. A similar demand was made 
to the emperor ; but, before an answer was obtained* 
the youth had been taken under the protection of 
Cardinal Pole, by whom he was treated as a son. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The VjffkU of f Ar Rtftrmtitian tn IreUmd. 

Thb great moral convulsion which changed the 
ecclesiastical establishment throughout the north 
of Europe produced a new era in Irish history. 
Hitherto, the papal and priestly influence had been 
employed in the support of the English government, 
because the interests of both were in a great degree 
identified ; but from henceforth we must look upon 
the Romish church as the great engine of opposition 
to the royal power, and find it earnestly supported 
^ a people which it had long injured and insulted, 
llie long baronial wars, and the desultory stmgglea 
of the natives, had effaced the memory both of the 
learning and piety of Ireland's national church; the 
new discipline introduced by Henry II. had tri* 
umphed over all resistance ; and the church had b»» 
come a third power, placed between the king and 
people, able to command and control both. The 
barons and toparchs looked upon the influence of 
the clergy with no little jealousy. Of doctrines and 
dogmas they knew little ; but they knew that there 
had been a time when these prelates, now their 
rivals and compeers, depended on the chieftains for 
protection and support. They were, therefoi«» mil 
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tvene from ahy change by which the paramount 
authority of the church might be dinilnished.* 
Henry, in consequence, found as little trouble in 
introducing the first principles of the Reformation 
in Ireland as he had experienced in England (A. D. 
, 1536). The parliament summoned by Lord Leonard 
Grey commenced by enacting a declaratory statute, 
which excluded from the privilege of voting the 
proctors that had been previously returned frorn the 
several diocesses ; and, having thus secured a ma- 
jority of the laity, proceeded witli all speed to the 
regulation of the state. The king^s supremacy was 
formally established ; his marriage with Catharine 
of Arragon declared null and void ; and the Rucces- 
sion of the crown pronounced to be in the heirs of 
the king and the Lady Anne. The. last act had 
scarcely passed when news of Anne Boleyn's dis- 
grace reached the assembly. With equal readiness 
they changed the inheritance to the descendants of 
Queen Jane ; and, in default of such heirs, acknow- 
ledged the king's right to dispose of the kingdom 
of England and the lordship of Ireland, by letters- 
patent or by will. 

Several acts of a similar tendency were passed 
with little opposition ; but Lord Grey was too politic 
•to rely on statutes alone ; he collected a numerous 
.army, and, marching through Leinster, received not 
only the submission of the septs, but hostages for 
the fidelity.of the chieftains. Unfortunately, he at 
the same time showed that the government was 
about to adopt a new line of policy in other matters, 
fully as beneficial as the religious reformation, but 
one for which the coimtry was not prepared, and 
-which, consequently, added to its distractions. 
Henry had firmly resolved to break down the ex- 
travagant power of the barons and toparchs, and 
check the iiisolence of an oligarchy, whose au- 
thority more than rivalled his own. With his usual 
impetuosity, he overlooked all the difficulties which 
. N3 
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impeded the execution of such apian; he podbed 
on the civil and religious reformation together; and 
thus united in determined opposition the advocates 
of the abuses in *both. The Butlers, triumphant 
over the Geraldines of Kildare, were the most vio- 
lent antagonists of the deputy. Secretly encouraged 
by Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, the most zealous 
adherent of Rome, they openly resisted the deputy, 
and even assailed him by force of arms. They 
were, however, too wise to undertake open reb^ 
lion ; and, while engaged in resisting the local go- 
vernment, sent over the most fulsome professions 
of allegiance to the court of England. 

A. D. 1539. — O'Nialdid not use even this thindis^ 
guise. He proclaimed himself chieftain of the North* 
ern Irish ; and having, by the aid of the clergy, a»- 
sembled a numerous army, he advanced to Tara, the 
seat of ancient monarchy, and there indulged his 
pride in an ostentations review of his numerous 
forces. But this champion of Rome was incapaUe 
of aiiy great enterprise. He contented himself witb 
wasting the country; and, having collected a great 
booty, prepared to' return home. The deputy had 
expected this storm ; but it burst forth before his 
preparations were completed. He summoned Sir 
William JBrereton to his aid from Cheshire ; and be- 
ing joined by volunteers from Dublin and Drogheda, 
he pursued the Irish army, and overtook them at a 
place called Bellahoe, on the borders of the countjr 
of Meath. ' The van of the Irish army was the onlj 
part engaged ; the rest looked tamely on until their 
associates were totally routed, and then fled without 
a blow. About four hundred were killed in the battle 
tind the flight. The superior celerity of the fugi- 
tives, and their knowledge of the difficult count^t 
saved them from a vigorous pursuit. 

With this victory ended the administration of Lord 
Grey. He was recalled to England, and sent to the 
Towert on charges equally futue and malicioas; bm 
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Inowiag the irritable temper of Henry, he dared not 
prepare a defence, but pleaded guilty, and threw him- 
self on the royal mercy. But justice and mercy 
were in vain opposed to a tyrant's caprice. Grey 
was entered to execution, and perished by the same 
fate which he had treacherously prepaied' for the 
onfortunate Geraldines. 

Some trifling insurrections after the departure of 
Lord Grey were so effectually quelled by Brereton, 
tiiat the partisans of Rome were completely discour- 
aged; and the new lord-deputy, on his arriyal,found all 
parties prepared to submit to the royal wilL Taking 
advantage of these favourable circumstances, he 
summoned a parliament, and proposed to them a 
change in the government of Ireland, which, though 
apparently nominal, was really of great importance. 
The English monarchs had hitherto only borne the 
title of Lords of Ireland. The style and title of king 
was now conferred on Henry and his heirs; by which 
act the authority of the pope to bestow the kingdom 
was virtually disclaimed. Peerages and promotions 
were at the same time liberally bestowed on the 
most powerftii descendants of the original settlers 
ttid the native chieftains; further honours were 
promised to those who showed zeal in 4he king's 
service ; and such a spirit of loyalty was created^ 
that when the son of FitTpatrick, Baron of Upper 
Ossory, committed some outrages, he was delivered 
up to justice by his own father. The most formida* 
me enemies of the English power were invited to 
parliament as peers* De Bargho was created Earl of 
Clanricarde, O'Brien became Earl of Ihomond, and 
O^Nial resigned the title of his sept for that of Eari 
of Tirowen or Tyrone. Unfortunately, in the case 
of the last chieftain, the government countenanced 
some of the anomalies of the Brehon code ; for the 
.inheritance to his title and estates was taken from 
his legitimate ofispring, and conferred by patent on 
hm aitarai son Matthew, created Lord Dnngannom 
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The good effects of Henry's wise policy were 
shown uy the restoration of public tranquillity, ^nd 
the submission of all to his claim of supremacy. 
The groundwork of the reformation was laid ; and 
nothing was wanting to its complete success but 
ar continuance of the wisdom and justice, the min- 
gled moderation and firmness which marked the 
Irish administration during the remainder of Henry's 
reign. 

The reign of Edward VI. was the crisis of the re- 
formation in Ireland. The guardians of the young, 
king, intent on their own schemes of petty ambition, 
neglected -the important interests of the nation ; and 
the- fabric which Henry had erected with so much 
labour soon fell to ruin. The first recorded incident 
of importance in the new reign is a monstrous in- 
stance of impolicy and injustice. The O'Moores of 
Leiz, and the O'Connors of Ofally, excited some 
disturbances in Leinster. An army, commanded 
by Beliingham, was sent to restrain their excesses* 
and soon drove them to seek refuge in their fast- 
nesses. 

A. D. 1548. — Representations were made to these 
chieftains of the isvour that Henry had shown to 
O'Nial and others in similar circumstances, by which 
they were' easily induced to submit, and to under- 
take a journey into England. Scarcely, however* 
had they arrived at coort, when they were treache- 
rously seized and thrown into prison, while their 
estates were seized by the rapacious adventurers 
who had advised this base act of perfidy. The high 
spirit of O'Moore sank under the indi^ity of eon* 
finement He died, bequeathing to his family the 
memory of his wrongs, and a neavy debt of ven^ 
geance, which they failed not subseauently to exact. 
O'Carroll was less fortunate, and long fingered in 
hopeless captivity and exile. 

The effect of this detestable transaction on the 
mind of the Irish princes and the colonial baroos 
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nl)ty be easily conceived. Their nascent confidence 
in the government was destroyed ; anjd Bellingham, 
who had been appointed deputy for his treachery, 
found it impossible to restrain the agitation which 
everywhere prevailed. At this unfavourable mo- 
ment, the Protector Somerset determined to intro- 
duce the reformed liturgy into Ireland, and sent over 
Saint Leger aguin as deputy for the purpose. 

The reformation in England was supported by the 
majority of the people, and a great body of the clergy, 
wearyof the papal yoke. Even before the preach- 
ing of Luther, the English church had obtained a 
aualified independence, and the nomination to its 
ignities was virtually vested in the crown. The 
sovereign, in asserting his supremacy, only consum- 
mated what had been commenced by the constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, and completed an influence which 
had been already exercised. The condition of the 
Irish church was far different. The English owed 
their possession of Ireland to a bargain made with 
the pope and the prelates. The Romish church was 
the guarantee of their security ; and they gladly as- 
sisted in strengthening the power which seemed 
alone able to ensure their safety. The Romish 
diurch in Ireland had consequently been long an 
estate of the realm paramount to all the rest, com- 
pared with which the power of the crown and the 
oli(;;archy was as nothing. As for the people, they 
did not possess as yet a voice in the state. Had the 
Judicious measures of Henry been steadily pursued 
i^had the barons and toparchs been conciliated by 
kindness — ^bad the people been won by gentle remon- 
strance, the papacy would soon have lost its Irish 
followers ; but measures far different were pursued, 
and we all know the consequence. The reformed 
elergy were strangely and culpably negligent. We 
are told by an Irish chancellor of the time, that they 
did not preach more than once a year ; and that this 
aimnal sermon was the only instruction they vouch* 
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safed to afford their flocks. In default of more effi-» 
cacious means, they placed their reliance on acts of 
parliament and bands of soldiers, substituting the 
law and the sword for the gospel and the cross. 
Saint Leger would willingly have used expedients 
less vioienti but more efficacious^- He was, however, 
stripped of his office, on the representations of the 
reformed Archbishop of Dublin, and the administrai- 
tion given to Sir James Crofts, who was supposed 
not to be troubled with unnecessary scruples. 

ITie means of conversion which the Protector de- 
signed to use in Ireland were soon exemplified. A 
party, issuing from the garrison of Athloue, attacked 
the ancient church of Clonmacnoise, destroyed its 
ornaments, and defiled its altars. Similar excesses 
were committed in other- parts of the country ; and 
the first impression produced by the advocates of 
the reformed religion was, that the new system 
sanctioned sacrilege and robbery. 

Dowdal, who had been appointed to the Arch- 
bishopric of Armagh by Henry, on the death of 
Cromer, in opposition to the papal nominee, unex- 
pectedly became the most violent irapugner of the 
royal supremacy. But Dowdal was a coward ; and 
wnen the parliament, to punish his obstinacy, trans* 
ferred the primacy from Armagh to DuUin, be aban- 
doned the contest and his diocess together. O^Nialt 
the Earl of Tyrone, was a much more formidid)le 
enemy. The fate of the O'Moore and the O^Carroll 
excited his fears. The plundering of Clonmacnoise 
alarmed his prejudices ; and the eldest of his legiti- 
mate children, ^hane or John 0*Nial, successfully 
laboured to prejudice htm against Matthew, on whom 
the late king had settled the inheritance. While 
Tyrone yet wavered, Matthew, seeing the danger trjr 
which he was threatened, made the most alarming 
representations to Crofts, the lord-deputy ; and the 
governor, with the sliort-sighted policy which char* 
Bcterized his administrationi contrived, by treaeb- 
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ery, to secure the persons of Tyrone and his coant* 
ess, whom he instantly placed in close confinements 
The inevitable consequence was, to. place the clan 
entirely at the disposal of the turbulent Shane, who, 
assisted by a body of Scots, committed the most 
fearful depredations. 

While affairs were thus in confusion, the death of 
iEdward VI. produced a new revolution. The offi- 
cers of state changred their religion with the same 
facility they had displayed on former occasions, and 
the great body of the clergy followed their example. 
Unfortunately, some priests and prelates had evi- 
denced the sincerity of their conversion by marrying. 
Wives were not so easily got rid of as creeds ; and 
they were unwillingly forced to preserve their consis- 
tency, and retire. Dowdal was restored to his see 
and the primacy, while the most violent of his oppo- 
nents were compelled to fly. 

The queen commenced her reign by several acts 
equally just, humane, and politic. She granted an 
amnesty to those who had proclaimed Lady Jane 
Grey in Dublin ; she restored the heir of Kildare to 
bis title and estates; and she liberated O'Ckinnor 
of Ofally, who had been so long a prisoner* 

The restoration of the old religion was effected 
without violence ; no persecution of the Protestants 
was attempted ; and several of the English who fled 
from the furious zeal of Mary's inquisitors found a 
safe retreat among the Catholics of Ireland. It is 
but Justice to this maligned body to add, that on 
the three occasions of their obtaining the upper 
hand, they never injured a single person in life or 
limb for professing a* religion t&fferent from their 
own. ** They had suffered persecution and learned 
mercy,** as they showed in the reign of Mary, in the 
wars from 1641 to 1648, and during the brief triumph 
of James II. 

• Even in Ireland, however, Mary fully proved her 
fifl^ to the title of Bloody. The aepte of CMoore 
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and 0*Carroll argfoed, with sreat justice, tiwt they 
had no right to forfeit their lands for the errors of 
their chiefs. The ground was the property of the 
clan ; and the guilt of the leaders* though ever so 
plearly proved, could by no means involve their feu* 
datones, against whom not tlie shadow of a charge 
could be brought. The Irish government answered 
by an argument sufficiently characteristic. They 
deig^ned no reply, verbal or written, but sent an arm^ 
to drive the people of Leiz and Ofally from their 
possessions, and to punish by martial law all who 
dared to make any resistance. Military violence 
and martial. la^ are species of reasoning to which 
the local governors of Ireland have, on more than 
one occasion, had recourse, to silence the clamouis 
of suffering innocence, or to punish resistwce to in« 
tolerable oppression. In this instance they were 
successful. The inhabitants of the devoted districts 
were pursued with fire and sword. In the words of 
an old historian, ^ the fires of burning huts were 
slaked by the blood of the inhabitants r and it was 
with difficulty that a miserable remnant was saved 
by the generous interference of the Earls of KUdare 
and Ossory. To perpetuate the memory of the mas* 
sacre, it was. directed by the government that Ofally 
and Leix should for the future be named the King^ 
and Queen's county, and their chief towns Philipa* 
town and Maryborough, in honour of King Phuip 
and Queen Mary. 

The turbulent Shane O'Nial, or O'Neill, as the name 
now began to be written, was as little inclined to 
submit to Mary as he had been to Edward. In con- 
tempt of the deputy's remonstrance, he renewed the 
war against his brother Matthew, and procured his 
assassination. He then joined a son of the chiefttfin 
of Tyrconnel in an attempt to subdue Calvah, the 
heir oi that chieftaincy, who had deprived his father 
of power, and detained him in prison. Thisexp^- 
tiOB nearly proved fatal to the adventurous jmitkm 
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IfiB camp was sarprised by nigbt, his followers 
roated, and he himself escaped with difficulty by a 
rapid flight. John, though thus defeated^ lost neither 
his courage nor his spirit. On the deatb of his 
father he unhesitatingly took upon himself the eom« 
mand of the se^^t, and thus openly set the govern- 
ment at defiance. 

A. D. 1558. — Elizabeth, on her accession, fonnd 
Ireland in a state of the utmost distraction. ' Daniel 
O'Brieii and the Earl of Thomood were engaged in 
a fierce war for the chieftaincy of North MwiiBter. 
The Geraldines of Desmond and the Butlers of Or« 
mond filled the entire south with confusion by their 
incessant hostihties. In Connanght, the De Burghos 
of Clanrioarde w^re fiercely assailed by the riiral 
branch descended from Mac William Oughter. In 
Leinster, the plundered rt'fugees from L^iz and 
Ofally sought revenge by marauding and laying 
waste the country in small bands ; and in Ulster, 
John O^Neill was fast making himself master of the 
entire province. The Earf of Sussex, the lord- 
deputy, on his departure for England, intrusted the 
government to Sir Henry Sydney, and directed him 
to march to Dundalk, and demand from O'Neill an 
explanation of his proceedings. 

The enemies of O'Neill have described him in the 
most inconsistent colours. They assert that he was 
addicted to the most brutal excess^, particularly to 
beastly intoxication ; that he was rude, ignorant, and 
barbarous; while, at the same time, they* represent 
him as cautious, circumspect, and acute. A man, 
however, who was able to win the confidence of the 
gidlant Sydney, and subsequently to obtain a more 
Uian ordinary share of Elizabeth's favour, could 
neither have been uncivilized nor brutal. They who 

eundered his estates 1^ their rapacity slandered 
m by their malice ; but time, the redresser of inju- 
ries, permits us now to do justice to the unfortunate 
impunity* 
Vwt. I,— O 
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Warned by the fate of O'Moore and O'CanroD, 
John was too wise to enter the English . camp. 
When summoned he replied, that he was engaged in 
celebrating the christening of bis child ; and added a 
request that Sydney would come and witness the 
eeremony, and become sponsor to the new-bom babe. 
To the great annoyance of those underlings who in* 
fested the seat of gpvemment, and hoped to carve 
out. fortunes for themselves hy confiscation and 
plunder,. Sydney accepted the invitation. He was 
entertained with grea^ hospitality, and even magnifi- 
cenoe. - The ceremony was performed with more 
than ordinary solemnity, and Sydney then proceeded, 
to enter- on the real business of his visit. To hia 
great astonishment, the acctount given by O'Neill of 
all former transactions was totally different fronvthe 
representations made at the castle. So far from 
being an obstinate rebel, he proved himself a man 
^ more sinned against than suming ;^ one who had 
been driven to tdce up arms as the only means left 
for protecting bis property and person. With great 
dignity and composure, he stated his right to the 
succession of Tyrone, w^hich was equally clear by the 
English and the Irish law. - According to the former, 
he was the heir, as being the eldest legitimate son ; 
and, in accordance with the latter, he had been unani- 
mously chosen .tanist by the sept. - He denied the 
authority of any 'letters-patent to destroy a right of 
succession derived from a long line of illustrious an- 
cestors ; and though he professed hims^f a liege 
subject of the queen, he claimed his right to the sov;- 
weignty of Tyrone, both by descent and the free 
election of the clansmen. Sydney was struck with 
the force and justice of these arguments. He con- 
sulted his counsellor^, whoih the candour and firm- 
ness of O'Neill had thrown into confusion. By their 
advice he declared that the matters stated were too 
important for him to decide, but promised to lay them 
beme the queen. In the Btean time he adviMd thft 
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cfaieflafifr to pYesenre his aUegiance, and to confide in 
the ro3ral honour for such an arrangement as would 
be found right and equitable. O^Neill promised to 
observe' this advice, and they parted in the utmost 
amity. This incident has been detailed at some 
length, on account of the important light it throws 
on the character and motives of this gallant but un- 
fortunate chief, whose future career must occupy no 
inconsiderable portion of this history. 

The Earl of Sussex soon returned from England, 
ynih special directions to restore the reformed wor- 
ship. So far as the prelates and parliament were 
concerned, the deputy found little opposition. Out 
of nineteen bishops, seventeen abjured popery, as 
readily as in the former reign they had rejected Prot- 
estantism ; and the two recusants were speedily pun- 
ished for their obstinacy, by being'ejected from their 
sees. The peers, whose descendants in our days are 
for the most part Roman Catholics^ did not at this 
time show any particular zeal for a religion in whose 
cause they subsequently suffered so severely ; and 
the commoners, though rather more obstinate, had 
little ambition to become martyrs. After some op- 
position, acts were passed for securing the royal su- 
premacy, establishing the use of the reformed Ufurgy, 
vesting the appointment of bishops in the crown 
without ibe formality of a conge tTelire^ and inflicting 
severe penalties on all who absented themselves 
frcHn the service of the Church of England. Having 
thus accomplished the purpose for which it was con- 
vened, the parliament was dissolved. 

There were two parties overlooked by the wise 
^legislators in this transaction,* who were not to be 
changed so rapidly and so easil;^ as the peers and 
prelates. These were the inferior clergy and the 
Irish people. Notwithstanding the intr^uction of 
the papal system by Henry 11., much of the primi- 
tive simplicity and Christian .kindliness of their na» 
tional church was preserved among the lower ranks 
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of the Triflih ecclesiastics. They lived on temm of 
familiar intercourse with their flecks, imbibed many 
of their prejudices, and shared in •most of their suf- 
ferings. While the prelates looked to Rome or Eng*- 
land as the source whence their wealth and power 
flowed, the native clergy,- excluded by a jealous 
fNilicy from the higher offices of the church, consoM 
themselves for the disappointment of ambition in the 
love of their congregations.' They disliked the Re- 
/ormation, because it was a system introduced tiy a 
people whose conduct had given too much reason for 
their being esteemed oppressors. Tliey were dis- 
gusted at the marvellous celerity with which their 
saperuurs changed creeds and religions, as if they 
were matters in which it was only necessary to fol- 
low the example of the sovereign. Under these cir- 
eumstances, they readily lent an ear to the emissaries 
of Rome, who encouraged them to maintain the 
** ancient retigion ;'* and by this equivocal term they 
were led to become advocates of those papal usurpa- 
tions which their predecessors had strenuously re- 
sisted when introduced by the English. Whether 
this influential body could have been induced to sup- 
port the new system if measures were taken to con- 
ciliate their affections is uncertain. The experi- 
oiient never was tried. They were not even asked 
to change their c»pinions, but were unceremoniously 
driven from their cures, and their places filled by 
strangers, the refuse of the English church. 

The conversion of the people was seemingly not 
meditated by those who patronised the Reformation 
in Ireland. Compulsion was the only means of dif- 
fusing the reformed doctrine which they could un- 
derstand ; and their unsparing, use of it soon made 
the name of Protestantism detested^ The very first 
and most essential part of the Protestant discipline 
was tieglected. The boast of the Reformers justly 
was, that, the prayers being no longer read in an un- 
knovm tongue, all the eongregation might shaie witli 
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heart and spirit in the wosship of theit heavenly 
Father. But, though it was notorious that no Ian- 

Sia^ hut Irish was intelligible beyond the walls of 
ubiin, no provision was made for a liturgy or preach- 
ing in the Only lang^iage known to the great majority 
of the population. In the very act that established 
the reformed liturgy, its framers, with whimsical 
inconsistency, introduced a clause permitting the 
service to be celebrated in Latin, where an English 
reader could not* be procured. Of English and Latin 
the multitude being equally ignorant, preferred that 
which was sanctioned by old associations. With 
greater reason, they adhered to a clergy who under- 
stood their language, felt for th^ir wants, and sym- 
pathized with their feelings, in preference to a host 
of foreigners, with whom they could maintain no 
conversation, and by whom they were regarded as an - 
inferior order of beings. The attachment of the Irish 
to popery is not unfreqbently brought as a seriods 
charge against them — when, in truth, they were 
driven to embrace that religious system by the per- 
tinacious folly of their Protestant governors. 
. The clergymen imported into Ireland by the gov- 
ernment were for the most part needy adventurers, 
as bankrupt in reputation as they were in fortune. 
They were collected from the candidates that had 
been refused admission to the English church, and 
sent over, like a band of conscripts, to Ireland. A 
few made' some exertions to discharge their duty ; 
but the difference of language was a stumbling-blOck 
which they had not the industry^ to remove. The 
rest paid no regard to th& matter; they collected 
their revenues in those districts where the authority 
of government was supported by the presence of an 
army; where that protection was wanting they 
abandoned the field to the native clergy, and con- 
tented themselves with petitioning the government 
against the horrid abuse of allowmg their tithes to ' 
be diverted to the support of popery. One of the 
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statntes for establishing the reformed rel^ion in re* 
land enacted, that every rector, on induction, shotdd 
take an oath to establish and maintain a- school in 
his parish for the education of the poor. So far, 
the statute was obeyed. The oath was regnlarlv 
taken, and itar obligation as regularly disregarded, 
down to the commencement of the present century* 
The intentions of the queen and her advisers in 
England were doubtless wise and good ; but, igno- 
rant' of all the circumstances of the country, and 
surrounded by those who thought it their interest to 
mislead her, she made use of means, not only inade* 
quate, but ruinous to the cause they were designed 
to support. Thus it happened that the Reformation, 
the primary and great cause of the happiness and 
the gloiy of England, produced in Ireland nothing 
but confusion and misery and degradation. There 
were many golden opportunities offered, when, by 
temperate and judicious measures. Protestantism 
might have been fixed in Ireland on a secure basis. 
They were all lost by the culpable negligence of 
some, or the more culpable profligacy of others. II 
is painful to dwell on the sins of omission and com- 
mission of the Church of England, of which the 
writer is a devoted member; but it is worse than 
useless to disguise the tni^h. Its establishment in 
Ireland exhibits the most flagrant instances of both 
positive and negative delinquency, which, as onr his* 
lory will show, have produced the most pemicioai 
and fatal consequences. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tke Wmra againtt John O^NieiU qild tka Sari qfDe$tM»4, 

The proceedings of John O'Neill continued to fill 
the inhabitants of the Pale with alarm: he had 
forced the O'Reilly's to become his tributaries, and 
irive hostages for their fidelity ; he had revenged 
his late loss in Tyrconnel, by a new and successful 
invasion, of that district ; and he had erected a 
strong fort on one of his islands, whose name, Foogh^ 
ne^G^l (the terror of the stranger), showed that he 
was determined to assert his independence. The 
representations of the colonists induced the deputy 
to march with all his forces against this powerful 
chief; and O'Neill, assembling his vassals, prepared 
for a desperate resistance. Neither party was will* 
ing to commence hostilities. O'Neill dreaded to 
encounter the entire power of England; Sussex, the 
ideputy, a blunt honest soldier, was disinclined, by 
en unnecessary war, to gratify the rapacity of those 
who longed to enrich themselves by confiscations* 
By the mediation of the Earl of Kildare, an accom* 
modation was effected. O'Neill, as before, professed 
entire submission; but stated that he was compelled 
to take arms by the artifices of his enemies, who 
aeduced his vassals to revolt, and had even attempted . 
to destroy him by assassination. Of such detestable ^ 
practices he offered the strongest proofs ; and Sus- 
sex, satisfied with the apology, acknowledged his 
title as tanist, and gave him reason to hope that the 

Etent formerly granted to his brother Matthew would 
revoked, and that he should himself be acknow- 
ledged heir to the earidom of Tyrone. 
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^Encoaraged by the deputyT O'Neill resolved m 
proceeding to fiOndon, and laying his claims before 
the queen in person. He even accompanied the 
deputy to Dublin, though he well knew that the uii« 
derlings of the government there we're bent on his 
destruction. Soon after his arrival, the Irish chief - 
^as informed that a plot was formed for his arrest ; 
and that nothing but a speedy departure for England 
could save him from imprisonment. The character 
of Sussex forbids us to believe that he had any con- 
cern in the meditated treachery. It is however 
doubtful, if it had succeeded, whether he could have 
resisted his colleagues at the council-board. O'NeiU 
lost no time in m-<dung his escape. He set sail with 
a trusty band of followers, armed and dressed after 
the manner, of their country* and soon arrived in 
London. 

The actual appearance of a native chief, attended 
by his escort of wild Irishmen, created a sensation 
in the English capital that has rarely been equalled* 
O'Neill had judiciously delected the tallest and best 
looking of his Galloglasses ; . their heads were bare* 
protected only by long and flowing tresses; they 
wore linen vests of a deep saffron colour, with wide 
open sleeves, protected by a light and graceful coat- 
of-mail ; their arms were broad battle-axes and short 
8 words, forming altogether a spectacle equally novel 
and interesting. The citizens of London, then as 
now ardent admirers of novelty, were enraptured ; 
they crowded round the chief, and loudly cheered 
him as he passed through the streets. Elizabeth 
herself was delighted at so romantic an incident ; sh^ 
received O'Neill with more than ordinary favour; 
listened to his allegations with complacency ; prom* 
ised to do his claims full justice: and added to 
these substantial benefits flattering courtesies of a 
more intoxicating nature* 

The return pf O'Neill, confirmed in all his honours* 
tDd the complete acknowledgment of his aright to Uie 
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title and estates of Tyrone immediately after, filled 
the queen's Irish servant^ with dismay. The Irish 
chief, with more loyalty than prudence, proceeded to 
give the strongest proof of the sincerity of his alle* 
giance, by attacking the Hebridean Scots, who had 
been hitherto his most zealous allies in the wars 
with the English. O'Neill completely conquered 
these marauders, and obtained the w&rmest thanks 
from the queen as his reward; but her gratitude 
was limited to words, and was more than counter- 
balanced by the jealousy and hatred with which the 
lords of the Pale regarded -this great leader. The 
services of O'Neill could not be misrepresented ; his 
_ conduct defied the strictest scrutiny ; but it was easy 
to attribute to him evil designs and dangerous inten- 
tions. The officers oT the crown in Ireland were 
liberal in discovering motives for the most innocent 
actions of the great northern earl. They sent over 
. countless letters, detailing the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the revolt which they asserted he medi- 
tated. His success over the Scots was, in their re- 
presentations, a meie cloak for treason; his war 
agilinst these invaders, a pretext for maintaining tn 
army without suspicion. Worn out by a succession 
of such messages, Elizabeth at length replied, that 
^ if he revolted, it would be the better for her ^r- 
.▼antsj as there would he estates enough for them 
all." 

This memorable answer has often been quoted as 
an exemplification of the detestable policy subse- 
t|ttently practised in numerous instance^; namely, to 
provoke the Irish proprietors to revolt, in order that 
tfkeir estates might be forfeited, and shared among 
the rapacious retainers of government. Such, how- 
ever, was not perhaps Ehzabeth's design. Though 
she was indisputably a heartless tyrant, and on more 
occasions than one openly and atrociously violated 
Hie first principles of justice, it would be too violent 
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an inference to say that her hasty reply to calm . 
groundless fears and check absurd terrors, was in- 
tended as a serious avowal.of abominable treachery, 
adopted as a principle of government. But What- 
ever meaning the queen affixed to this iU-omened 
phrase, her servants in Ireland interpreted it in the 
' worst sense. Thenceforward, the hope of ac<juiring 
great northern estates became their ruling pnnciple 
of action, and the commencement of a rebellion the 
object of their earnest prayers. 

Sir Henry Sydney, the new lord-deputy, was per- 
suaded by the council to statioi^ a garrison at Deny, 
in the very heart of 0*Neill*s country-^^ measure 
equally unnecessary and insulting. It was unneces- 
sary, for the country was perfectly tranquil ; and, at 
aU events, the distance of Derry from the Pale m^e 
the garrison useless in case of commotion. It was 
insulting, for it showed O'Neill that he was suspected 
by the government ; and it besides lowered his dig- 
nity with his fottowers, who. thought that, having 
been received into favour by the queen, he had a 
riffht to the command of a,ny royal force stationed 
within his districts. Many modern writers, looking' 
upon the relation between O'Neill and Elizabeth as 
precisely the same as that which existed between 
the queen and any Englii^h nobleman, have taken the 
pains to show that this garrison formed no just ground 
of complaint. But the Irish chief stood in no such 
relation. He was a petty prince, and not a feudal 
iMuron/ The allegiance which he owed the crown 
was the same as that which the Grerman princes ao« 
cientlv gave to the emperor, as may easily be proved 
by referring to the numerous treaties made at differ- 
ent times between the O'Nials and the English gov* 
emment. 

As had been foreseen, O'Neill resolved to remove 

the garrisdn of Derry at all hazards ; but with his 

, Qtoal policy, he contrived to make> the Elnglish the 
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aggressors. He led a body of forces before the walls 
of the garrison, which Randolph the governor im- 
mediately attacked, but was defeated and slain. 
O'Neill sent a strong remonstrance to the deputy 
against this unwarrantable act of hostility, and pro- 
posed a conference at Dundalk, in order to explain 
his grievances. But before any amicable arrange- 
ment could be made, news arrived that the magazme 
of Derry had been blown up by accident, and the 
garrison forced to evacuate the town. This event 
was magnified into a stupendous miracle by some 
idle fanatics. It was asserted that the holy Kolum- 
kill, indignant at the profanation of his favourite 
residence, had sent an enormous wolf, with a blazing 
brand in her mouth, which she dropped in the church 
desecrated by the heretics to an arsenal. This 
monstrous fiction could scarcely have imposed on 
O'Neill, but it was greedily received by his ignorant 
followers. Pretended miracles in favour of the 
Romish religion have been of frequent occurrence 
in Ireland, and are not quite laid aside at the present 
day. The writer of this history remembers to have 
heard of at le^t a hundred within the last twenty 
years, which, thongh to the full as' absurd as that of 
the incendiary wolf, were firmly believed by the lower 
orders. Inspired either by belief in the miracle, or the 
confidence which the tale gave his adherents, O'Neill 
refused to meet the deputy, and openly raised the 
standard of revolt. His first enterprise was an at* 
tack upon ^rdmagh, which he took by assault, and 
burned down the cathedral, because it had been pol- 
luted by the reformed worship. He then devastated 
Fermanagh, and even ventured to attack Dundalk, 
but was repulsed with loss and disgrace. O'Neill 
soon found that the deputy had anticipated the wari 
and that the emissaries quartered at Derry had been 
secretly undermining his power, from the first mo- 
ment of their arrivu in his country. O'DonneU of 
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Tyrconnell and M'Guire of Ferm^nah were pep. 
suaded to support the English government; and 
several inferior septs which had hitherto acknow* 
ledged his power now refused obedience. Still the 
gallant chief was undaunted. He sent emissaries to 
the Earl of Desmond and the chiefs of Connaughf, 
inciting them to revolt ;* and even despatched agents 
to the courts of Rome and Spain, requesting them to 
assist him in restoring the Catholic church of Ire* 
land. But all his efforts were vain ; be was now 
fairly in the toils, and escape wsui impossible. Des- 
mond, his chief hope, declared for the government, 
and from abroad there appeared no sign Of relief. 
Vis faithful foUowets, surrounded by enemies on all 
sides, fell gallantly, but fell in vain ; and at last the 
chief was unwillingly forced to acknowledge that 
further resistance was useless. He now resolved to 
surrender himself to the deputy,' and throw himself 
on the mercy of the government. But just as he 
was about to depart, his secretary reminded him of 
the fate of ,0'Moore, and recommended hitn to seek* 
in preference, the protection of his old allies the .He* 
bridean Scots. A large body of these adventurers 
was now encamped at Clan-hu-boy ; and though they 
had lately suffered severely from O'Neill^s hostility, 
he trusted that they would aid him a^nst the Eng^ 
hsh, their common enemy. 

Having sent an embassy to Clan-hu-boy, and ob* 
tained a favourable answer, 0*Neill, with a few faith* 
ful followers, proceeded to the Scottish camp. But 
an emissary orgove mment had preceded him. Piers, 
a British officer, a disgrace to his country and hia 
profession, had undertaken the. task of persuading 
the Scottish chief to murder his unsuspecting guesL. 
The desire of revenge united with the thirst of gain 
in seducing Clan-hu-boy to consent. At an enter* 
tainment given )>y an Irish lord, a preconcerted 
f^arrei was raised with adme of O'NeiU'a foUowesk' 
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'At a gnren signal the banqtietifig*room was IQIed 
with soldiers^ and all the Irish were 8lain. O'Neill's 
%ead was sent to Dublin, and Piers received a th{H>- 
sand marks from the government as a reward fof 
Uie murder. The deputy then marched through Ty- 
rone without meeting any resistance, and nominated 
a feeble old man tanist of the sept, to prevent the 
dan from choosing a more efficient leader. 

Thus terminated the first important civil war aAer 
the Reformation. It cannot without a gross abuse 
-of terms be called a rebellion ; and the authors who 
have chosen to describe it as a religious rebellion 
are guilty of positive and wanton falsehood. The 
burning of the cathedral at Ardmagh, the only evi- 
dence of hostility to the newly established form of 
religion, was, in O'NeilPs circumstances, an act of 
necessary policy. When his old feudatories and 
friends were bribed to desertion ; when his allies in 
the west and south became either neutral or hostile ; 
when he was left almost alone amid his enemies, the 
only chance of escape remaining was to obtain aid 
from abroad. The orthodoxy of the chieftain was 
more than suspected. In fact, he was supposed to 
have become attaclted to the principles of the Reform- 
ation during his visit to England, and to have been 
deterred from a public acknowledgment of his coo- 
version by a well-grouDded fear of losing the confi- 
dence of his followers, without in the slightest de- 
gree abating the rancorous and rapacious enmity ot 
the Irish government He burned the cathedra] as 
an evidence of his sincerity in the cause of the old 
religion ; but the Romish party still refused to trust 
him ; and some of its most violent supporters united 
with the deputy for his destruction* But .though the 
war against O'Neill had no connexion with religion, 
either in its cause or progress, its consequences 
were most injurious to the cause of the Reformation. 
The detestable pohcy b^ which their favourite leader 
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urainst every Enfflish institution, eiyil aad religioiiA. 
'fliey judged of the new system by its effects ; and 
these they found were treachery, robbery, mid as- 
sassination. 

The lords of the Pale and the other barons of 
Norman descent witnessed the destruction of O'NeiU 
with indifference. They little thought that the goy« 
emors looked with equal cupidity on the estates of 
the native Irish, and the extensive domains acquired 
by the descendants of the early settlers. But they 
were soon tau|^ht that rapacious avarice is indiscrim- 
inate in its objects; and that one successful act of 
treacherous policy soon leads to the commission of 
another. The vast estates of the Earl of Desmond 
were not likely to escape the notice of those whom 
a contemporary justly calls ^ the hungry vultures that 
haunted the castle of Dublin.*' His power, from the 
union of the privileges both of an English peer and 
an Irish chief, was viewed by the government with 
a jealous eye ; and the several lords*deputy were 
offended by the style of haughty independence as- 
sumed on all occasions by the proud nobleman. His 
wars with the Butlers were frequent. On one oc- 
casion he was wounded, made prisoner, and borne 
by his enemies in a litter from the field. ^ Where 
now is the great Earl of Desmond V asked the in- 
sulting victors. ^ Where, but in his proper place V* 
replied the gallant lord, ^ still upon the necks of the 
Butlers.'' Ormond, his great rival, inferior to the 
Geraldine in wealth, power, and vsdour, more than 
atoned for this deficiency by his poUtical skill and 
superior talents as a courtier. He visited England) 
and soon insinuated himself into the confidence of 
the queen. He returned to Dublin, justly believing 
that the royal favour would more than counter- 
balance the valour of his rival, or the justice of his 
claims. The dispute about the boundaries of their 
several estates was referred to Sydney, the lord- 
deputy* After a careful iDvesligatioa he decided to 
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fihrour of Desmond. Ormoad appealed to the qiieen« 
and accused Sydney of partiality. Without the 
slightest inquiry Elizabeth severely Kprimanded the 
chief governor, and commanded him to examine the 
case again. Sidney, on the second trial, reversed 
his former decision, and not only commanded Des- 
mond to restore the disputed lands, but also to re- 
imburse Ormond for the losses he had sustained. 
Irritated at such flagnuat injustice, Desmcmd flatly 
refused obedience ; whereupon he was seized by the 
deputy, and sent a prisoner to Dublin. The earl 
requested permission to lay his grievances before Uie 

Sueen, which was granted. He proceeded to Lon- 
on with several Irish lords, who were gracipusly 
received ; but Desmond and his brother were, with- 
out the slightest investigation sent to the Tower, 
where they were detained as prisoners for several 
years. It is not surprising that such monstrous t3nr- 
anny should inspire both with an aversion to the 
English government that ended only with th^ir lives* 
The murder of O'Neill and the imprisonment of 
Desmond became the signal for new commotions in 
Ireland. Sir Edmund JB^tler^ brother to the Earl of 
Ormond, seized the opportunity of attacking the 
Geraldines, now deprived of their head, and dis- 
tracted by internal oissensicms. The Earl of Cian- 
carty deemed the moment favourable for claiming 
the sovereignty of Munster, and took up arms for 
the purpose* Even Tirlough of Tyrone, who had 
been set up in CNeiil's place, was about to show 
the usual ambition of his family. In the midst of 
these disorders Sydney summoned a parliamentt 
and at the same time took very extraoidinary pre- 
cautions to secure a majority. Several members 
were returned for towns that had never been incor- 
porated; not a few of the sheriffs and magistrates 
returned themselves ; and a number of the depend- 
ants of the court were nominally elected for places 
of whwh they did not even know the name. The 
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latter circumstance is not unparalleled in the modern 
history of the Irish legislature, if we may credit an 
anecdote that was publicly related in'the Irish par- 
liament. Shortly before the union, a member for a 
Munster borough, being in London, wished to hear 
a debate in the English House of Commons. He pre- 
sented himself to the doorkeeper, and asked to be 
shown to the place set apart for Irish members. 
The doorkeeper asked his name, and the place which 
he represented. The former query was readily an- 
swered, but the latter could not meet a reply. " We 
are obliged to be particular," said the officer, " for 
Barrington the pickpocket got admittance here some 
nightf since as an Irish member." — *' Really, I for- 
get the name of mj; borough," said this worthy rep- 
resentative of an independent constituency ; *^ but 
if you bring me the Irish Directory, I will show it 
to you immediately." 

Notwithstanding all the care of Sydney, the op- 
ponents of government constituted a respectable 
minority, and the loudness of their clamours in some 
degree compensated for their numerical deficiency. 
Headed by Sir Edmund Butler and Sir Christopher 
Barnewal, a gentleman of great legal acquirements, 
the opposition arraigned the constitution of the par- 
liament, and expressly denied its competency to pass 
any single act. The judges were considted on this 
important topic, and of course decided in favour of 
the croiyn. They were, however, obliged to go to 
the House of Commons and deliver their opinions 
in person, before Barnewal and his party could be^ 
awed into submission. At length a bill was intro- 
duced, in the support of which aU showed wondrous 
zeal and unanimity. This was an act for the for- 
feiture of O'Neill's estates, and vesting the property 
of Tyrone in the crown. The hope of sharing the 
spoil for once reconciled the English by birth and 
the EngUsh by blood ; and this wholesale confis- 
cation passed without a dissentient voice. In other 
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matters the opposition showed less compliance; 
and a stormy session, in which much was said and 
little done, was at length abruptly terminated by an 
angry prorogation. 

Sir £dmund Butler returned home, determined to 
resist the government by every means in his power. 
Sir Peter Uarew laid claim to some lands possessed 
by this turbulent knight ; and Butler, aware that the 
liEiw was in favour of his adversary, prepared to de- 
fend his possessions by force of arms. At the same 
time the Geraldines of Desmond, enraged at the im- 
prisonment of the earl, were said to have received a 
Spanish emissary, and to have united with their 
mortal enemies the Butlers in preparing a general 
revolt. Carew was ordered to march against Butler, 
and immediately put his army in motion. He 
.stormed one of his rival^s castles, ravaged his lands, 
and then, advancing to Kilkenny, took quiet posses- 
sion of the town. Hearing that a party of Butlers 
were in the neighbourhood, he marched out and 
found an unarmed multitude, seemingly collected 
from mere curiosity. Carew, however, anxious to 
signalize his valour, assailed the unsuspecting assem- 
blapfe, and slew four hundred without the least 
resistance. This of course was represented by the 
partisans of government as a glorious victory ; but 
there were many who denounced it as a barbarous 
and inhuman carnage. 

About this time Sir John Perrot began to take a 
lead in the affiurs of Ireland. He was supposed to 
be the natural son of Henry the Eighth, and he in- 
herited much of the better parts of that monarch's 
character. Proud, fiery, and inflexible, he braved 
everjr danger and faced every difficulty ; but equally 
politic ana humane, he restrained the rabid appetite 
for blood which* Elizabeth's officers too frequently 
exhibited. By a judicious exertion of military skill 
pod conciliating measures he reduced the south to 

P9 
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tranquillity, and made Fitz-M!aaric« tlie latder of the 
Gemldines a prisoner. i 

Sir William Fitz- William succeeded Sydney in the 
govemmeat of Ireland. During^ his administratioii 
geveral grants of the forfeited lands were made by 
Elizabeth ; but by the acts of her own servants they 
were all rendered ineffectual. The retainers of gor* 
ernment thought that, as they had struck down the 
^ctim, the spoil should be shared solely among 
themselves. Elizabeth had no such design. She 
meditated a project, afterward .executed by her suc- 
cessor, the plantation of Ulster with English colo- 
nies, holding their possessions from the crown by a 
species of military tenure. The most remarkable 
adventurer that embarked in this scheme was WaU 
ter Devereux Earl of Essex, whose hopes were so 
•anguine, that he mortgaged his estate to the qneen 
for ten thousand pounds, m order to have sufficient 
funds for th^ expedition. 

Opposed by the inveterate hostility of the native 
Irish and .the secret artifices of the local govern* 
ment, the Earl of fSssex and the other adventurers* 
after a great waste of blood and treasure, at length 
began to despair of success* ^ Essex petitioned to be 
recalled; but, by the lAiloence of his rival the Eari 
of Leicester, Elizabeth was persuaded to refuse the 
request, and the disturbed stata of Ireland afforded 
a sufficient pretext for detaining him in that country. 
The Earl of Desmond and his brother, who had been 
transmitted to Dublin, and still detained in custody^ 
made their escape by the connivance of the mayor, 
and were supposed to be disposed to excite new die* 
turbaiices. The tyranny and cruelty of Sir Edwai^ 
Fitton, the President of Connaught, bad driven the 
Be Burghos into open insurrection, and the old sept 
of Mac Murchard began to renew hostilities in Lein* 
ster.' The perfidious conduct of Essex, who mttr* 
4eied a chieftain of the O'Neills, after havii^ 
Iroacberonaly invited liiia to dinneif inoNAsed tiie 
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fcatred iVhieh the northern Irish felt towardcf the iii^ 
traders ihto their possessions. He was also har« 
Itssed hy the jealousy of Leicester and by the secret 
^actices of the local gfovernment. At length he fell 
a victim to this combination of perplexities, and died 
of vexation ; though others assert that he was poi« 
soned by Leicester's agent, a suspicion partly con* 
firmed by the immediate marriage of that nobleman 
to the Countess of Essex. 

A. D. 1576. — Sir Henry Sydney was again sent to 
Ireland, at a time when plague and pestilence were 
added to the calamities under which that wretched 
country laboured. The deputy, by a vigorous dis« 
play of power, overawed the discontented in the 
tvest and north. On the removal of Perrot, he sent 
Sir William Drnry as president into Monster, trust* 
ing that his firmness and valour would establish the 
(Supremacy of the law in that province. Drnry, who 
had displayed considerable abilities as Governor of 
Berwick, seems to have been in many respects well 
calculated for this important office. Unfortunately 
he laboured under the disadvantage of being wholly 
ignorant of the usages of the people over whom he 
had to preside, and, Hke most of Elizabeth's cour« 
tiers, was inclined to despise the ancient nobility of 
the country. The presidentiary courts, from which 
the present Irish courts of quarter-session are de* 
rived, were regulated more by the discretion of the 
president than by established principles of law ; con<* 
sequently, their efficiency and utility depended alto* 

? ether on the personal character of the judge. In 
Jonnauffht, Sir Edward Fitton had made these 
courts shocking engines of oppression. In Munsteri 
tinder the administration of Drury, they were made 
to contribute essentially to the tranquillity of the 
country. Edward IIL had granted the royalties of 
Kerry to the Geraldinesof Desmond ; and the male* 
factors, whom the vigour of Drnry had dri%'en from 
otber parts of Munateri feimd ipefuge in tbal palat** 
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nate. Thvaif resolved to disregard all patent rights 
and vested interests which endangered the public 
peace ; and declared his intention of proceedmg to 
nold his court in Kerry. Desmond at first remon- 
strated ; but finding the president obstinate, he con- 
tented himself with making a formal protest, and in* 
vited Drury to his house in Tralee. The invitation 
was accepted; the president with his train pro* 
ceeded to Kerry, and was met on his entrance into 
the district by a large body of the Geraldines, whom 
Desmond had sent to welcome his arrival. Drury, 
filled with the suspicions and jealousies of an Eng- 
lish stranger, mistook these men for enemies ; and 
without waiting for a moment's parley ordered his 
soldiers to charge. The Geraldines, without at- 
tempting the least resistance, fled in utter amaze- 
ment, leaving the Countess of Desmond to explain 
the extraordinary incident. Drury had the grace to 
be ashame'd of his suspicions, and harmony was soon 
restore'd. 

Sir Henry Sydney, having thus tranquillized the 
epuntr^, determined to relieve the English govern- 
ment from some part of the great expenses which 
the state of Ireland had imposed upon it. The tax 
of purveyance, or a certain supply of provisions for 
the royal garrisons and the support of the governor's 
table, had been levied irregularly for several years 
in the English pale. Most of the nobles, however, 
claimed the privilege of exemption,, and threw the 
entire burden on the labouring classes. Sydney 
now resolved to convert this occasional subsidy 
into a permanent revenue, and to levy it equitably 
on all, somewhat in the manner of a county rate. 
That this was an undue extension of the royal pre- 
rogative cannot be doubted ; but similar violations • 
of the constitution were not unfrequent during the 
reigns of the Tudors, and the measure itself was 
manifestly equitable and beneficial. The loyalists 
of the pale, however, cared little for justice or im« 
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tional interests, and resolved to make a determined 
j'esistance. They expressly denied the right of the 
queen or her deputy to levy taxes without the au- 
thority of Parliament, — that is, without their own ; 
for as yet few, if any, but the proprietors of the pale, 
had a share in the Irish legislature. The queen was 
confounded and provoked by this unexpected oppo- 
sition. The outrageous professions of loyalty made 
by the lords of the pale, when they wished that 
their unprindpled aggressions on the Irish should 
be sanctioned by royal authority, were forgotten 
when the power was to be exercised against them- 
selves. The passive obedience and non-resistance 
which they had preached was found to mean 
nothing more than the support of the royal power 
when it did not interfere with their own interested 
views. The deputy, however, encouraged by the 
queen, determined to persevere ; and the proprietors 
of the pale were equally resolute not to 3rield. They 
sent over a deputation to remonstrate with the 
queen; and that imperious princess at once threw 
the agents into prison. Even this spirited proceed- 
ing failed to humble the factious oligarchy; they 
persisted in their opposition^ and finally triumphed. 
Elizabeth compromised the affair by accepting an 
apology for the undutiful manner of the remon- 
strance, and the proposed assessment was laid 
aside. 

Thus terminated a transaction which most Irish 
historians have studiously misrepresented. The 
advocates of the oligarchy describe it as an unwar- 
rantable usurpation on the part of the government, 
which ought to have been vigorously resisted. The 
few who support the cause of the native Irish pro- 
fess to see in it a continuation of the systematic 
tyranny which they attribute to all English rulers. 
Impartial posterity rejects both, even though both 
coincide for once in sentiment. The adoption of 
the measure would have given strength to the gov- 
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eminent and security to the nation. It wodd also 
have circumscribed the power of a factious ascend- 
ency, whose extravagant privileges were ever op* 
posed to the justice auod benevolence of the prince— 
to the peace suod the happiness of the people. 
The state of Ireland began now to attract the at- 

, tention of foreign nations. The courts of Rome 
and Madrid,. inveterately hostile to Elizabeth, re- 
ceived with kindness the numerous exiles whom 
the tyranny of the local government had driven 
into banishment; and it soon became manifest that 
new and more formidable calamities impended over 
that wretched island. The- pope had really some 
plausible grounds of complaint ' Ireland had been 
literally a donation from the holy see to the crown 
of England ; suid, up to the reign of Henry VIII., 
the English monarch professed to govern the 
island as deputies to the successors of Saint Peter. 
So far, then, as law coidd be supposed to regulate 
the affairs of nations, Elizabeth had, by her heresy, 
forfeited her claim to Ireland, and tne pope was 

' fully justified in reclaiming the grant. These plausi- 
ble arguments were so frequently repeated that 
they began to make a deep impression on Hie minds 
of many who had hitherto accjuiesoed in Elizabeth's 
supremacy ; and the systematic cruelty and iiqustice 
of Uie local government in Ireland disposed a great 
part of the people to seek for relief in a change of 

. dynasty, conscious that almost any alteration would 
be for the better. 

Fitz-Maurioe, one of the Geraldines, lu^ving been 
lonff detained a prisoner, was at length dismissed 
without a trial. Inflamed with resentment, he vis- 
ited successively the courts of Paris, Rome, vai 
Madrid, representing to the several sovereigns the 
hostility of the Irish to their present rulers, and the 
ease with which the conquest of that island might 
be effected. In France the adventurer met no en- 
couragement ; at Rome he receive^ promises and- 
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ifiiritiial aids in. abundance, but neither men nor 
money ; and Philip of Spain was too busily engaged 
in preparing for the conquest of Portugal to lend 
him any assistance (A. D. 1578). Fitz-Maurice, 
however, was not discouraged; he assembled a 
troop of eighty Spaniards, and with this handful 
of men determined to invade Ireland. So Uttle was 
the government prepared for such an attempt that 
the fleet had been withdrawn from the southern 
coast, and Sydney allowed to resign the office of 
deputy to Sir WilUam Drury. 

The ill-omened expedition arrived safely in the 
bay of Smerwick, in the county of Kerry ; but 
scarcely had the invaders landed when their vessels 
were taken by an English ship of war. The Earl 
of Desmond positively refused to countenance this 
insane undertaking; but his brothers were not 
equally prudent. Sir James and Sir John, with a 
small troop of their retainers, joined the adventurers. 
Fitz-Maunce, enraged at the coolness of the earl, 
pretended to doubt the sincerity of Sir John of Des- 
mond, and thus induced that turbulent knight to' 
prove his zeal in the cause by an atrocious murder. 
Henry Davels, an English gentleman, from his well- 
known attachment to the Gersddines, was supposed 
to possess considerable influence over the family of 
Desmond,^and was therefore sent by the deputy, on 
the first news of the invasion, to persuade them to 
continue their allegiance. He succeeded with the 
earl, and did not altogether despair of rescuing Sir 
John from his dangerous enterpHse. But while 
Davels was quietly waiting the effect of his remon* 
strances in Tralee, Sir John suddenly attacked the 
house and put all within it to the sword. 

The invaders were everywhere unsuccessful, and 
Fitz-Manrice was slain in a petty skirmish with the 
De BurghoB. The lord-deputy advanced into Mun* 
ster, but unfortunately received a repulse from Sir 
Joba Detmood. This disgrace was, howeverf 
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Tetriered by Sir Nicholas Mniby, 'who cottpteMf 
overthrew the insurgents near Kilmallock* and piir<« 
sued them with considerable sianghter. Among the 
slaiil was found the body of Allen, a Jesuit, who had 
a principal share in prevailing on the Geraldines to 
take up arms. The fSarl of -Desmond was now in a 
most embarrassing situation. He had taJcen no 
share in the insurrection ; he had loudly denounced 
the atrocities which his brother sanctioned; but he 
knew that he was viewed with suspicion and hatred 
by the local government, and that he could expect 
no aid from England, where his rival Ormond pos- 
sessed the unlimited confidence of the queen. No 
prudence could probably have saved this unfortunate 
nobleman, whose destniction was long predeter-> 
mined. His professions of loyalty, his complaints 
of unmerited injuries, were equally disregarded. 
Sir William Pelham, who had been elected deputy 
on the death of Drury, sent him a peremptory order 
to surrender himself a prisonejr within twenty days ; 
and on his refusal, war was proclaimed against him 
as a traitor. That Desmond was justified in re- 
fusing is evident. The political history of Ireland, 
and espnecially the state trials in that country, fuUy 
exemplify the maxim of honest old Fuller,—^ It is 

J|uarrel s^ cause enough to bring a sheep that is 
at to the shambles." In fact, the partisans of gov- 
ernment deigned not to disguise that the possessions 
of Desnmnd were deemed too extensive for a subject^ 
and that their forfeiture was irrevocably determined. 
Besides, the earl Yemembered his former severe im« 
prisonment, and was naturally disinclined to trust a 
second time those who had previoudy treated him 
with tyranny and treachery. 

The war against Desfnond was conducted with 
ferocious cruelty, unsurpassed in the history of 
mankind. Fire, famine, .and slaughter together de« 
solated the most fertile parts of Munster. From 
the ttragt rage of a letottai soldiery innoceaee. 
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Ihmlshed no protection. Helpless infancy and 
totterijig age found no mercy. Admiral Winter* 
with the humanity natural to a British sailor, was 
shocked by the horrid massacre, and granted protec- 
tion to a few that escaped to his fleet. Will it be 
believed that even this partial mercy was denounced 
by the zealous partisans of government, who would 
be satisfied with nothing short of extermination ? 
Yes, it must be believed ; for, within the memory 
of man, the merciful policy of Lord Comwallis was 
similarly honoured by the opposition of those who 
were maddened by a rabid appetite for blood. 

The unfortunate earl bravely prepared to sell his 
life as dearly as he could, and made several gallant 
attacks on his adversaries. In one of these he 
captured the town of Youghal, and soon after de* 
feated the Earl of Ormond, who was advancing to 
succour the town. Yet, from the very beginning, 
Desmond despaired of final success. He made the 
most humble tenders of submission and allegiance, 
which were uniformly rejected. He even ofilered 
to surrender to Winter, on condition of being con- 
veyed to England to plead his cause before the 
queen, and was sternly refused. 

The government of Ireland was now transferred 
to one whose name enjoys a bad pre-eminence in 
the list of those who rivalled in Europe the barbaric 
ties of the Spaniards in South America. Arthur 
Lord Grey superseded Pelham, and hastened, by 
what he called vigorous efforts, to put an end to the 
Irish war. His first enterprise was an attack on 
the sept of the O^Bymes, who were said to have 
joined Lord Baltinglass in alliance with the Geral« 
dineSf and to have formed a camp within twenty-five 
miles of Dublin. The station chosen by tKe in* 
surgents was in the midst of those wild and romantic 
valleys in the county of Wicklow which are noilr 
so often visited by the admirers of sublime scenery. 

Vol. L— Q 
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Their principal station was Glendalough,* whexe 
the massive ruins of seven churches attest the for- 
mer piety and civiUzation of Ireland. Here, se- 
cured by rock and mountain, and lake and morass, 
a numerous force collected, unable, indeed, to meet 
even a detachment of regular troops in the field, but 
strong enough to defy myriads in their fastnesses* 
The officers, experienced in the Irish wars, vainly 
remonstrated with the deputy when commanded to 
attack this impregnable position; but they were 
answered with reproach and insult, and an imme- 
diate assault was ordered. The soldiers advanced 
through ground which became more. difficult with 
every step, and at length were entangled in a bog 
between two wooded hiUs, where it ):^came ii^pos^ 
sible to preserve any longer the semUanceof oider. 
While thus confused and broken, they were sud- 
denly exposed to a murderous fire, that opened Bi 
once on front, flank, and rear, from the woods and 
rocks that skirted the ravine. Np exertion of the 
officers could save this devoted army. They were 
cut off almost to a man. A miserable remnant 

* For details reffarding the present vtate of Glendaloof h Hie raadet 
may refer to the wotks of tourists, and road-books ; but wEoeTer would 
become acquainted witMts early history, and the splendour of Its city 
and sacred edifices, must consult Ledwicb'a valuable "AntiquitlM 
of Ireland," Dublin, 1790. It appeare, that so early as the ninth coDturjr 
a large and populous city of undefined Tnaznifie<nice existed in Uim 
lovely Yalle^ ; that wealth flowed in it abun<untly ; but abomkKng^ m 
ii did, in nches and votive oflerings, and. consequently beoonning am 
object of plunder to the piraticul freeboorere of the north', it so rapidly 
fell to d^cay that, according to a letter still extant, addressed in 1214 by 
O'Ruardan, Archbishop of Tnain, to Pope Innocent in., ** fbr Ibrty yean 
back it had become a den and nest of thieves and robbers, so that mora 
murders were committed in that valley than in any other place in Ire- 
land, occasioned by the waste and desert solitude thereof." The seveii 
churches, the ruins of which are still visible, seem to have been erected 
at difibrent periods, and are unquestionably of great antiquity. Their 
names are, I. the Abbey; S. the Cathedral; 3. St. Kevin's Kiteheik; 
4. Teampatl na SkeUig ; 5. Our I^ady's Choreh ; 0. Trinity Church ; 
and, 7. Ivy Church. These interesting ruins are situated In the barony 
of Oallynacor, about twenty-two miles sooth of Dublin, and eleven 
north-west of Wickiow. 
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escaped to the lord-deputy, who returned to Dublin 
covered with shame and confusion. 

This severe repulse bitterly enraged the deputy, 
and probably rendered his hatred of the Irish insur- 
gents more inveterate. To retrieve his fame, he re- 
solved to bring the Desmond war to a speedy con- 
clusion, and made instant preparations for a march 
to Munster. His proceedings were accelerated by 
alarming intelligence. He learned that a body of 
Spaniards, seven hundred strong, had landed in 
Munster ; that they brought with them arms for five 
thousand men, and a considerable sum of money, 
which they were directed to place at the disposal 
of the Earl of Desmond, and Saunders, a Jesuit who 
had taken a part in the former expedition. The 
forces of the Spaniards were miserably inadequate ; 
and, as they had been sent without previous concert, 
the Irish were unprepared for their reception. 
Scarcely had the foreigners landed when they were 
attacked by the Earl of Ormond. He, indeed, ob- 
tained only a slight advantage ; but he was still able 
to hold them in check until the coming up of the 
royal forces from Dublin. At this critical moment 
Admiral Winter arrived on the coast; and the 
Soaniards were blockaded in the intrenchment, 
Wnich they had named Golden Fort, by sea and 
land. It is uncertain whether the garrison finally 
surrendered on terms or at discretion. The atrocity 
that followed is in Either case inexcusable. Grey 
ordered the whole to be butchered ; and his orders 
were executed in the spirit that they were given. 
There are two names mixed up with this detestable 
transaction among the proudest in the annals of 
English literature, and the highest in the records of 
fame,— Sir Walter Raleigh and Edmund Spenser. 
It is with feelings of pain for the degradation of 
human nature that we see Raleigh presiding at the 
ruthless massacre, and Spenser, who was Grey*s 
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8e6retary» sharing in the counsels by "which it was 
sanctioned, and subsequently writing in its yindi- 
eation. 

The news of this revolting butchery excited the 
indignation of all Europe, and raised an outcrv 
against the English govemroent, which Elizabeth 
was forced to aUay by declaring her public displea- 
«sure against the perpetrators ; but as they were all 
continued in office, her anger was manifestly a mere 
JioHow pretence. The war with Desmond — ^if, in- 
deed, the name of war could be given to a systematic 
career of devastation and cruelty that met no resist- 
ance — ^was continued; and efforts were made to en- 
large the expected forfeitures, by involving all the 
CathoMc proppetors in the guilt of pretended rebel- 
licm* Rsdeigh distinguished himself in the south by 
insulting those who aared not resist, and seizing on 
the persons of men whose wealth formed their only 
crime. Amouff other heroic exploits, we find him 
taking the Lard Roche by surprise, and dragging him 
to Cork, whence, after a painful imprisonment, he 
was dismissed, after having satisfactorily established 
his innocence. Grey's proceedines in Leinster were 
still more enormous. He seized Nugent, a baron 
of the exchequer, the Earl of Kildare, Lord Delvin, 
and others, on a charge of conspiracy, and hastened 
to bring them to trial Nugent was the only victim. 
To be accused and convicted were long synonymous 
terms in Irish courts of law; and Nugent was found 
guiltv, on evidence which no historian has yet yen* 
turea to pronounce worthy of credit. His execution 
followed with indecent precipitation ; and the retain- 
ers of government themselves were ashamed of the 
outrageous conduct of the deputy. Kildare, his son 
Lord Ofally, and his son-in-law Lord Delvin were 
sent for trial to England. The charts brought 
•gainst them were disproved to the satisfaction of 
even the jealous Elizabeth. She pronounced them 
acquitted not only of the guilt, but of the very sus- 
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Hicion of disloyalty. The outcry against Grey's 
military cruelties and judicial murders became now 
too loud to be disregarded. The acquittal of Kildare, 
the principal, as was asserted, in the pretended con- 
spiracy, proved the innoccnde of Nugent and the 
others who had been executed as accessaries. The 
people of England, always just when their passions 
and prejudices are not artificially roused, joined in 
the clamour ; and the Ck)ntinental nations repeated 
the accounts of the. barbarities and butcheries per- 
petrated in Ireland. The queen at. length yielded to 
these representations. She was assured, with truth, 
that, in consequence of Grey's tjrranny, little re- 
mained for her to nile over in Munster but ashes and 
carcasses. Moved by pity or policy, she recalled 
her deputy, appointed Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin, 
and Sir Henry Wallop, the treasurer, lords-jus- 
tices; and offered pardon to all insurgents who 
would lay down their arms. 

But before this, the Desmond war was finished. 
The miscreant Sir John Desmond fell in battle. 
Saunders perished by famine in a miserable hovel, 
where his body was found mangled by wild beasts ; 
and the hapless old earl had become 

"A hanted wanderer on the wild." 

A. D. 1583.— Ormond, with disgraceful zeal, con- 
tinued to pursue his old rival, and chased him from 
aU his miserable retreats. At length he was reduced 
to such straits that Ibere was* reason to dread that 
he and his small train would perish by famine. Two 
horsemen and a few kerjies seized on some cattle to 
supply the necessities of their old master. They 
were unfortunately watched by the. owner, and 
chased by a party of English soldiers. It was even- 
ing when the pursuers came to the opening of a 
wooded valley, where they resolved to halt. Sud- 
denly they saw a Ught in a small hut at a distance, 
and, suppotfing that they had discovered a party of 
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lebelsy they cantiously advanced under the fpjodaaoe 
of Kelkj of Morierta, a man of Irish race. On enter- 
ing the hovel, they found in it only one old man of a 
venerable aspect, but exhausted by famine and fa- 
tigue, stretdied languidly before the expiring embers* 
Kelly struck and wounded him. '* Spare me,'' he 
exclaimed, '* I am the Earl of Desmond !** Kelly 
•repeated his blow, and the aged nobleman was slain. 
His head wds sent to Ormond, by whom it was for- 
warded to the queen, a fit present for such a sove- 
reign, and by her direction it was impaled on London 
Bridge. 

Thus fell the head of the eldest branch of thie Oe- 
raldines ;• a family which, during four centuries, had 
held the chief power in Munster, and had frequently 
proved too strong to be governed. The whote 
course of the detestable policy by which the catas- 
trophe was effected was perfectly consistent. He 
was driven against his wiU into rebellion by the 
subtle malignity of Ormond, and others envious of 
his power, and desirous of his estates. The war 
against him was marked by every cruelty and out- 
rage which could disgrace human nature ; and the 
tranquillity thus effected was continuity of desolation 
and the stillness of the grave : 

** Tbey made a aoUtudei and oallad it peace.'' 



CHAPTER XI. 

7%$ Admmittratun of Sir Johi Pemt. 

A. D* 1684.—- Sm John Pbrbot, who had given such 
■atisfaction as president of Munster, was sent over 
«i chief governor to Ireland. No appointment could 
have been more Judicious. His character was not 
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tf uflied b^ the eraft of Sydney, or the craelty of Grey t 
in abilities he was supenor to both; and, unliKe 
either, his integrity was unquestionable. He was 
the first governor, «ince the days of Duke Richard, 
who attempted to conciliate the native Irish by im- 
partial justice ; and the success which attended the 
experiment proves how easily might England have 
concihated the aflfections of that udent race. The 
first act of his administration was to publish a 
general amnesty, and to issue a strict prohibition 
against the outrages and spoliations of the soldiers, 
too often encouraged by their commanders. The 
youthful son of the unfortunate Desmond, who had 
been given into his hands by his followers, he sent 
over to England, in order that he might receive an 
education suitable to his rank. 

Tlie Desmond estates amounted to six hundred 
thousand acres ; and it was necessary to summon a 

garltament, in order that this vast property should 
e vested in the crown. A host of hungry expeci- 
ants eagerly waited the event, hoping that rich es- 
tates would reward the crimes which had brought - 
about the confiscation. Perrot soon proved that he 
had not learned Sydney's art of constructing an obe- 
dient parliament. There was no secret interference 
with the elections; and an independent House of 
Commons, fairly representing the people, was % re- 
turned. In this assembly we find, for the first time, 
several of the original Irish famihes joined in de- 
liberation with the settlers of the Pale. Cavan was 
represented by two of the ancient house of O'Reilly ; 
O'Brien was returned for Clare ; the county of Down 
sent Sir Hugh Macgennis; John MacBrien was 
member for Antrim; and the representatives of 
Longford were the O'FerghaLs or O'Ferrals. In the 
UppjBr House sat two bishops, professed Roman Ca- 
tholics, from the sees of Clogher and Raphoe, over 
which Eiinbeth had as yX exercised no control; 
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and Tfurlough, the nominal head of the O'Nials, took 
his seat as Earl of Tyrone. 

Never did any government meet a more hostile 
legislature. The suspension of Pojmings's Law, now 
an ordinary mark of confidence in a new chief ffov- 
ernor, was refused ; thirteen bills, transmitted from 
England, were rejected ; the ordinary subsidies were 
wi£held ; and two acts, of trifling importance, con- 
cluded the laboura of the session* The cause of this 
spirit, so totally unparalleled in the annals of Irish 
legislation, was the general horror which the iniqui- 
tous {iroceedings against the Earl of Desmond had 
occasioned. The great lords of English descent, 
that had cheered the bloodhounds to run down 
O^NeiU, were alarmed by the destruction of the 
greatest of their own party, and felt sympathy for 
the fate of one connected with most of them by 
marriage or by blood. The massacres and devasta*. 
Uons in Munster excited the indignation of many 
who had been previously attached to the govern- 
ment. They saw the country placed at the mercy 
of bankrupt adventurers and a licentious soldiery, 
whose excesses had been encouraged, rather than 
controlled. The policy of exciting rebellions, in 
order to reward the retainers of the Castle by con- 
fiscation, had been openly avowed. And, finally, the 
barbarous system of crushing the resources, lest, if 
cultivated, they might enable that country to rival 
England, or perhaps, attain independence, had been 
zealously advocated in the English parliament. The 
members of the Irish legislature have frequently 
been deaf to the claims of justice and patriotism, but 
nwrer bUnd to their own private interest. The^r saw, 
or thought they saw, measures taken for their de- 
struction, and therefore met the government wiUi 
the most obstinate resistance. 

Perrot, aware that the opposition had too |[Ood 
grounds for suspicion and complaint, showed neiUier 
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sarprise nor resentment at the defeat of his measures. 
He diligently applied himself to the improTement of 
the country, and trusted that his actions would give 
the best evidence of his claims to confidence. His 
first care was to assure all parties of protection in 
person and property ; to administer justice without 
regard to sect or party ; and to reform the gross 
abuses that had been encouraged by his predeces- 
sors. His scheme was crowned with success. Hie 
native Irish, conciliated by an appearance of equal 
government, vied with each other in expressions of 
loyalty and allegiance. The lords of the Pale laid 
aside their sullemness, and crowded to the court of 
the deputy ; the feuds between the barons were sus- 
pendea ; and an opportunity was apparently offered 
of removing at once, and for ever, the intolerable 
load of evil which had been accumulating for cen* 
turies. 

But Perrot found his wise schemes counteracted 
in the very quarters where he naturally looked for 
support. Elizabeth was just in as bad a humour 
as her Irish parliament, and refused to furnish her 
deputy with men or money. She even yielded to 
the secret whispers of the malevolent, and received 
the news of his popularity with suspicion. The 
creatures of the late government still held their 
offices in the castle. Nurtured in corrupt practices, 
they naturally detested an equitable administration, 
and laboured, not wholly without success, to coun- 
teract the wise and liberal measures of the lord- 
depuUr. Nor are we to be surprised at this state 
of affairs. Within our own memory, Ireland has 
exhibited the strange scene of a conciliating gov* 
emment checked, controlled, and insisted by its 
own underlings, who formed a cabal which the 
nominal executive wanted either the spirit or the 
power to break up. Unfortunately, Perrot added 
the church to the number of his enemies, by pro- 
posing a scheme which evinced more wisdom and 
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ffenerosity than prudence. Concemng that one cathe- 
dral was quite sufficient for Dublin, he proposed that 
the o^her should be converted into a university, and 
its revenues employed for the diffusion of education. 
Loftus, the archbishop, immediately became, not 
only Perrofs political opponent, but his bitter and 
violent enemy. The most wicked perversions of his 
words and actions were transmitted to England. 
Even the most audacious forgeries were framed— 
one, a pretended complaint from Turlough O'NeiU, 
which the old chieftain denounced by a solemn em- 
bassy to Elizabeth. •. The second and more mis- 
chievous, was a pretended protection granted to a 
Romish priest, in which the deputy was made to 
assume the style of a sovereign. It was easy to 
expose these abominable frauds ; but it was impos- 
sible to remove the jealous suspicions with which 
they filled the mind of Elizabeth. Thenceforward 
she treated Perrot with mortifying coldness, and 
neglected the advice of the only honest servant she 
ever employed in Iceland. She employed Fenton^ 
the under-secretary of state, as a spy upon his ac- 
tions ; and found this functionar}^ anxious to fulfil 
his duties in such an honourable situation. 

The popularity of Perrot was fully proved in the 
second session of the Irish parliament. The bills 
for the regulation of public affairs, and the raisini^ 
of necessary supplies were passed almost unam- 
mously; but the forfeiture of the Desmond property 
was still resisted. At length, after a fierce struggle, 
acts were passed for the attainder of the deceased 
lord, and one hundred and forty of his associates, 
all of whose immense estates were vested in the 
crown. 

The great object which Elizabeth's ministers had 
so long pursued, was now attained. An opportunity 
was offered for planting, as it was called, an English 
colony in Ireland. The needy followers of court, 
the younger brothers of noble familiesi aiul adveih 
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tnrers of more questionable description, were in« 
▼iled to become undertakers^ as those who received 
grants were called. The lands were granted at a 
nominal rent, on the condition that the undertakers 
should let them to none but English tenants ; should 
support garrisons on the frontiers of the province ; 
and should not permit any of the native Irish to 
settle on their estates. A portion of the property 
was also granted to some of the Geraldines ; and a 
very considerable share of it was seized by the re- 
tainers of the local government, who well knew 
the means of resisting the royal rights without in-* 
curring the penalties of rebellion. The scheme 
of the plantation totally failed. The undertakers 
scandalously violated their contracts. They, ad 
others of the same class before and since have 
done, preferred the Irish serf to the independent 
freeholder; and the opportunity of introducing 
an orderly middle class into Ireland, which Eliza- 
beth had acquired at the expense of so much blood, 
was lost by the venality of her unprincipled ser- 
vants. The confiscation in Munster provea as ruin- 
ous to the power and interest of the crown as it 
was iniquitous in itself. The new proprietors, sud- 
denly raised to wealth and station from comparative 
insignificance, disregarded the royal authority ; and, 
being supported by the local government, were en- 
abled to indulge in excesses and outrages with im- 
punity. 

The jealousy of Elizabeth induced her to limit 
the power of Perrot, by giving the privy council a 
control over his proceedings. The loss of his in- 
fluence was soon felt. Bingham, the president of 
Connaught, by excessive tyranny, drove the De 
Burghos to revolt; and, when censured for his' 
cruelty by the deputy, pleaded the old excuse of 
state necessity. The disturbance was quelled, not 
without some barbarous murders, which Perrot was 
unable to prevent; and the queen's ofllcers^no 
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longar dreading the deputy, fleeced and peneetited 
the unfortunate Irish with fresh severity. The 
agents of Rome and Spain took advantage of this 
unwise policy to spread among the nation a deter- 
mined hostility to the English, and a desire to he 
S laced under the protection of Ms Catholic majesty* 
^ut during the administration of Perrot, the great 
bulk of the< native Irish clergy remained loyal, and 
successfully counteracted the machinations of the 
foreigners. 

The news of these secret proceedings greatly 
alarmed Elizabeth. She was even induced to make 
an effort to conciliate her Irish subjects : and, with 
her usual {Hromptitude, at once acted on her resolu- 
tion. By the patent of Henry YIII. the succession 
to the earldom of Tjrrone, and chieftainry of Hy- 
Niall,'had been granted to Matthew Lord Dimgan* 
non, and his* heirs. Hugh, the eldest son of the 
baron, had been educated in England, and had served 
with great eclat in the royal army. His valour, ac- 
tivity, and skill had been commemorated by several 
generals, and his fidelity proved in the long war 
against Desmond. He petitioned for permission to 
take Ms seat in the Lords as Earl of Tyrone, and 
also the restoration of his estates. The first re* 
quest was readily granted by Perrot ; for the second, 
he was referred to the queen in person. Hueh 
O'Neill aweared at the court of England, not like 
his uncle John, as an Irish chief, but as an accom- 
phshed courtier, versed in all the politeness of the 
age. His easy manners, his superior information, 
and his winning address, delighted a queen never 
blind to such accomplishments. She treated him 
with the greatest partiality, and finally granted him 
the ancient possessions of his family. 

Nothinff could exceed the rage and disappoint- 
ment of the faction that directea the Irish govern- 
ment when they received the intelligence of this 
event Little did they dreamt when oppomg tlM 
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plantation of Ulster, that, instead of securing es-' 
tates for themselves, they were only preserving for 
O'Neill the inheritance of his ancestors. They felt 
like ravenous beasts whose prey is rent from their 
jaws, and were unable to control some indiscreet 
displays of their vexation. Their malice soon 
found vent in calumny ; and Elizabeth, ever prone 
to jealousy, lent too ready an ear to their insinu^* 
tions. She had ordered O'Neill to raise six com- 
panies for the. defence of Ulster. It was reported, 
that by continually changing his soldiers, he was 
training the entire province to arms. She had 
directed him to build a house in the English fashion, 
suited to his rank ; it was asserted that the lead 
which he purchased for the battlements was de- 
signed to form bullets. She requested him to use 
his influence over the neighbouring chieftains for 
the maintenance of tranquillily. His exertions for 
the purpose were stigmatized as a direct assump- 
tion of royal authority. O'Neill disregarded these 
plots while Perrot continued to hold the reins of 
power; but his administration was fast drawing to 
a close. Almost his last act of government was 
the only one which cast a shade.'upon his character. 
On the reported defection of the chieftain of Tyr- 
connel, he procured a ship disguised as a Spanish 
vessel laden with wine. By his orders, the captain 
proceeded to the coast of Tyrconnel, invited the 
chieftain's son to come on board to taste his wines ; 
and, as'socm as he stepped on the deck, made him 
a prisoner, and conveyed him to Dublin, where he 
was detained as a hostage for his father's fidelity. 
Shortly after Perrot was permitted to resign, he 
assured the queen that he could govern her Irish 
subjects without difficulty, but that no power could 
control her English servants. Before his departure* 
he assembled most of the Irish lords, explained to 
them the dangers that menaced the country from a 
Spanish invaaioiit and exhorted them to preserve 
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their allegiance. By this affectionate remonstrancey 
a great number were melted almost to tears, and dl 
faithfully promised to observe his advice. He re- 
signed the sword of state to Sir William Fitz-Wil- 
Ham, declaring that he left the kingdom in peace, 
and that even as a private man,'he would engage to 
quell any disturbance in twenty days, without vio- 
lence or contest. The day on which this meritori- 
ous governor embarked, displayed a scene which, 
unfortunately, is not without a parallel in the annals 
of Ireland. It was a day of national mourning, in 
which the native Irish and the EngUsh setUers 
joined, with the exception of the official plunderers, 
whose rapacity he had restrained. Vast crowds 
accompanied him to the water-side, whose shouts 
in his praise were mingled with lamentations for his 
loss ; and not the least interesting figure of the 
group was old Turlough of Tiro wen, whose, grief 
for the departure of his protector was inconsolable. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The War agauut Bugh O^eOL 

judicious administration of Sir John Perrot 
had given to Ireland unusual peace and prosperity. 
The conduct of his successor produced a new tram 
of calamities and crimes, whose consequences are 
scarcely yet effaced. Sir William Fitz-William had 
but one object in view, his own private emolument; 
and in pursuit of this he disreg^ded the verv ap- 
pearances of justice and decency. After the defeat 
of that Armada which Philip of Spain had proudly 
named Invincible, several of the ships were wrecked 
on the northern and north-western coasts of Ireland* 
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Reports were circulated that these vessels contained 
enormous wealth, and that the Irish chieftains were 
secreting the treasures which ought to enrich the 
state. Blinded by avarice, Fitz-Wilham, without 
examining the accuracy of the intelligence, seized 
Sir Owen Mac-Toole and Sir John O'Dogherty, on 
suspicion of having concealed these supposed 
stores, and consigned them to a painful imprison- 
ment, which lasted for several years. This unjust 
severity towards two gentlemen conspicuous for 
their zealous loyalty, revived the jealous hatred of 
the English government, which Perrot had so hap- 
pily suppressed. O'Neill, who had long been aware 
of the antipathy of the local governments, resolved 
to anticipate the danger ; and, without waiting for 
the deputy's license, presented himself at the court 
of Elizabeth. Here he was accused by one of his 
relatives, a natural son of John O'Neill, of having 
entered into a secret alliance with the Spaniards, 
and endeavoured to form a general confederacy 
against the English. These calumnies were easily 
refuted : and Elizabeth, persuaded of O'Neiirs in- 
tegrity, dismissed him with marks of confidence 
and favour. About the same time, several hostages 
of the northern lords, who were detained as prison- 
ers in Dublin, made their escape, as was suspected, 
by the secret connivance of the deputy. They 
were hotly pursued. Hugh O'Donnel, whose sei- 
zure by Perrot has been already mentioned, and one 
of the O'Neills, sought refuge among the septs in 
the vicinity of the capital. The. season was un- 
commonly rigorous, the power of the government 
justly dreaded, and the friends on whom the young 
noblemen relied, too weak or too cowardly to affoid 
them protection. After some days, their pursuers 
found them in a miserable hovel, where young 
O'Neill was expiring of famine, and O'Donnel de- 
prived of the use of his limbs by cold and fatigue. 
The latter was brought to Dublin, where his health 
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was finally restored; but his hatred of the goyem* 
ment which had subjected him to such misery be- 
came, for the future, a fixed principle of action. 

A still more atrocious outrage increased the hos- 
tilit^r of the Irish. Fitz-Wiliiam, under pretence of 
settling some disputed claims to property, marched 
into Monaghan, the territory of a chief named Mac- 
Mahon, and arrested that lord on a charge of trea* 
son. The accusation was, that he had two years 
before, employed a military force to collect his 
rents*-an offence pronounced treasonable within 
the limits of the English jurisdiction, but which was 
no unusual practice in Monaghan and other districts 
beyond the Pale. For this pretended crime Mac- 
Mahott was tried by a jury of common soldiers, 
found guilty, and, to his utter astonishment, ordered 
to be immediately executed. This judicial murder 
was followed by the immediate forfeiture of the 
chieftain's lands, which were shared between the 
unprincipled Fitz-William and Sir Henry Bagnal, 
his worthy associate. 

O'Neill viewed with just alarm this infamous 
transaction, and began secretly to prepare for a 
struggle which he knew could not much longer be 
averted. His marriage with Bagnal's sister had 
procured him the bitter enmity of that powerful 
officer; and this unnatural hatred was manifested 

Sa pertinacious system of misrepresentation at 
5 English court, which soon revived the natural 
Jealousy of Elisabeth. The prudence and pplitical 
wisdom of O'Neill enabled him to baffle the artifices 
of his insidious enemies ; and he soon gave a proof 
of his loyalty too unequivocal to be misrepresented 
or denied. MacGuire, the chieftain of Fermanagh^ 
had been ffuilty of some outrages which the deputy 
determined to chastise ; and Bagnal was oiderira to 
lead an army against him. CrNeiU immediately 
brought his forces to aid his mortal enemy against 
*^'~ kinsman. He rescued Bagiial firom the dangers 
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into which he had been brought by his presnmption, 
and was severely wounded in a successful battle 
which he fought against his countrymen. His ene- 
mies were for a time disconcerted by this bold 
proof of loyalty, and their crafty insinuations were 
for a season silenced or disregarded. 

About this time the University of Dublin was 
founded. The suppressed monastery of AU- 
hallows, which stood at a short distance from the 
city gate, was assigned by Elizabeth for the site of 
the new college ; and by the strenuous exertions of 
these to whom the care of the new iustitutipn was 
intrusted, it soon obtained considerable eminence 
and prosperity. 

Fitz- William was succeeded in the govemment 
of Ireland by Sir John Russell, son to the Duke of 
Bedford. O'Neill presented himself to the hew 
deputy, but found himself unable to efface the un- 
favourable impressions which the slanders of Bag- 
nal and his other enemies, had produced. The ex- 
pediency of arresting the chief was debated at the 
council board, and negatived by a small majority. 
O'Neill soon learned his danger, and fled to his own 
country with ^e utmost precipitation. 

Hugh O'Donnel, soon after his^escape from Dub- 
lin, married the daughter of O'Neill, and about the 
same time succeeded his father as tauist at Tyrcon- 
nel. Irritated by his unmerited sufferings, he took 
up arms against his sovereign, and prevailed on 
several other septs, particularly the degenerate De 
Burghos, to follow his example. The situation of 
O'Neill was now in the highest degree embarrass- 
ing; his countrymen unanimously invited him to 
become their leader in war : the royal officers were 
resolved to discredit his sincere anxiety for peace ; 
the perfidy and treachery of the Irish government 
was so notorious that it would have been madness 
to place any confidence in it; and his letters to 
ppgi^nd were intercepted by the malignant vigilance 

R3 
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of Bagnal. Driven forward by such a combination 
of circumstances, O'Neill* after a long and anxious 
delay, took the decisive step of attacung the Eng- 
lish garrison stationed at a fort called Blackwater. 

On the first news of these hostilities, a force of 
two thousand veterans was sent into Ireland ; and 
soon after 8ir John Norris, a general of approved 
skill and valour, was appointed to take the com- 
mand of the army. O'Neill, dreading the chances 
of civil war, wrote to the general, detailing his 
grievances, and the arts by which he was driven to 
revolt. Bagnal, as before, intercepted some of the 
letters; but others reached their destination, and 
led to a general conference. The Irish chiefs de- 
tailed their grievances in simple but forcible terms. 
Norris, who was an honest as well as an able man, 
was convinced of the injustice which had driven 
them to arms, and zealously laboured to effect a 
negotiation. fThe arrangement of a treaty was 
protracted to a very unusual length, and was not 
unfrequently interrupted by renewed hostiUties. In 
fact, with the single exception of Norris, none of 
the parties sincerely laboured for peace. 'Fhe Irish 
lords were now conscious of their strength. The 
successes they had already obtained were sufficiently 
decisive to inspire confidence, and they had received 
many promises of assistance from Spain. The 
officers of the Irish government were eager to en- 
rich themselves by new confiscations, and threw 
every obstacle in the way of an equitable adjust- 
ment. The Earl of T3nrone'8 judicious question, in 
fact, showed that a reconcilement was scarcely 
possible. •• Though," said O'NeiU, •• I might safely 
make peace with men of honour, like Norris and 
Russell, what security have I for the character and 
conduct of their successors 1" 

The little promss made by Norris in subduing 
the Irish, created equal disappointment and displea- 
sure in England. The statesmen of Eliiabefth^ 
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court made no allowances for the difficulties of a 
country "where a defensible military position may be 
found at every mile ; where morasses and forestsv 
and rocks and mountains, baffled the valour and dis- 

^ cipline of the invaders. The Earl of Essex, Eliza- 

beth's prime favourite, was also personally opposed 
to Norris. By his influence^ both the general and 

I ^ the deputy were deprived of their power, and his 

partisan, Lord Bur^h, invested both with the civil 

I and miUtary authority. Norris retired to his presi- 

dency, where he died of a broken heart, in con* 
sequence of the unmerited stain cast upon his 

I reputation. 

The career of Lord Burgh was brief and disas- 
trous. He ho{>ed to acquire fame and fortune by a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and by his activity 
to prove the culpable negligence of which Norris 
was accused. He collected his forces with extreme 
diligence; he summoned the lords of the Pale to 
attend his standard ; and advanced towards Ulster 
with a power apparently sufficient to bear down all 
opposition. O'Neill, on his part, displayed equal 
/ industry, and greater skill. He. sent Tyrrel, his 
lieutenant, to rouse the septs in Connaught, while 
he collected all his partisans in Ulster. Tyrrel ob- 
tained some signal advantages. He defeated and 
captured the son of Lord Trimblestown, while 

L b A leading his father's vassals to the assistance of the 

^ deputy; and he forced Sir Conyers Clifford, who 

headed another reinforcement, to make a calamitous 
retreat. 

Lord Burgh, undaunted by these reverse^, boldly 
attacked Tyrone in his lines near Armagh, smd, after 
a fierce fight, drove the Irish from their intrench- 
ments. O'Neill retiredto ano ther and better positiout 
which the English inconsiderately assailed. They 
were defeated ; and Lord Burgh^ with the flower of 
his army, fell in the conffict The command devolved 
on Kikuurei who was disinclined to make any new 
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effort. Indeedt the earl did not long retain his post ; 
he died of grief for the loss of his two foster- 
brothers, who were slain in rescuing him from the 
enemy. 

The civil administration was now committed to 
Archbishop Loftus, and Gardiner the lord chan- 
cellor, whue Qrmond was intrusted with the com- 
mand of the army» To this lord O'Neill made 
overtures for an accommodation, and a new treaty 
was commenced. The object of Tyrone in this 
negotiation, was manifestly only to gain time, for 
the double purpose of recruiting his own strength, 
and wearing out the patience of his opponents. 
When his preparations were complete, he threw 
off the mask, summoned to his aid the sept of 
the O'Donnels, and that dan of the De Bnrghos 
which bore the name of Mac William, boldly declared 
his independence, and laid close siege to the fort of 
backwater. Bagnal was ordered to relieve the 
l^ace; and the armies of two generals, nearly con- 
nected by marriage, aiid yet animated with more 
than mortal enmity, met near Armagh. The forces 
on both sides were neariy e(^ual. The English pos- 
sessed superior advantages m arms and disciphne ; 
the Irish were animated by a fiercer spirit, and had 
a more skilful commander. In the heat of the en- 
gagement, an explosion of some gunpowder threw 
the royahsts into confusion ; at the same time Bag- 
nal, while raising his beaver was shot through the 
brain. The victory of the Irish. was tlecisive; fifteen 
hundred of the royal soldiers, and many of their 
best officers, fell. Thirty-foiur standards, all the ar- 
tillery, arms, and ammunition remained in the pos- 
session of the conquerors. The bravery of O'Reilly, 
an Irish chieftain attached to the royal cause, alone 
saved the army from aimihilation. He. covered the 
retreat with a body of his own clan, and was ably 
assisted by Montague, the commander of the English 
cavaliy. The fort of Blackwater was immediate^ 

I 
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surrendered, and the town of Armagh abandoned by 
the royal garrison. 

This great victory was apparently decisive. The 
flame of insurrection spread rapidly through the 
west and south. The Irish who had been deprived 
of their lands, with one accord attacked the under- 
takers, and drove them from their settlements. The 
O'Moores in Leinster, the remnant of the Geraldines 
in Munster, the Irish septs in Kerry, were all in 
arms. The English everywhere sought refuge in 
the fortified towns on the east coast, and dared not 
move beyond their walls. O'Neill made every use 
of his advantages ; he reconciled old ^euds, allayed 
former animosities, and gave to the Irish septs a 
degree of union and combination which they never 
before had possessed. He also sent ambassadors 
to the Spanish court, earnestly entreating Philip to 
send him effective assistance. 

EUzabeth was now reaUy alarmed. The base 
sycophants whose avarice and cruelty had driven 
the Irish into insurrection stood aghast at the con- 
sequences. Reports arrived that Philip was pre- 
paring two immense armaments, one to invade Eng- 
land, and the other to aid O'Neill in Ireland. It 
became manifest that without great and speedy 
exertion the (jueen would irretrievably lose the 
fairest possession of the crown. She acted on this 
trying occasion with her usual promptitude. • She 
sent mto the country an army of twenty thousand 
men, commanded by the Earl of Essex, esteemed 
the most gallant soldier of the age. 

Essex received the title of lord-lieutenant, and 
more ample powers than the caution of Ehzabeth 
had hitherto permitted her to confer on a subject. 
It is not easy to discover the real motives thai im- 
pelled the unfortunate earl to seek this fatal com- 
mand. Probably he expected a cheap victory, and 
hoped that military glory would increase his ascend- 
ency over the mind of his fond mistress.^ His 
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friends and enemies alike were eager to hurry hia 
departure ; the former, in delusive anticipation of 
triumph ; the latter, more wisely calculating on the 
dimiDutionofhisinfiuence by his absence from court, 
and on the probable effects of his presumptuous folly 
in rousing tne jealous an^r of Glizabeth. 

The news of the arrival of such an immense ar- 
mament did not diminish the confidence of O'Neill 
and his supporters. They waited with stem indif- 
ference the proceedings of the lord-lieutenant, and 
determined to wear him down by a tedious defensive 
war. There is reason to believe that a part of the 
Irish privy council had eng;aged in the service of the 
enemies of EUsex in the English cabinet ; at all 
events, their persuasions precipitated his ruin. In- 
stead of marching into Ulster, and bringing O'Neill 
at once to a. decisive engagement, he marched south* 
ward to an exhausted country, where his troops 
were wasted b^ fatigue and famine. The Irish 
avoided any decisive battle, but obtained several adr 
Tantages over detached parties. The cavalry, in 
their passage through Lets, suffered severely from 
an attack of the O'Moores ; and such was the quan- 
tity of feathtra lost by the brilLaiit corps, that the 
Insh named the place of action the Pan of Piumet. 
"The O'Byrnes of Iieinster, with inferior forces, se- 
verely and shamefully defeated another division of 
the army ; and Essex could only show his vexation 
by decimating the unfortunate soldiers, and cashier- 
ing tbe officers. 

Elizabeth, who had expected rapid success from 
tbe well-known valour of her favourite, was irritated 
1^ the news of these reverses. She answered his 
letters, detaiUng plana of pacification, with severe 
repftmanda, and could with difficulty be persuaded 
to grant hun a reinforcement. The gallant earl's 
''"'^"•cbes evince equal benevolence and political 
n. He earnestly presses on the cabinet tho 
ity of conciliation aAd coucossion, and solicita 
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their attention to the interests of the people. The 
answer to all his state-papers was a peremptory 
order to march into the north. 
. While the earl was advancing through Ulster, Sir 
Conyers Clifford, who led an army to his assistance, 
fell into an ambuscade, contrived by O'Ruarc, in 
Connaught, and was slain. His army suffered only 
a trifling loss ; but the soldiers were so dispirited 
that they retreated to their garrison. Essex ad- 
vanced to the banks of the Blackwater ; but O'Neill 
had, by this time, learned the character of his oppo- 
nent, and determined to open a negotiation. The 
carl willingly lent an ear to the flattering and sub- 
missive messages of the crafty chief, and granted 
him the favour of a personal interview. The two 
generals led their armies to the opposite banks of 
the river, and then rode to a neighbouring ford. 
Scarcely had the feet of the lord-lieutenant's charger 
touched the water, when 0*Neill spurred his horse 
through the stream, while the water rose above his 
saddle, and crossed over to pay his respects. This 
union of a delicate compliment and generous con- 
fidence completely won the noble soul of Essex. 
He at once entered into an animated conversation 
with the Irish chieftain, and rode with him along the 
banks of the river in the sight of the wondering ar- 
mies. Their private conference lasted a long time, 
and speculation has been busy in guessing at the 
subjects th^ discussed^ It is probable that O'Neill, 
well acquainted with the intngues of the English 
court, called the attention of Essex to the machina- 
tions of his enemies, and promised to assist in their 
overthrow. Finally, the officers of both armies 
were summoned, and, in their presence, O'Neill, 
having stated the grievances by which he was driven 
to revolt, proposed terms of accommodation. A 
truce for six weeks was established, in order to 
affoni time for the due consideration of the several 
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articles ; and the royal army retimed to their quar- 
ters in Leinster. 

The indignation of Elizabeth at this strange ter- 
mination of a campaign from which she ImA ex- 
pected so much was violent. She wrote a severe 
letter to the lord-lieutenant, rieprobating his conduct 
in no measured terms. Essex at first meditated the 
insane project of leading the flower of his army into 
England, and forcing his way to the royal presence ; 
but, being dissuaded by bis friends, he adopted a 
course scarcely less pernicious ; and, resigning his 
power to two lords-justices, departed to England 
alone. The rest of his tragical story is known to 
the readers of Enghsh history. — ^We must return to 
the affairs of Ireland* 

Ormonde who had been appointed to the command 
' of the army, wished to maintain the peace with 
O'NeiU ; but that chief was no longer disinclined to 
war. He had lately received assurances of assist- 
ance from Spain. The pope incited him to continue 
steadfast in the support of the Catholic faith ; and 
sent him a sacred plume, which the holy father 
gravely asserted was composed of the feathers of a 
phenix ! A war of petty skirmishes, interrupted hy 
truces which neither party regarded, continued for 
some time ; and in some of these httle encounters 
Sir Warham Saint Leger and Sir T. Norris, the ablest 
of the English officers, were slain. 

A, D. 1590. — Blount Lord Montjoy was appointed 
by the queen to the hazardous post of lord-Ueutenant 
01 Ireland. His military skill and pohtical know- 
ledse were adorned by the rarer graces of Uterature ; 
and 0*NeUl, who regasded these accomplishments 
as a mark of effeminacy, is said to have eroressed 
his pleasure at the appointment of a general ** who 
womd lose the season of action while his breakfast 
was preparing." The chief aocm learned by ezpe* 
rieaoe that a taste for refinement is by no means 
inconsistent with the most vigorous exertion. Mont- 
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Joy was' assisted by sereral men of great abilities 
in the inferior departments of government, among 
whom the Earl of Ormond and Sir George Carew, 
president of Mmister, were the most conspiouons. 

The war recommenced with great activity, but no 
decisive action was fought. O'Neill, with consuih* 
mate ability, avoided every attempt to force him to 
a general engagement, and broke through the hostile 
Hoes when attempts were made to blockade his 
troops. The lord-lieutenant suspected that some 
of the Irish lords secretly supplied the insurgents 
with information; and a strange event made him 
believe that Ormond was the traitor. When Sir 
George Carew was proceeding to his presidency in 
Munster, he was invited by the Earl of Ormond to 
attend a conference with O'Moore, who had made 
TOoposals of submission. Carew and the Earl of 
Thomond wished that they should be attended by a 
sufficient guard, but Ormond steadfastly refused to 
take more than seventeen. The place of meeting 
was in the vicinity of a wood, behind which O'Moore 
had stationed a numerous band, in addition to a large 
body of pikemen by whom he was openly escorted. 
During the discussion, O'Moore's followers gradually 
advanced, while Carew in vain warned Ormond of 
his danger ; at length they seized the earl, but Carew 
and Thomond escaped by the swiftness of their 
horses. Ormond was long detained a prisoner ; for 
Montjoy rejected the terms of ransom offered by 
O'Moore. They were sufficiently exorbitant to 
justify this refusal, even if the deputy was not se- 
cretly pleased with the removal of a nobleman whom 
he regarded as the rival of his power. 

The system of war pursued by Montjoy and Czr 
rew was that which had bee]\ found so efficacious 
in destroying the Earl of Desmond. Bribes were 
offered to the inferior chiefs for desertion. Rivals 
were encouraged to. assail the claims of those tanists 
yirbo still adhered to O'Neill. The houses were da» 
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articles ; and the royal army retoraed to their qaar- 
ters in Leinster. 

The indignation of Elizabeth at this strange ter- 
mination of a campaign from which she luLd ex- 
pected so much was violent. She wrote a severe 
letter to the lord-lieutenant, rieprobating his conduct 
in no measured terms. Essex at first meditated the 
insane project of leading the flower of his army into 
England, and forcing his way to the royal presence ; 
but, being dissuaded by his friends, he adopted a 
course scarcely less pernicious ; and, resigning his 
power to two lords-Justices, departed to England 
alone. The rest of his tragical story is known to 
ttie readers of Engtish history. — ^We must return to 
the affairs of Ireland* 

Ormond, who had been appointed to the command 
- of the army, wished to maintain the peace with 
O'Neill ; but that chief was no longer disinclined to 
war. He had lately received assurances of assist- 
ance from Spain. The pope incited him to continue 
steadfast in the support of the Catholic faith ; and 
sent him a sacred plume, which the holy father 
gravely asserted was composed of the feathers of a 
phenix ! A war of petty skirmishes, interrupted by 
truces which neither psurty regarded, continued for 
some time ; and in some of these little encounters 
Sir Warham Saint Leger and Sir T. Norris, the ablest 
of the English officers, were slain. 

A. D. 1590.— Blount Lord Montjoy was appointed 
by the queen to the hazardous post of lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. His military skill and political know- 
ledge were adorned by the rarer graces of hterature ; 
and O^N^eUl, who regasded these accomplishments 
as a mark of effeminacy, is said to have enressed 
his pleasure at the appointment of a general ^ who 
woidd lose the season of action while his breakikst 
was preparing." The chief 4M>on learned by expe- 
rience that a taste for refinement is b^ no means 
inconsistent with the most vigorous exertion. Mont- 



Joy was' assisted fay several men of great abilities 
in the inferior departments of government, among 
whom the Earl of Ormpnd and Sir George Carew, 
president of Munster, were the most conspicuous. 

The war recommenced with great activity, but no 
decisive action was fought. O'Neill, with consuDn- 
mate ability, avoided every attempt to force him to 
a general engagement, and broke through the hostile 
hms when attempts were made to blockade his 
troops. The lord-lieutenant suspected that some 
of the Irish lords secretly supplied the insurgents 
with information; and a strange event made him 
believe that Ormond was the traitor. When Sir 
(Seorge Carew was proceeding to his presidency in 
Munster, he was invited by the Earl of Ormond to 
attend a conference with O'Moore, who had made 
proposals of submission. Carew and the Earl of 
Thomond wished that they should be attended by a 
suiOicient guard, but Ormond steadfastly refused to 
take more than seventeen. The place of meeting 
was in the vicinity of a wood, behind which O'Moore 
had stationed a numerous band, in addition to a large 
body of pikemen by whom he was openly escorted. 
During the discussion, O'Moore's followers gradually 
advanced, while Carew in vain warned Ormond of 
bis danger ; at length they seized the earl, but Carew 
and Thomond escaped by the swiftness of their 
horses. Ormond was long detained a prisoner ; for 
Montjoy rejected the terms of ransom offered by 
O'Moore. They were sufSciently exorbitant to 
Justify this refusal, even if the deputy was not se- 
cretly pleased with the removal of a nobleman whom 
he regarded as the rival of his power. 

The system of war pursued by Montjoy and Oa^ 
rew was that which had been, found so efficacious 
in destroying the Earl of Des9iond. Bribes were 
offered to the inferior chiefs for desertion. Rivads 
were encouraged to. assail the claims of those tanists 
who stUl adhered to O'Neill. The houses were de» 
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articles ; and the royal anny retimed to their qaar- 
ters in Leinster. 

The indignation of Elizabeth at this strange ter* 
mination of a campaign from which she had ex- 
pected so much was violent. She wrote a severe 
letter to the lord-lieutenant, rieprobating his conduct 
in no measured terms. Essex at first meditated the 
insane project of leading the flower of his army into 
England, and forcing his way to the royal presence ; 
but, being dissuaded by his friends, he adopted a 
course scarcely less pernicious ; and, resigning his 
power to two lords-justices, departed to England 
alone. The rest of his tragical story is known to 
the readers of En^hsh history. — ^We must return to 
the affairs of Ireland- 

Ormond, who had been appointed to the command 
- of the army, wished to maintain the peace with 
O'Neill ; but that chief was no longer disinclined to 
war. He had lately received assurances of assist- 
ance from Spain. The pope incited him to continue 
steadfast in the support of the Catholic faith ; and 
sent him a sacred plume, which the holy father 
gravely asserted was composed of the feathers of a 
phenix ! A war of petty skirmishes, interrupted by 
truces which neither pajrty regarded, continued for 
some time ; and in some of these little encounters 
Sir Warham Saint Leger and Sir T. Norris, the ablest 
of the English officers, were slain. 

A, D. 1590. — Blount Lord Montjoy was appointed 
by the queen to the hazardous post of lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. His military skill and political know- 
ledge were adorned by the rarer graces of literature ; 
and 07>feill, who regaided these accomplishments 
as a mark of effeminacy, is said to have eiroressed 
his pleasure at the appointment of a general ^ who 
would lose the season of action while his breakfast 
was preparing." The chief soon learned hy expe* 
rkBjDe that a taste for refinement is by no means 
inconsistent with the most vigorous exertion. Mont- 
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Joy was' assisted by seyeral men of ^rest abilities 
in the inferior departments of government, among 
whom the Earl of Ormond and Sir George Carew, 
president of Mmister, were the most conspicuous. 

The war recommenced with great activity, but no 
decisive action was fought. O'Neill, with consuzh- 
mate ability, avoided every attempt to force bdm to 
a general engagement, and broke through the hostile 
lines when attempts were made to blockade his 
troops. The lord-lieutenant suspected that some 
of the Irish lords secretly supplied the insurgents 
with information; and a strange event made him 
believe that Ormond was the traitor. When Sir 
George Garew was proceeding to his presidency in 
Munster, he was invited by the Earl of Ormond to 
attend a conference with O'Moore, who had made 
woposals of submission. Carew and the Earl of 
Thomond wished that they should be attended by a 
sufficient guard, but Onnond steadfastly refused to 
take more than seventeen. The place of meeting 
was in the vicinity of a wood, behind which O'Moore 
bad stationed a numerous band, in addition to a large 
body of pikemen by whom he was openly escorted. 
During the discussion, O'Moore's followers gradually 
advanced, while Garew in vain warned Ormond of 
his danger ; at length they seized the earl, but Garew 
and Thomond escaped by the swiftness of their 
horses. Ormond was long detained a prisoner ; for 
Mon^oy rejected the terms of ransom offered by 
O'Moore. They were sufficiently exorbitant to 
Justify this refusal, even if the deputy was not se* 
cretly pleased with the removal of a nobleman whom 
he regarded as the rival of his power. 

The system of war pursued by Montjoy and Ga^ 
rew was that which had been^ found so efficacious 
in destro3ing the Earl of DesQiond. Bribes were 
offered to the inferior chiefs for desertion. Rivads 
were eneouraged to. assail the claims of those tanists 
who still adhered to O'Neill* The houses were de» 
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articles ; an^ the royal army retumed to their qaar- 
lersinLeinster* 

The indignation of Elizabeth at this stra9ge ter- 
mination of a campaign from which she lud ex- 
pected so much was violent. She wrote a severe 
letter to the lord-lieutenant, rieprobating his conduct 
in no measured terms. Essex at first meditated the 
insane project of leading the flower of his army into 
England, and forcing his way to the royal presence ; 
but, being dissuaded by his friends, he adopted a 
course scarcely less pernicious ; and, resigning his 
power to two lords-justices, departed to England 
alone. The rest of his tragical story is known to 
the readers of Enghsh history.-*-We must return to 
the affairs of Ireland* 

Ormond, who had been appointed toihe command 
* of the army, wished to maintain the peace with 
O'Neill ; but that chief was no longer disinclined to 
war. He had lately received assurances of assist- 
ance from Spain. The pope incited him to continue 
steadfast in the support of the Catholic faith ; and 
sent him a sacred plume, which the holy father 
gravely asserted was composed of the feathers of a 
phenix ! A war of petty skirmishes, interrupted by 
truces which neither party regarded, continued for 
some time ; and in some of these little encounters 
Sir Warham Saint Leger and Sir T. Norris, the ablest 
of the EngUsh officers, were slain. 

A. D. 1590. — ^Blount Lord Montjoy was appointed 
by the queen to the hazardous post of lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. His military skill and political know- 
ledge were adorned by the rarer graces of literature $ 
and O'Neill, who regasded these accomplishments 
as a mark of effeminacy, is said to have ennressed 
his pleasure at the appointment of a general ^ who 
would lose the season of action while his breakfiwi 
was preparing.*' The chief soon learned by expe* 
risBoe that a taste for refinement is b^ no means 
inconsistent with the most vigorous exertion. Mont- 
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Joy was' assisted by several men of great abilities 
in the inferior departmeDts of government, among 
whom the Earl of Ormond and Sir George Carew, 
president of Mmister, were the most conspicuous. 

The war recommenced with great activity, but no 
decisive action was fought. O'Neill, with consuiki- 
mate ability, avoided every attempt to force him to 
a general engagement, and broke through the hostile 
li^s when attempts were made to blockade his 
troops. The lord-lieutenant suspected that some 
of the Irish lords secretly supplied the insurgents 
with information; and a strange event made him 
believe that Ormond was the traitor. When Sir 
George Carew was proceeding to his presidency in 
Munster, he was invited by the Earl of Ormond to 
attend a conference with O'Moore, who had made 
proposals of submission. Carew and the Earl of 
Thomond wished that they should be attended by a 
sufficient guard, but Ormond steadfastly refused to 
take more than seventeen. The place of meeting 
was in the vicinity of a wood, behind which O'Moore 
had stationed a numerous band, in addition to a large 
body of pikemen by whom he was openly escorted. 
During the discussion, O'Moore's followers gradually 
advanced, while Carew in vain warned Ormond of 
his danger ; at length they seized the earl, but Carew 
and Thomond escaped by the swiftness of their 
horses. Ormond was long detained a prisoner ; for 
Mon^oy rejected the terms of ransom offered by 
O'Moore. They were sufficiently exorbitant to 
justify this refusal, even if the deputy was not se« 
cretly pleased with the removal of a nobleman whom 
he regarded as the rival of his power. 

The system of war pursued by Montjoy and Cap 
rew was that which had been^ found so efficacious 
in destroying the Earl of Desqaond. Bribes were 
<^ered to the inferior chiefs for desertion. Rivals 
were encouraged to assail the claims of those tanists 
who still adhered to O'Neill. The houses were de> 
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strayed, the cornfields consumed, fire -and famine 
were once more brought to the aid of slaughter. 
Carew v^ more merciless in estabUshing this cruel 
system than Montjoy. He was natuially cruel and 
rapacious, a deliberate encourager of treachery, and 
not ashamed to avow and defend perfidy and assaBsl- 
nation. When any of the inaurgeot leaders, broken 
by calamity, sued for permlBsion to return to his 
aUegiance, Carew granted pardon only on the con- 
dition that the offender should prove hie new zeal 
for the royal service by murdering a friend-07 rela- 
tive ; and this detestable practice he vindicates in 
his writings as wise and sound policy. 

Devastation greatly reduced O'NeiU's strength. 
His adversaries derived their supplies from England ; 
his resources were destroyed when his own fields 
were wasted. Still he bravely continued the war, 
relying on the promised aid of the Spaniards, and 
slimuUted by tae numerous emissanes of Rome, 
who exhorted him to perseverance. He was besides , 
well aware that the late submissiona to the govern- 
ment were hollow and insincere, especially as no 
provision was made for (heremovaJ of the grievances 
which had caused the insurrection. Grievous ex- 
actions were made from the proprietors of land. 
Jurors were p^ked in the most open and shameful 
manner. Innocent persons were executed some- 
times without the formality of a trial, or, when that 
was granted, by the verdict of a tribunal whose foims 
were a cruel mockery. The penal laws against re- 
cusanta were enforced, and English settlers drove 
the natives from their land without the pretence of 
a claim. The knowledge of these circumstances 
induced O'Neill to persevere, though he knew that 
his chances of final success were diminishuig every 
lionr with fearful rapidity. In Munster, Sir George 



of these, who was loud in his professions of 
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loyalty, Carew put the question, "What if the 
Spaniards should arrive T' The Irish lord candidly 
answered, " In that case, do not confide in me, nor 
in any of the lords who seem most devoted to your 
service." 

The long-expected succours from Spain at length 
appeared; hut the English ha^ sufficient warning, 
and were prepared for their reception. The expedi- 
tion was altogether the worst planned and worst 
executed ever sent by a blundering government. It 
had been delayed too long. Its preparation was 
made so openly that one would suppose observation 
had been courted. ' It was miserable in amount ; and 
its leader was wretchedly incompetent. Don Juan 
d'Aquila, to whom Philip had intrusted a small fleet 
and two thousand men, with the most inconceivable 
folly determined to land in the south of Ireland, while 
Tyrone, to whose assistance he had come, was shut 
up in the extreme north. Scarcely had he landed, 
when he personally insulted O'SuUivan Beare, the 
first toparch who offered him assistance ; and thus 
at once disgusted the southern septs. To add to 
his confusion, Carew and Montjoy, having collected 
a powerful army, invested Kinsale, and pushed the 
siege with vigour. 

O'Neill was not a little perplexed by the awkward 
situation of the Spaniaras. A march through an 
exhausted country, in the depth of a severe winter, 
and with forces already disheartened by calamity, 
was an enterprise full of danger. On the other hand, 
it was clear that Don Juan, unless speedily relieved, 
would be forced to surrender. The Spaniard was 
already disgusted with the expedition ; and, while 
he answered the summons of Montjoy with ridicu- 
lous gasconade, he sent the most urgent and angry 
letters to O'NeiU and O'Donnel, soliciting their aid. 
The march of the Irish army sufficiently proves the 
ability of the leaders, and the zeal of their followers. 
J{ot withstanding the difficulties of the cotrntry, they 
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adranced wHh their baggage and artillery at the rate 
of (oTtv miles a day ; Sm^ bv their extraordinuEury ce- 
lerity* baffled the lord-president, who marched to ia- 
tereept them. Nearly at the time that O'Neill arriyed 
before Kinsale, a second Spanish armament reached 
the Bay of Baltimore, and were enthnsiasticadly re- 
ceived by the neighbouring septs. Several that had 
hitherto preserved their allegiance now took up anna, 
and O'Neill was thus enabled to blockade the lord- 
lieutenant in his camp. Montjoy's army was thus 
placed in a most perilous situation ; they were at 
once besiegers and besieged ; their suppUes from the 
country were cut off; aid the sea, wluch the Bntiah 
fleet kept open to them, was still a precarious ground 
of confidence. In fact, nothing was necessary for 
the complete ruin of an army on which the fate of 
a kingdom depended, but that Tyrone should remain 
quietly in the position he had selected. O'Neill 
knew his advantages well, and could not betemjyted, 
by all the arts of the British leader, to quit his i». 
trenchments ; but the presumptuous Spaniard was 
eager to exhibit his valour in a pitched battle.— 
Montjoy, having discovered by his spies the feel- 
ings of Don Juan, made use of the most ingenious 
artifices to increase his daring. He sent pretended 
deserters into the town, who described the English 
army as reduced to a shocking state of disorganin^ 
tion ; and asserted that the soldiers were ao woib 
down with fatigue and famine as to be incapaUe 
of an effective resistance. Don Juan wrote the 
most pressing letters to O'Neill, urging him to 
crush the English at once, and promising to aid him 
by a sally from the town. O'Neill continued to re- 
fuse; but the chiefs by whom he was supported 
joined in the solicitations of tho Spaniard, and an 
unwilling assent was at length wrung firom the gal- 
lant chieftain. 

It was resolved to attack the English camp by 
Qight The spies revealed the plan to MonQojb 
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mid he made his preparations accordingly. The 
moment that O'Neill saw the English lines, ne knew 
•that he was betrayed. On the instant he determined 
to change his plan of action ; but his orders were 
misunderstood by a portion of the troops, and his 
lines were thus broken. The Earl of Clanricarde, 
and Wingfield, marshal of the horse, precipitated 
their cavalry through this fatal gap, and the fate of 
the battle was decided. , O'Neill made several des- 
perate efforts to retrieve the fortune of the day; 
. but he was badly seconded by the other leaders, and 
forced at length to fly. O'Donnel, who commanded 
the rear, msule no attempt at resistance, but fled 
without striking a blow. The carnage was dreadful. 
No quarter was given, except to a few of the Span- 
iards ; and the Irish lords who were made prisoners 
were hanged the morning after the action. O'Neill 
wished to persuade his followers to resume their 
former station, or to try the chances of a second 
battle; but their spirits were effectually broken, 
and they almost unanimously resolved to return 
home. 

Don Juan now offered to capitulate, and terms of 
surrender were proposed. Like a true Spaniard, 
he raised numberless scruples -on trifling points of 
etiquette, but neglected matters of greater import- 
ance. Montjoy, whose interest it was to terminate 
the war as speedily as possible, made some sacrifices 
to Castilian pride, and obtained quiet possession of 
the castles garrisoned by the Spaniards. O'SulUvan, 
an Irish chieftain of some note, was by no means 
satisfied with this arrangement. He turned the 
Spaniards out of his castle at Dunboy, garrisoned 
it with his own followers, and resolved on an obsti- 
nate defence. The strength of the castle severely 
taxed the ingenuity of the general and the valour of 
his soldiers. At length a lodgment was effected 
on the walls, but the garrison refused to 3deld. They 
fought the l»esiegers from room to room ; and when 
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at last driven to the cellar, the governor audo. a 
desperate, but fortunately a yarn attempt to blow 
up victors and vanquished, by plunging a torch into 
a barrel of gunpowder. 

The war in Munster was now virtually over. 
The principal Irish lords that escaped the sword 
fled to Spain, where their descendant; still may be 
found. O'Sullivan Beare refused to become an 
exile ; and, collecting the remnant of the southern 
insurgents, maintained a predatory warfare under 
cover of the western bogs and mountains. This 
hopeless contest was attended by a horrid waste of 
life, for both parties invariadily murdered their pria- 
oners. O'Sullivan was finally reduced to such stiate 
by tiie vigour of Carew that he resolved to force 
his way into Ulster, and unite his shattered troops 
with those of Tsnrone. Carew sent a strong bochr 
of light troops to harass the fugitives; but, macU 
dened by despair, they turned on their pursuer^ 
and boldly gave them battle. The Irish sufl^Bred 
severely in the contest ; but not a single Englishman 
escaped. 

The war of desolation was now renewed in the 
north; and O'Neill saw, every day, his bravest (oU 
lowers perishing by the slow and painful death of 
famine. His hopes from Spain were gone; faia 
allies were either exiles, or had purchased precarious 
safety by submission; and his proud heart was 
humbled by witnessing calamities which he could 
not avert, and misery he was unable to relieve. He 
offered terms of accommodation, which Montjoy as 
readily accepted. Elizabeth was now on her deathp 
bed ; and the enormities which she had sanctioned 
in Ireland weighed heavily on her conscience. Sba 
now endeavoured to make some tardy rmratuML 
Orders were issued to restore Sir Finin O'Drisool 
to his estate in Oarbery, and to make peace with 
O'Neill on easy terms. As O'Driscol did not h^ipen 
to be particularly fonnidable«tha Irish prrvy 
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first evaded, and then openly disobeyed the royal 
command; but the name of O^Neill was still dreaded, 
and terns of peace were arranged. Before the 
news of this pacification could be sent to England, 
the intelligence of the queen's death was received. 
O'Neill, on hearing of it, burst into a passion of 
tears. The cause he assigned for this unusual emo- 
tion was regret for the death of a princess whose 
personal kindness he had requited by ingratitude. 
It is more probable that he grieved for having lost 
the opportunity of making his return to allegiance a 
personal compliment to the new sovereign. 

The imperfect subjugation of Ireland cost Eliza- 
beth more than three millions sterling, and an in- 
calculable number of her bravest soldiers. The un- 
fortunate country was reduced to a desert ; and at 
least one-half of the population perished by famine 
or the sword. The submission purchased at this 
tremendous cost could not be sincere or permanent ; 
and the ^stem to which Elizabeth trusted for secu- 
rity manifestly increased the perils of her govern- 
ment. To extirpate the ancient nobility, and to 
divide their estates among the minions of Uie Eng- 
lish and Irish courts, was avowedly the object of 
several successive administrations ; and in pursuit 
of that object, the common principles of justice and 
humanity were flagrantly outraged. The under- 
takers were, in general, unprincipled adventurers, 
who showed no gratitude to the crown, and no 
mercy to the country ; they were faithless subjects 
and cruel masters. The great body of the peasantry 
hated them as intruders, and despised them as up- 
starts ; nor was their conduct such as to diminish 
either feeling. Situated as Ireland was, the ancient 
aristocracy might easily have been made the bond of 
onion between the people and the sovereign. Time 
would have broken up overgrown estates, and the 
ordinary progress of events ameliorated the feudal 
i(ytteai ;. but when the nobles were sacrificed to a 
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faction, all tbe links of society were broken, and gov- 
ernment deprivedof the natural meana of introducing 
Improve mentB. An additional danger resulted from 
the numbers of tlie Irish nobility who, when driven 
into exile, fled to the Continent, and obtained em- 
ployment in the armies of France and Spain. They 
never resigned the hope of returning' to their coontry, 
andrecoveringinanewstrug^e theeatateBofwhich 
they had been plundered. 

The commerce and trade of the country was an- 
nihilated by these protracted contests. The finances 
were bo dilapidated, that they were inadequate to 
the ordinary expenses of the government. Eliza- 
beth, in her distress, proceeded to debase the coin— 
an expedient which of course only multiplied the 
difficulties. 

Religion could not be expected to possess much 
influence amid the incessant din of arnns. Itwas,tO 
use the language of an old divine, "in everybody's 
mouth, and in nobody's heart." Efforts were mad« 
by many partisans of the government and by the 
papal emissaries to give the Htnig^Ie the character of 
a religious war ; but they signally failed. Many of 
Elizabeth's bravest soldiers were bigoted Oatholics, 
and yet they never for a moment swerved from their 
allegiance. Desmond, the leader in the second great 
war, notoriously offered to profess the reformed re- 
ligion if his estates could be secured ; and Hugh 
.O'Neill was so openly regardless of disputed doc- 
?trines, that his profession of anxiety to defend tho 
true faith was hailed with shoiitsof ridicule by all 
parties. " Hang thee," said the Earl of Essex, with 
equal humour and truth, " thou talkest of a free ex- 
* a of relig"--" "■ ' ' •■ ■ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Tke Reign. qfJrnnu l. 

Trat accession of James I. caused no little anxiety 
among all parties in Ireland. His real character was 
unknown to the leaders of the English interest: the 
Irish Catholics believed that in him they would find 
a patron and a friend. They argued that the son of 
Mary Queen of Scots, who had died a martyr to the 
faith, would not long ccmtinue to support heresy ; 
and acting on this mistaken notion, they forthwith, 
in defiance of law, proceeded to establish the public 
exercise of the Romish religion. The cities of Mun- 
aterwere the foremost in this incautious display; 
and the lord-lieutenant immediately marched south- 
ward to crush this dangerous spirit. When Mont- 
jo;^ arrived before Waterford, he was met by a deou- 
tation of the citizens, accompanied by two monks, 
eager to exhibit their skill in ai^mentative oratory. 
The ecclesiastics pleaded the crime of proclaiming 
as king an enemy to the faith. The citizens showed 
a cluster of Kmg John, by which Waterford was 
excused firom quartering soldiers. Montjoy silenced 
the monks by detecting them in a misquotation from 
St Austin ; and terrified the citizens by threatening, 
if the gates were not instantly opened, that **he 
woi^d cut asunder the charter of King John with 
the sword of King James !" Such reasoning was ir- 
fesistible ; the city at once yielded ; and in a few 
days Clonmel and Cashel imitated the examjde. 
Cork showed rather more obstinacy ; but it surren- 
dered after a short siege, and a few of the leaders 
were executed. 

The last act of Montjoy's government was one 
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that confers deserved honour on his name. He pub- 
lished an act of general oblivion and indemnity for 
all offences committed before his majesty's acces- 
sion : and he received under the protection of the 
British law the whole body of the Irish peasantry, 
who 4iad been hitherto left at the absolute disposal 
of their chieftains. Montjoy appointed Sir George 
Carew his deputy, and returned to England, accom- 
7panied by Hugh O'Neill and Roderick O'Donnel. 
The king received both the chieftains very gra- 
ciously. He confirmed O'Neill in his title of Ty- 
rone and all his honours and estates. He revived, 
hi favour of O'Donnel, the dormant title of Tyrcon- 
nel. The Irish lords returned to Ireland, but were 
soon destined to experience, a second time, how 
frail a defence was afforded by the protection o( the 
sovereign, against the inveterate hostility of the fac- 
tion that monopolized the local government. 

Sir Arthur Chichester, the new lord-lieutenant, 
laboured strenuously to accomplish the great work 
of introducing the system of English law, which his 
predecessor had begun. The customs of tanistry 
and gavelkind were declared iUegal ; the tenures of 
land modelled aAer the English form ; the division 
of the island into counties completed ; and the cir- 
cuits of the judges permanently established. Un- 
fortunately, the good effects of these beneficial mea- 
sures were more than counterbalanced by the revival 
of the penal code, which Sir Arthur Chichester ad- 
ministered with a vigour beyond the law. The king 
was a vain and contemptible pedant, proud of his 
talents as a theologian, and seriously persuaded that 
his pen ought to be sufficient for the conversion of 
a people. Chichester, his lieutenant, was cruel and 
avaricious. His great anxiety was to make a for- 
tune, and we shall soon see now perfectly he suc- 
ceeded. The punishment of recusants at this time 
was the more strange as James was more than sus- 
pected of a secret attachment to the Romish doG<» 
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trin6s; It was equally impolitic and unjust, for the 
Irish had no choice ; they must either have adopted 
the Catholic religion or none, as they were wholly 
destitute of Protestant instructers. The act of 
Elizabeth inflicted a pecuniary fine on recusants. 
Chichester added deprivation of office and imprison- 
ment. The Catholics of the Pale humbly remon- 
strated against these illegal hardships. Chichester, 
unab]e to confute their arguments, sent the remon- 
strants to prison likewise. 

In the midst of the confusion occasioned by these 
proceedings, the hearts of the local functionaries 
were delighted by the news of a plot. The dis* 
covery of what is usually called Gunpowder Trea- 
son, and the real nature of the conspiracy formed by 
Catesby, Percy, and Guy Fawkes, are problems of 
which the solution is not yet quite complete. The 
accounts published by royal authority are obscure 
and perplexed in the extreme ; the statements made 
by the counsel for the crown on the trials are no( 
borne out by the evidence ; and the witnesses do not 
seem to have been the persons who could have given 
the best information. Still there can be no doubt 
of the existence of this atrocious conspiracy, thouffh 
aU the details are uncertain. The account given by 
Dryden of another plot is much more applicable to 
this: — 

" Soceeeding times did equal (blly call, 
Beliering nothing, of belietlng all.** 

The Irish privy council felt, or pretended, a great 
alarm when they received the news of the danger 
to which the king had been exposed. With much 
more reason the Catholic lords were filled with con- 
sternation; for the crime was unhesitatingly ascribed 
to aU the professors of the Romish religion. A let- 
ter was dropped in the council-chamber, darkly hint- 
ing that there was a plot formed by the Irish Ca- 
tholic lords against the state. Mo names weri 
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mentioned, no particidars given; and yet the loeal 
government at once fixed upon tiie Earia ofTVraie 
and Tyrconnel as the agents of this pretended con- 
spiracy. Both these lords were certainly dtooon* 
tented. They knew that they were viewed with 
jealousy and hostility by the officers of state; and 
they were conscious that they had frequently, in 
conversation, uttered sentiments which nu^t eaaily 
be distorted into proofs of disaffection* They had 
learned, by bitter experience, in a former reignffhair 
the Irish government was not very scrupulous in the 
use of means for increasing confiscations; and as 
they were wholly unprepared for resistance, they 
fled to the Continent. Strange it is that grave hia* 
torians should quote their flight, an undeniable proof 
of their innocence^ as an evidence of their guilt* 
Had any such conspiracy existed, O'Neill, who had 
before maintained a brave war against Elizabeth, 
would have been prepared with forces sufficient (on 
his defence, and perhaps powerful enough to peril 
the security of the state. But he was totally deati* 
tute of soldiers, money, arms, or ammunition, for 
he had entertained no thoughts of war. In his ca8e» 
innocence was weakness, and consequently ruin* 
It has been asked, ** Why then did he not stand his 
trial V* He might have answered, as another unfor- 
tunate Irish exile did in a similar case, ^What 
chance would a fat goose have before a Jury of 
foxes V* Those who nave looked into those records 
of guilt and oppression, the State Trials, and espe- 
ciauy those of Ireland, will entertain no doubt of 
what the event would have been if he had appeared 
before the royal court. The charge for hirmg wit* 
nesses was long in Ireland one of the ordinary ex- 
penses of the civil government. 

The name of O'Neill was well known on the Con- 
tinent; and in every European nation the treatment 
he had received became a subject of teproach against 
SnglaBd* Janes, in oonsequence, poblishsd s pioo- 
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lamation, unfortunately. too long for insertion, as it 
is a curiosity in its way, stating in general terms 
the guilt of the fugitive earls. This document, 
which contains nothing but vague and general 
charges, mixed with no small share of personal 
abuse, served only to prove that the king's injustice 
could neither be excused nor defended. Sir Cahir 
O'Dogherty, another chieftain of the north, took up 
arms under circumstances that seem to prove his 
insanity. He was easily crushed, and his immense 
estates added to the forfeitures of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel. 

The confiscations thus made by James included 
the six counties of Tyrconnel, now called Donegal, 
Tyrone, Derry, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh, 
containing more than half a million of acres. The 
king, without paying any regard to the rights of the 
occupants, determined to settle in these districts 
colonies from England and Scotland, and to drive 
the actual inhabitants into the woods and moun* 
tains. This iniquitous scheme is wholly inexcusable. 
The Irish chiefs possessed the sovereignty but not 
the propeity of the soil : consequently, the guilt of 
O'Neill and O'Donnel, though ever so clearly 
proved, could not affect the rights of their feudato- 
ries, who were not even accused of treason. The 
English law of forfeiture, in itself sufficiently unjust, 
never declared that the interests of Innocent tenants 
should be sacrificed for the rebellion of the landlord ; 

, it only placed the king in the place of him jw^hose 
property had been forfeited, and left all the relations 
of the tenantry unaltered. Yet were all the actual 
holders of land in these devoted districts dispos- 
sessed without even the shadow of a pretence; and 
this abominable wickedness is eulogized by many 

. even at the present day as the very consummation 
of political wisdom ! 

The scheme of plantation devised by James sur«* 
passed that of his predecessor. The lands were di« 
Vol. L— T 
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vided into portions of two thousand, fifteen hundrod, 
and one thousand acres, according to the capacity 
of the undertakers. They were bound to sublet only 
to English tenants ; to give these secure leases^on 
equitable terms ; to erect houses after the English 
fashion ; and to adopt the English system of agricul* 
ture. They were strictly prohibited from giving 
land to the mere Irish, or to such persons as refused 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. The com- 
panies in the city of London obtained very large 
grants as undertakers ; and it is but justice to add, 
that their estates are, and long have been, the best 
managed in Ireland. Few complaints would be made 
of absenteeism, if the estates of all absentees were 
managed with so much attention to the comforts of 
the tenantry and the general welfare of the country 
as those of the London companies. In the com- 
mencement of the plantation their conduct was, 
however, far different; they openly, and almost 
avowedly, violated every part of their contract; 
they. acted entirely by agents, in whose selection 
little care was taken ; and they permitted them to 
exhaust, in private emolument, resources of which 
they were slow in learning the value. 

The order of baronetage was instituted by James ; 
and this title was curiously connected with the plan- 
tation of Ulster. The number of baronets was 
limited to two hundred ; and each who received the 
dignity was forced to pay to the crown a sum suf- 
ficient to Support thirty men for the space of three 
years, in order to defend the new settlement. The 
money was never applied to this purpose, but was 
wasted in the riotous extravagance of the royal 
household. 

Sir Arthur Chichester, the great contriver of this 
extensive scheme of spoliation, received as a reward 
the territory of Inishowen and the greater part of 
the estates that had belonged to Sir Cahir O'Do^- 
herty. It was manifestly of importance to have this 
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extensive transfer of property secured by legislative 
enactment ; and for this purpose it was resolved to 
summon a parliament, for the first time during a 
space of twenty-seven years. There was every rea- 
son to dread that the government would encounter 
a vigorous opposition if the members of the Lower 
House were fairly elected ; for the illegal violence 
of Chichester, his rij^orous exclusion of recusants 
from office, and his determination to continue the 
penalties for refusing to attend the established wor- 
ship, had excited universal alarm among the lords 
of the Pale as well as the native Irish. To provide 
against this danger James created forty boroughs at 
once. Created is the proper term ; for, in the great 
majority of them, it would have been difficult to dis- 
cover tne town or village which was thus suddenly 
incorporated. Even those places which had some- 
thing more than nominal existence received charters 
full of blunders and inconsistencies, which placed 
the result of the elections at the discretion of the 
returning officers. 

^ A. D. 1613. — Notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, the recusants mustered in great strength, and 
made a public entry into Dublin, with numerous trains 
of attendants and retainers. The Upper House con- 
sisted of sixteen barons, five viscounts, four earls, 
and twenty-five spiritual peers. As the prelates 
were unanimous in the support of government, and 
were supported by a majority of the temporal peers, 
the influence of the crown in the Upper House was 
irresistible. Parties were more nearly balanced in 
the House of Commons, and both eagerly embraced 
the first opportunity of tr3ring their strength in the 
election of a speaker. The friends of the court pro- 
posed the attorney-general, Sir John Davies; and 
the country party nominated Sir John Everard, a law- 
yer of a respectable family, and equally eminent for 
nis ability and integrity. After a long time had been 
wasted in violent altercationi the courtiers called for 
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a division. It was agreed that t^e ayes^ or sapport- 
ers of Davies, should go out, and the noes remain. 
The votes were, for Sir John Davies 127, for Sir 

^ John Eveirard 97. But the election was not decided 
immediately by this vote. A scene took place pre- 
viously, so utterly absurd that we can with difficulty 
bring ourselves to believe that any such could have 
taken place in a deliberative assembly. No sooner 
had the ayes withdrawn, than the recusants voted 
•themselves the. House of Commons by acclamation, 
and unanimously called on Sir John Everard to take 
the chair. When the government party returned 
they were equally surprised and indignant at the 
trick. They attempted to pull Evetard from the 
chair, but failing in this effort, thev placed Sir John 
Davies in his lap. This only added to the confusion. 
A disgraceful tumult followed, which at last termi* 
nated in the retirement of the recusants, who pro- 
tested against the entire constitution and proceed- 
ings of the parliament, as informal and illegal. 

The recusant lords in the Upper House imitated 
this example. A convention of all- who had with- 
drawn was formed, and a deputation chosen to pre- 
sent a remonstrance to the king. The lord-lieu- 
tenant, on the other hand, sent over the Earl of 
Thorn ond, the chief-justice of the King's Bench, 
and the lord-j;reasurer,' to defend the Irish goveru^t 

, ment. Both parties were heard before the king in 
council ; and James, as might easily have ften fore-» 
seen, decided in favour of his servants. He fa- 
voured the remonstrants with a lecture on the pater«i 
nal kindness of his government, in his own peculiar 
stvle of eloquence ; and ended with a threat of pun- 
ishment for their late hardihood, and a promise of 
favour if they made atonement by future sub- 
mission. 

The country party, though still powerful, made no 
Airther opposition. The bills for ratifying the attaint 
ders of O'Neill, O'Donnel, and O'Do^erty wer^ 
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paBsed unanimously, and a subsidy was granted to 
the king with great alacrity; for the rival factions 
eagerly sought to claim the exclusive merit of the 
grant. 

The success of the northern plantation gave James 
a taste for confiscations, which the Irish officers of 
the crown were eager to encourage. All their inge- 
nuity was not, however, equal to the invention of a 
new plot ; they therefore devised a scheme more 
certain in its effects, and more glaringly iniquitous. 
This was the " commission for the discovery of de- 
fective titles ;" at the head of which was placed Sir 
William Parsons, an unprincipled adventurer, on 
whom craft and crime has conferred an unenviable 
notoriety. During the long civil wars that had de- 
vastated the island in the preceding reigns, and espe- 
cially the last, property had been in a state of con- 
stant fluctuation. Deeds were lost — documents de- 
stroyed— feudal services left unperformed — and rents 
to the crown unpaid. By taking advantage of these 
circumstances the king obtained the forfeiture of an- 
other half million of acres. A class of informers, 
called discoverers, was regularly employed by the 
officers of the crown to search out defective titles. 
They were Rewarded by grants of concealed lands 
belonging to the crown ; and the king was interested 
in their support, by the hope of an advanced rent, or 
a heavy composition. The united avarice and prodi- 
gality of the king thus induced him to make his ad- 
ministration nothing better than a system of robbery ; 
but his officers in Ireland went far beyond their 
master in iniquity, and plundered with strict impar- 
tiality the loyal and the suspected, the opponents of 
the government, and those who had been taken uqder 
the protection of the crown. 

One case may be quoted as a specimen of Irish 
justice in those days. Bryan and Turlogh Bjrnie 
were the rightful owners of a tract' in Leinster, called 
the Ranelaghs. Its vicinity to the capital made it a 

T« 
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desirable plander; and accordingly Parsons, Lord 
Esmond, and some others determined that it should 
be forfeited. The Byrnes, however, had powerful 
in'erest in England, and obtained a patent grant of 
their lands (Vom the king. Parsons and Esmond 
were not to be disappointed so easily. They flatly 
refused to pass the royal grant ; and deeming the de- 
struction of the Byrnes necessary to their safety, 
they had them arrested on a charge of treason. The 
witnesses provided to support the charge were DufTe, 
whom Turlogh Byrne, as a justice of the peace, had 
sent to prison for cow-stealing, Mac Art •and Mae* 
Griffin, two notorious thieves, and a farmer named 
Archer. This last long resisted the attempts to 
force him to become a perjured witness; and his ob- 
stinacy was punished by the most horrible tortures. 
He was burned iii the fleshy parts of the body with 
hot irons ; placed on a gridiron over a charcoal fire ; 
and, flnaUy, flogged until nature could support him 
no longer, and he promised to swear any thing that 
the commissioners pleased. Bills of indictment were 
presented to two successive grand juries in the 
county of Carlow, and at once ignored, as the sub- 
orned witnesses were unworthy of credit, and con- 
tradicted themselves and each other. For this oppo- 
sition to the will of government, the jurors were sum- 
moned to the Star-chamber in Dublin, and heavily 
fined. The witnesses MacArt and MacGrifiin,beinff 
no longer useful, were given up to the vengeance of 
the law. They were hanged forTobbery at Kilkenny ; 
and with their dying breath declared the innocence 
of the Byrnes. 

The ingenuity of Parsons and his accomplices 
was not yet exhausted. The Byrnes presented them- 
selves before the court of King's Bench in Dublin, 
to answer any charge that might be brought against 
them. No prosecutor appeared, and yet the chief- 
justice refused to grant their discharge. During 
two years, repeated orders were transmitted from 
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Englandt directing that the B3nme8 should be freed 
from further process, and restored to their estates ; 
but the faction in the Castle evaded and disobeyed, 
every mandate. At length, on learning that the Duke 
of Richmond, the generous patron of the persecuted 
Irishmen, was dead, it was determined by Parsons 
to complete the destruction of the victims. He had 
before been baffled by the integrity of a grand jury; 
on this occasion he took proper precautions to pre- 
vent a similar disappointment. The bills were sent 
before the grand jurors of Wicklo^ the majority of 
whom had obtained grants of the Byrne property, 
and all were intimately connected with the prose- 
cutors. The evidence placed before this impartial 
body was the depositions of four criminals, who 
were pardoned on condition of giving evidence ; but 
even these wretches were not brought in person be- 
fore the jury. Their depositions were taken in Irish 
by one of the prosecutors, and translated by one of 
his creatures. These suspicious documents, how- 
ever, proved sufficient, and the bills were found. 

To procure additional evidence, it was necessary 
to use expedients still more atrocious. A number 
of persons were seized, and subjected to the mock- 
ery of trial by martial law, though the regular courts 
were sitting. The most horrid tortures were in- 
flicted on those who refused to accuse the Byrnes; 
and some of the most obstinate were punished with 
death. But the firmness of the victims presented 
obstacles which were-not overcome before some vir- 
tuous Englishmen represented the affair sa strongly 
to the king that he was shamed into interference. 
He sent over commissioners from England to inves- 
tigate the entire aifair. The Byrnes were brought 
before them, and honourably acquitted. Their lives 
were thus saved ; but Parsons had previously con- 
trived to obtain a great portion of their estates by 
patent, and was permitted to keep them undisturbed. 

This narrative, which has been rather softened in 
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its honible details, maj appear to many too ehock- 
ing to be believed ; but all the documente connected 
with it are still preserved in the Ubrarr of the Dublin 
University, and itiscircumstanliallyrelaUd by Carte, 
an historian remarkable for his hostility to the Irish. 
Neither have the worst parts of the transaction been 
without a parallel in more modern times. Evidence 
obtained by indiscriminate torture was used for the 
destruction of individuals whose political sentiments 
were adverse to those of the dominant faction, at a 
period not yet removed beyond the metnory of roan. 
The locid gtivemraent of Ireland, during the re- 
mainder of tiuB disgraceful reign, was in every re- 
spect consonant to uie specimen already given. Mar- 
tial law was proclaimed in times of peace ; refrac- 
toiy witnesses were tortured; obstinate jurorslined 
and imprisoned ; the ecclesiastical courts became in- 
struments of intolerable oppression ; the jndges of 
the land were cruel, venal, and profligate. Pecula- 
tion pervaded every office of the state; the army 
mouldered away, for the commanders were mem- 
bers of the privy council, and voted themselves tha 
pay for full companies, while the number of soldierfe 
actually employed scarcely exceeded one-third of 
those entered on the returns ; and such was the ex- 
tent of public plunder, that the annual charge of the 
government exceeded by sixteen thoosand pounds 
the annual revenue of the kingdom. 

The rapacity of the discoverers, and the avarice 

of the monarch were still unsatisfied; and a new 

scheme of confiscation was devised, which, if pot 

!_.„ — ecution, would have forfeited the entire prov- 

' Gonnaught. During the reign of Elizalwth, 

ds and gentry of this province had suiren- 

Iheir lands to Sir lohn Perrot, and received 

Hick 89 grants from the queen. Having 

ed the enrolment of their patents, they again 

lered them to James, and paid s sum of three 

ad potwds to hsv« them enrolled. The ofll- 
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cers of the court of chancery, from negligence or 
some other more culpable motive, omitted this 
form ; and the king, at the close of his reign, pre* 
pared to take advantage of this clerical error, and 
seize on Connaught as he had on Ulster. The pro- 
prietors were filled with consternation at this alarm- 
mg project, and immediately prepared to avert the 
blow. They knew that it would be useless to appeal 
to the king'r justice, his honour, or his humanity ; 
but they were aware that he was greedy and neces* 
sitous, and therefore tendered him a bribe of ten 
thousand pounds. While James hesitated between 
the temptation of this sum in hand and a larger in 
prospect, he was seized with mortal illness, and 
died, bequeathing to his son three kingdoms filled 
with internal discord, and involved in external 
wars, from which neither honour nor profit could 
be derived. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



From the Accestitn qf Ckarlea /. to the Commemeenunt pf ikt frecC 

CwH Wtr m Ulaler, 

There never was a time in which the spirit of 
religious fanaticism was more fierce and intolerant, 
than the period to which we have now arrived. In 
England and Scotland, the Episcopalians and the 
Puritans were violently opposed; in Ireland, the 
Protestant and Catholic interests were guided by 
the fiercest animosity. The Catholics received 
with the utmost reverence, a bull from Pope Urban 
YIIL, in which his holiness asserted, that the oath 
of supremacy ^ wrested the sceptre of the Catholic 
church from the band of the Almighty." The Prot* 
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estant prelates, headed by Archbishop U9her, pub- 
lished a declaration, stating that those who tolerated 
popery were " guilty of a grievous sin, and rendered 
themselves accessory to idolatry, abomination, and 
the perdition of souls, which perished in the deloge 
of Catholic apostacy." The political condition of 
Ireland was still more perplexing. The faction 
which had hitherto ruled the country had squandered 
the revenue, neglected the defences, and exhausted 
the resources of the nation. In Ulster, the original 
inhabitants, deprived of their lands, supported a 
miserable existence in mountains and remote dis- 
tricts, waiting patiently for a favourable time wheo 
the possessions of which they had been despoiled 
might be recovered. The unprincipled attempt of 
the late king to seize on all the lands in Oonnaught 
spread great alarm among all the old proprietors of 
Irish estates. There was no tenure sufficiently se- 
cure to resist the arts of the discoverers, especially 
when the officers of state and the judges of the 
realm had joined in their alliance. Much, however^ 
was to be hoped from a new sovereign; and the 
Catholic recusants, then forfning an overwhelming 
majority of the Irish proprietary, joined by severd. 
Protestants of rank, held a meeting in Dublin to 
propose measures for tranquillizing the country. 

A. D. 1628. — ^The entire proceedings of this as- 
sembly were marked by wisdom and moderation. 
They drew up a number of articles in the nature of 
a bill of rights, to which they humbly solicited the 
Toynl assent, and promised that, on their beiag 
granted, they would raise a voluntary assessment of 
one hundred thousand pounds for the use of the 
crown. The principal articles in these Graces, as 
^ they are called, were provisions for the security of 
property, the due admmistration of justice, the pre- 
vention of military exactions, the freedom of trade» 
the better regulation of the clergy, and the restrain* 
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ing* of the tyranny of the ecclesiastical courts* 
Finally, they provided, that the Scots who had been 
planted in Ulster, should be secured in their posses- 
sions, and a general pardon granted for all offences. 
It is mani^st, that these articles were not only 
founded in equity, but in policy ; that they were well 
calculated to tranquillize the nation, by securing the 
blessings of good government ; and that a sovereign, 
possessing the least spark of wisdom or beneficence, 
ought gladly to have seized so splendid an oppor- 
tunity of restoring peace and prosperity to his dis- 
tracted subjects. It is but just to add, that Charles 
seemed impressed by the reasonableness of the pro- 
posals made by his Irish subjects; his heart was 
not naturally bad, but he was weak and wavering. 
A clamour was raised by the faction of the ascend- 
ency in Ireland, and echoed by the Puritans in 
England, that these Graces were exclusively designed 
for the benefit of the Catholics ; Charles became 
alarmed, and in an evil hour yielded to tlie treacher- 
ous advice of Strafford. With detestable duplicity 
he accepted the proffered money, while he secretly 
resolved that the promised Graces should never be 
granted. A technical informality in the writs for 
summoning parliament served as an excuse for de- 
laying the Graces during the administration of Lord 
Falkland. When he departed, the sword was com- 
mitted to two lords-justices, Loftus the chancellor, 
and Eichard Earl of Cork. They were said to be 
disinclined to concession, and their unwillingness 
was made a pretence for further delay. At length 
the government was transferred to Thomas Viscount 

* The wording of this claone proves, that however the established 
elergy or the liay may have neglected their spiritual duties, they took 
eare of their temporal concerns. It runs thus : " That no extraoniinary 
warrants of assistance^ touching clandestine marriages, christenings, 
or burials, or any contumacies pretended against ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
thn, are t0 be issued or executed by any chief governor : nor are tkt 
clergy to be permuted to keep any private prisons of their own for their 
own cause* ; but delinquents in that kind are hencefbrth to be committed 
10 UmUbC*! pU>Uc jaUfl, and by U» king's officari.* 
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Wentworth, better known by his sidMeQiient title of 
Earl of Straifordj who voluntarily took upon him- 
self the odium of refusing them sQtogether. 

The administration of the Earl of Stratford forms 
an important era in the history of Ireland. . He came 
over at the moment of a crisis which was to deter- 
mine whether the coi^ntry was to enjoy peace and 
prosperity, or he. subjected to a new course of dis- 
cord and calamity. Through ignorance rather than 
design, he adopted a system which inevitably led to 
the latter, and involved himself and his master in the 
general ruin. His character has often been the 
^ theme of unmeasured eulogy and equally extrava- 
gant vituperation, because he was himself great in 
his qualities both of good and evil. While, ho we vert 
in England some are found to advocate the cause of 
this unfortunate statesman, his name is at this hour 
intensely detested in Ireland. There is not a peasant 
who passes the rums of the magnificent edifice 
which he began to erect near Naas that does not 
vent an execration against " Black Tom," the tyrant 
and persecutor. The traditions respecting his vio- 
lence and oppression, contain the most exaggerated 
tales of cruelty, bloodshed, and robbery, more like 
the anecdotes of a leader of banditti in the' eleventh 
century, than of a civil governor in the seventeenth* 
The Catholics, whom he certainly outraged by per- 
suading the king to break his promise solemiUy 
plighted, and the puritanical Protestants, whose 
party he detested, have both combined to blacken 
his memory, as they both joined to destroy his life. 
His very virtues have been tortured into crimes ; the 
'benefits which he unquestionably laboured to confer 
represented as instances of malignity and hate. It 
is impossible to deny that his government was the 
great source of that terrible fiood of evil which soon 
after overwhelmed the land ; but the character of sgoi 
action is not always to be determined by its conse- 
quences. Strafford must not be condemned because 
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that circumstances which he could not have foreseen 
made his best measures productive of naught but 
evil. His history should be a warning to those 
statesmen who scruple not to use bad means for the 
accomplishment of a good purpose : they may, like 
him, be hurried away before their labour is accom- 
plished ; and the evil means, falling into less pure and 
less able hands, may be directed to work incalcula- 
ble mischief. 

Strafford had heard that Ireland was turbulent and 
disaffected. He regarded it as a conquered country, 
whose inhabitants possessed no civil rights but by 
the mercy of the crown. He therefore resolved to 
make the sternest despotism the principle of his gov* 
emment, and to admit of no opposition to his impe- 
rious will. He avowed and defended these senti- 
ments on his trial, when he was accused of endeav- 
ouring to make the king absolute in Ireland, prepara- 
tory to a similar attempt in England ; and there can 
be no doubt that he conceived himself fully justified 
in his opinions. He was also prepossessed against 
all the leading men of Ireland, but more especiaUy 
against the best and most tndy patriotic nobleman 
of the day, Richard Earl of Cork. Originally a 
cadet in the army of Elizabeth, Richard Boyle had 
risen to fame and fortune by honourable services. A 
fortunate marriage, and the purchase of the grants 
made to Sir Walter Raleigh, gave him extensive 
estates in the south of Ireland. These he diligently 
improved by introducing English Protestants, by en- 
couraging manufactures, and by erecting useful pub- 
lic works at his own expense. While he thus per- 
manently benefited the country^ he extended his own 
resources ; but there was no loul blot on his charac- 
ter ; he had not trafllcked in plots, nor traded in con- 
fiscations, but ever acted consistently with the prin« 
ciple expressed in his motto, " Grod's providence is 
my inheritance.** Schools and alms-houses, which 
1m erected in his towns of Youghal* Lismore, and 

Vol. L— Cr 
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Baadpn* still testify his benevolence ; and the crimes 
which led to the extensive confiscations in the reign 
of Elizabeth would have been forgiven, and perhaps 
forgotten, if all the new proprietors had acted as 
well, and as wisely, as Richard Earl of Cork. 

The Earl of Strafford, not contented with defying 
the promised Graces, prepared to execute the project 
of a new plantation in Connaught, which James bad 
plann3d. His proceedings in this undertaking were 
characterized by more than ordinary vigour, and by 
more open violations of justice than had been ex- 
pected. His own letters inform us of the prelimina- 
ries which he deemed necessary before entering on 
a judicial investigation of the king's title to the 
estates in the west of Ireland. " He took with him 
to each town where an inquisition was held Ave 
hundred horsemen, as ^oad lookers-on* He treated 
with such persons as might give furtherance in find- 
ing for the king. He inquired out fit men to serve 
upon juries. He obtained a grant of four shillings 
in the pound out of the first year's rent of every 
estate vested in the crown by these inquisitions, to 
the lord chief-justice and the chief baron.*' In Leit- 
rim, Roscommon, Mayo, and Sligo these precautions 
were found effective : the juries in every instance 
found a verdict for the crown. In Galway, however, 
the jurors, trusting that they would be supported by 
the influence of the Earl of Clanricarde, ventured to 
give a contrary verdict. The irritated lord-lieutenant 
immediately fined the sheriff a thousand pounds for 
returning an improper jury, and bound over the 
jurors to answer for themselves before the Star* 
chamber. 

The compositions which the lord-lieutenant ex- 
torted from those who had neglected the conditions 
of their grants, were exorbitant in the extreme. He 
compelled the O'Bjnmes to pay seventeen thotisand 
pounds to remedy a pretended defect of title, and 
extorted no Iisbb than seventy thousand from tlio 
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London companies that had obtained estates in Ulster. 
This latter circumstance added in no small degree 
to the popular clamour which had been raised in Eng- 
land against the pride and tyranny of Strafford. In- 
deed, it was probably one of the principal causes of 
his rain ; for thenceforward the citizens of London 
became his deadly enemies, and exerted all their in- 
fluence to procure his destruction. 

The conduct pursued by the haughty governor to- 
wards the Irish nobility was incredibly rigorous. 
Lord Wilmot and the Earl of Cork were fined for 
alleged usurpations of property ; the Earl of Kil- 
dare was sent to prison ; but the amazing severity 
shown to Lord Mountnorris transcended all the 
others so much, that the outcry was general through- 
out England and Ireland. 

Sir Francis Annesley, afterward created Lord 
Mountnorris, was one of the few adventurers, in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, that amassed a for- 
tune by honourable means. He was a pattern of in- 
tegrity, and was particularly remarkable for the rare 
virtue of doing justice to the native Irish. He was 
the principal means of rescuing the O'Bjnrnes from 
the machinations of Parsons and Esmond, and had, 
on several occasions, come forward as the advocate 
of the innocent and the oppressed. His stem inde- 
pendence was displeasing to Strafford, who took 
every opportunity of mortifying him in the official 
situation which he held, that of vice-treasurer. 
Afountnorris suppressed his resentment ; but as he 
had cause to be offended, it was, of course, con 
eluded that he cherished some secret hostility ; and 
he was closely watched by the spies of the govern- 
ment. 

At a dinner given by the lord-chancellor, it was 
casually observed by one of the guests, that Straf- 
ford had been much provoked by a domestic, who had 
hurt his gouty foot while removing a stooL This 
domestic had formerly been insul^d by the chief 
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fOTernor; in refeMnee to which, MouDtnorris ob> 
served thai he had probably acted by design i " but," 
added he, "the ^ntlenian has a brother who would 
not have taken such a revenge." For this very inno- 
cent remark Mountnorris was arrested, and brought 
to trial before a court-martial, over which Strafibrd 
presided in person. The pretence Tor this species of 
trial was, that Mountnorris commanded a cooipanjr 
in the royal army, and that the words which he ut- 
tered were mutiay. The proceedinga of the court 
were brief and decided. Mountnorris was fonnd 
fuilty of " impeachiDg the obeying his general," and 
sentenced to military execution. The infamy of thia 
transaction is not lessened by the sentence not hav- 
iog been put in force. The fact that a nobleman 
was subjected to a long and tedious iinprisomnent, 
to every indignity which the insolence of office could 
dictate, and to the mortification of an ignominioua 
Mal«DCC, for an innocent remark made iu the oiidat 
of conviviality, cannot be extenuated because s tard^ 
pardon was wrung flrom the reluctant sbame of his 
pitter persecutors. 

The general adminiatration of Strafford, tfaoogh 
criminal in the extreme, pOBsesaed merits of a aupe- 
lior order, though not sufficient to redeem its guilt. 
He laboured successfully to improve the charactef 
of the established church, by raising the quaUAcatiraa 
of the clergy. He exacted from the rectors and co- 
rates a stricter attention to their parochial duUes than 
they had previously bestowed, and rewarded them 
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the aristocracy. In enforcing the penal laws, Stru- 
ford showB<] so much moderation that he was ac- 
cused by the puritans of encouraging popeiy ; but 
tki. -,^g j[, Bojue degree counterbalanced^ his aU 
•n the proprietors of Connaught. The scheme 
estem plantation, which he had matured at the 
se of so i]puch giiilti waa finally laid aside, in 
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consequence of the universal outcry raised against 
such monstrous iniquity. The greatest blessing that 
Straffbrd conferred on Ireland was the establish- 
ment of the linen manufactory, long afterward the 
staple manufacture of the countiy. It must, howeveft 
be added, that he also successfully laboured to de- 
stroy the manufacture of cloths, which was beginning 
to flourish, fearing that the Irish, having wool cheaper, 
would rival the trade of England. This was, how- 
over, the political economy of his day, and has not 
wanted advocates and imitators in more enLghtened 
periods. 

The trade and commerce of Ireland increased 
rapidly under the firm and vigorous government of 
Strafford. The revenue improved with amazing 
rapidity ; and the exchequer, exhausted at his arrival 
was full when he departed. The army, which had 
fallen into a shocking state of disorganization, was, 
by his exertion, made available for the support of the 
government and the defence of the country. 

The revolt of his Scottish subjects compelled 
Charles to recall the ablest of his ministers from the 
government of Ireland. Before Strafford departed, 
he obtained the vote of a large subsidy from the Irish 
parliament, which was declared to be an act of grati- 
tude for the benefits that the country had received^ 
from the wise administration of the lord-lieutenant. 
In a few months after his departure, the vote for the 
subsidy was virtually rescinded, and Strafford was 
impeached by the very parliament that had lately 
loaded him with fulsome adulation. Wandesford, 
whom Strafford had left in Ireland as his deputy, 
died of a broken heart, in consequence of the vexa- 
tions to which he was subjected by the recusants 
and puritans, who had suddenly formed an alliance 
against the government. 

The unfortunate monarch was now in the beffin- 
ning of those troubles that afterward deprived him 
of his life and crown. He knew thai the poritaat 

U8 
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were his meat zealous enemies ; and yet at this enti« 
eal moment be intrasted the government of Ireland 
to Parsons and Borlase, men completely at the dis* 
posal of the English parliament. We have already 
given some account of the conduct of Parsons in hia 
office of commissioner of forfeitures. It is only 
necessary to add that he professed the most ligid 
principles of Puritanism, and veiled his insatiable 
rapacity under the cloak of affected sanctity. His 
colleague, Sir John Borlase, was a ipere soldier. He 
had received little or no education ; his understand- 
ing was mean and contemptible ; and he had imbibed 
all the prejudices and all the ferocity which distin- 
guished the violent factions of that mihappy period* 
Borlase was governed by his wily colleague ; and 
(loth immediately joined in employing all their power 
(o oppose the interests and thwart the wishes of 
their sovereign. They aided the parliament in pre- 
venting the levies which the King of Spain wished to 
make in Ireland, and thus kept in the country those 
Vaep. whom ambition, when left ungratified by mili- 
tary fame abroad, urged to seek distinction by civil 
war at home. They, however, soon found that the 
Irish parliament, having thrown off its customary 
submission to the crown, began to lose its respect 
for the delegated authority of lords-justices; and 
they therefore put an end to the session by pro- 
rogation. 

The disputes between the king and his subjects in 
Britain were daily becoming more alarming; and 
the Irish exiles in every part of Europe began to 
contemplate an attempt to recover the property of 
which tney had been deprived. The Irish of Ulster 
were notoriously eager to engage in any enterprise 
which would afford a promise of redeeming their 
wrongs. The people of Coiyiaught, threatened with 
confiscation, were looking to arms as their best de- 
fence. The recusants, dreading the intolerance o( 
the puritans, contemj^ted a struggle which could 
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not be far distant From the very begmning of the 
year 1641, it must have been evident to an accurate 
observer that some commotion was near at hand ; 
but the lords-justices were blind to approaching dan- 
ger. They thought that the Irish, having been so 
long used to tyranny and oppression, would not 
make any defence for their religion and property^ 
both of which were openly threatened by the gov- 
ernment ; and they persevered in this state of falla- 
cious security, until they had wellnigh been made 
the victims of their foUy. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Tlu War of IMl in XJUter. 

We are now about to enter , on the history of a 
period whose strange vicissitudes, extraordinary 
chances, and dreadful calamities are unequalled in 
the annals of any age or nation. The great civil war 
of 1641 presented the novel spectacle of four armies, 
animated by mutual hatred, wasting the country in 
desultory warfare, and exhausting themselves by in- 
sincere negotiations, until at length that which was 
infinitely the weakest triumphed, and consigned the 
rest to hopeless ruin. The native Irish^ the confed- 
erates or Catholics of the Pale, and the royalists 
had common interests and common enemies, yet they 
could never be induced to form a sincere union ; and 
the parliamentarians, almost without an effort, con- 
quered all three, though inferior in strength and num- 
bers to each separately. The three defeated parties 
threw the blame of their ruin on each other; the 
victors libelled all ; and thus every narrative of these 
transactions is fuU of the grossest misrepresentatiQiMy 
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to such an extent that, in many infitancest the truth 
cannot be discovered with any certainty. In such 
circumstances the historian has a right to claim the 
indulgence of his readers, if in some instances his 
account be found to contradict ancient prejudices^ 
and to differ very materially from statements so often 
repeated that they have almost received the author- 
ity of axioms. 

There has been no little confusion introduced mto 
former histories of this eventful period, by the au- 
thors having neglected to distinguish betvreen the 
caiises and the ocauions of the war. Most writers 
have argued, that there could have been little cause 
of complaint against the government, when the tran- 
quilUty of the country h^ remained undisturbed for 
nearly half a century ; forgetting that every insur- 
rection which tyranny had provoked broke out only 
when circumstances seemed favourable to the hopes 
of redress. The materials^of a conflagration may be 
for years accumulating, but the presence of a torch 
is necessary to the bursting forth of the flame. 

The plantation in Ulster^ and the menace of similar 
spoliation in Connaught, completely and justly alien- 
ated the minds of the native Irish from the govern- 
ment. They believed that a determination had been 
taken to strip them of all their proiierty, by a mix- 
ture of violence and chicanery ; and the conduct of 
the king and his ministers proved that-they were not 
mistaken. In fact, the royalists and the parliament- 
arians in England distinctly avowed their fixed reso- 
lution to colonize Ireland with good subjects; and 
opposed as they were in every thing else, Charles 
and the Commons showed wondrous unanimity in 
devising plans for fresh confiscations. The virulent 
declarations of the EngUsh parliament against popery 
were justly alarming to the Irish Catholics ; and the 
shameful execution, or rather judicial murder, of 
several priests in London, for the offence of saying 
ttiasst showed that the persecution threatened by the 
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puritans would not long be confined to pecnniarjr 
penalties and disqualifications. The sin of tolerating 
popery was a favourite theme with the Irish clergy 
of the established and Scottish church. Similar de- 
nunciations had been made even in the Irish parlia- 
menty and were only suppressed when the aid of the 
recusants was required to complete the ruin of 
Strafford. The character of Parsons was a third 
cause of th^ rancorous hostility to government which 
was generally prevalent among the Irish. The ap- 
pointment of such a man to the office of lord-jus- 
tice was felt to be a direct sanction of the principles 
on which he acted. The tragedy of the O'Byrnes 
was too enormous and too recent to be forgotten. 
There was every reason to expect that spoliation, 
and not protection, would be the chief object of an 
administration at the head of which was a wicked 
and unprincipled adventurer. 

The successful resistance of the Scotch was the 
occasion of which the Irish lords determined to avail 
themselves. The attempt of the king to impose his 
religion and an arbitrary government on his country- 
men had been signally defeated. The rebellion, if 
00 it must be termedi, of the Scotch, had been re- 
warded by the establishment of the religion of their 
choice, the security of constitutional freedom, and 
the general approbation of the English people. The 
flame of insurrection easily spreads from one coun- 
try to another. We have ourselves witnessed count- 
less examples of the contagion of revolution. It is 
no wonder then that the Irish, who had suffered 
under severer wrongs, and had far greater grievances 
to redress, should have resolved to emulate the auc- 
cessful revolt of their brethrea in Scotland. 

The chief heads of the Irish conspiracy were de- 
scended from those ancient families that had been 
robbed of their hereditary estates in former reigns. 
0*Neill, the son of the deceased Earl of Tyrone, who 
held an important command in the service of Spain, 
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and Rogfer Moore, a descendant of tbe. old lords of 
Leix, appear to have been, if not tbe contrivers of 
the conspiracy, at least the principal agents in bring- 
ing it to maturity. Moore was the darling of his 
countrymen. He united the generous and liberal 
disposition of the aricient chieftain to the high and 
lofty principles of chivalry, which had not yet been 
-totally extinguished in southern Europe. Ardent, 
enthusiastic, and daring, he resembled a hero of ro- 
mance rather than the leader of an. insurrection ; but 
these shining qualities were at that crisis less valua- 
ble than political wisdom ; and of this Moore pos- 
sessed a very small share. The multitude were so 
taken with the brilliant accomplishments of their 
favourite, that it was a common expression among 
them, '* God and our Lady be our help^ and Roger 
Moore.^ The plan of revolt was sanctioned by Car- 
dinal Richelieu, and by several Catholic potentates, 
principally through the influence of young O'Neill; 
and the death of that able young man by assassina- 
tion was the principal cause of the irregularity which 
soon appeared in the councils of the other conspir- 
ators. 

In fact, the whole of the plan was made known to 
the lords-justices from a very early period. They 
were warned fVom England that numbers of Irish 
officers had quitted the continental armies to return 
home ; that ecclesiastical emissaries were flocking 
to Ireland ; and, at the same time, information was 
brought that suspicious assemblages were frequently 
held at the houses of the Catholic lords. But Par- 
sons looked forward to a rebellion as his harvest. 
He had sdready gained a large fortune by trading in 
confiscations ; and he trusted that a new msurrecSon 
would place at his disposal more estates than even 
6trafford had ventured to contemplate. In fact, as 
6ir WiUiam Petty judiciously observes, there was 
now a great game to be played for the estates of the 
Irish proprietors. He adds, **But upon so great 
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odds the English won, and have, among and besides 
other pretences, a gamester's right at least to their 
estates ; but as for the bloodshed in the contest, God 
alone knows who did occasion it." 

On the 22d of October, 1641, at a late hour in the 
evening. Parsons received information from a gen- 
tleman named Owen ConoUy, that a conspiracy had 
been formed for seizing the castle of Dublin, and sA 
the strong places in the kingdom, on the next day. 
He said that he had been invited to join in the plot 
by MacMahon, a grandson of the great Earl of Ty- 
rone ; and that he had with difficulty made his escape 
from that gentleman's house to convey the informal 
tion to government. Parsons paid very little atten- 
tion to the detail. He desired Conolly to return to 
MacMahon and endeavour to learn further particu- 
lars. Borlase, on hearing the account, was more 
alarmed than his colleague. He immediately directed 
the council to be summoned, and instant search to be 
made for Conolly, who was found wandering in the 
streets. The delay and indecision of the justices 
gave the principal leaders time to escape ; but Mac- 
Mahon and Lord MacGuire were taken, and being 
examined before the privy council, fully confirmed 
all Conolly's statements. 

The war commenced in the north. The peasantry 
that had been so cruelly driven from their lands 
rushed down from their mountains, and swept over 
the English plantations. There was little or no re- 
sistance made. The astonished settlers fled every- 
where before the original proprietors ; and the roads 
leading to Dublin were filled with miserable crowds* 
driven from the lands which they had so long culti- 
vated. At first the Irish were contented with merely 
expelling the intruders ; but a mob soon adds cruelty 
to violence, and in several instances the English 
were injured, and even murdered. Sir Phelim 
O'Neill, who headed the insurrection in Ulster, was a 
man of mean capacity, unimproved by education. 
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He could not, even if he was inclined, restrain the 
excesses of his followers ; but he seems not to have 
made an effort. The English and Scotch settlers 
retorted these outrages ; and whenever they had an 
opportunity massacred the Irish without mercy > of 
distinction of sex or age. These cruelties, however* 
have been scandalously exaggerated by the writers 
on both sides. After a very careful examination of 
all the statements, the present writer believes that 
the number of persons killed by the insurgents was 
less than five thousand ; and that about an equal 
number was slain by their opponents. ' The great 
majority of the Irish gentry invariably made every 
exertion to restrain the ferocity of their followers ; 
but the officers of the government, both by precept 
and example, recommended cruelty and externii« 
nation. 

In the county of Cavan little or no blood was 
shed. This was partly owing to the exertions of 
Philip O'Reilly, the head of his illustrious familv; 
and partly to the respect which the Irish bad for the 
character of Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore. Bedell was 
one of the very few prelates of the established church 
who regarded the people as the principal objects of 
his charge. He was deeply impressed with the 
necessity of winning the affections of his flock, and 
anxious to redeem the establishment from the op- 
rurobrium of being a church without a congregation. 
FV>r this purpose he procured a translation of the 
Bible into Irish, and circulated copies at his own ex- 
pense. The apostolical simplicity of his character, 
bis i^ectionate manners, ana his pure zeal attached 
to him the hearts of the lower ranks ; and even the 
Romish clergy regarded him with esteem and admi* 
ration^ His house was the place of refuge for all 
the English who had been driven from lands in the 
neighbourhood, and there they long continued un- 
molested, protected by the general respect felt for 
the bishop. He was subsequently removed to the 
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' quartets of the army ; but continued to be treated a« 
a comt)anion, rather than a prisoner. So convinced 
was this pious man of the justice of the Irish cause» 
that he drew up the remonstrance which they trans- 
mitted to the Castle, in justification of their having 
taken up arms. During his illness he was attended 
with the greatest care, and his dying moments were 
soothed by every attention which a^ent attachment 
could dictate. He was interred with military hon- 
ours by the Irish soldiers, who had no better way 
of showing respect to his remains ; and when the 
grave closed over him, all joined in the simple prayer, 
** Requiescat in pace, ultimus Anglorum !" 

So far were fhe Irish leaders from aiming at estab- 
lishing the independence of their country, that Sir 
PheUm O^Neill actually pretended that he was in 
arms for the king, and produced a forged commission 
as his authority. The character of the unhappy 
Charles is, unfortunately, too notorious for treach* 
ery and duplicity to render it wholly incredible that 
he would have countenanced the insurgents. But 
the dying declaration of O'Neill exonerates him in 
this instance, since that chieftain might have saved 
his life if he had consented to confirm this calumny 
against his sovereign. 

The lords-justices, in the mean time, took proper 
precautions to ensure their personal safety, and then 
directed their attention, not to the suppression of the 
insurrection, but to the discovery of the means by 
which they could prolong the struggle, and derive 
advantages from its continuance. Their great object 
was, by some means, to bring in the Catholic lords 
of the Pale as participators ; for their great estates 
had remained untouched in former struggles, and 
were, from their vicinity to the capital, particularly 
desirable to the creatures of government. The 
lords-jMtices issued a proclamation, declaring that 
the Irish papists had formed a dangerous conspiracy 
iigainst the state. The lords of the Pale were just]|r 
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■laimed at the sweefnag generality of the phraM 
** Irish papists ;" they remonstrated, and the josticefl 
were obhged to pubush a second proclamation, ex-( 
onerating the Catholic lords of English descent. At 
the same time, they transmitted to the king, who 
was then in Scotland, and to the Enghsh parliament, 
an account of the dangerous insurrection which had 
taken place. It is remarkable, that neither in their 
proclamations, nor in the despatches sent over to the 
king and parliament, do the lords-justices say one 
word about the horrible massacres which subsequent 
authors have detailed ; a clear proof that none such 
had taken place« Yet the Earl of Leicester, in his 
address to the British House of Commons, unhesi- 
tatingly asserted that the object of the Irish was the 
general massacre of the Protestants ! The historian 
Warner deems this unwarrantable assertion of the 
earl quite unaccountable. But it was manifestly in- 
tended to increase the hatred of popery, which the 
parliament had already found to be a formidable in- 
strument for extending their influence, and diminish- 
ing that of the king. 

Charles at once saw the dangers to which he was 
exposed by the Irish insurrection, in causing which 
his own perfidious conduct respectilig the Graces 
had so large a share. He felt conwnced that the 
Irish were more "sinned against than sinning.'* 
But the time when he could have done justice was 
passed; avarice and prejudice both stimulated the 
parliament of England and Scotland to seize on 
Irish property, and destroy Irish popery. The king 
was forced to go with the current, and to issue a 
proclamation denouncing the Irish insurgents as 
rebels. 

The men of property in Ulster were anxious to 
avoid the hazards of war, and were also shocked at 
the cruelties which began to be committed by infu* 
riate leaders on both sides. They made offers to 
the govemmeat of accommodation^ on terms re« 
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markable for moderation and equity. The OTer- 
rails of Longford, who had suffered severely at the 
time of the Ulster plantation, tliough their sept had 
been conspicuous for loyalty, after having, without 
violence, seized the forts and castles in their county, 
sent a remonstrance to be presented to the king and 
his ministers by Lord Dillon. Their petition begins 
with setting forth an oath of allegiance which they 
had taken, and which they profess themselves will- 
ing to seal with their blood. They complain of the 
persecution of their religion, the insecurity of their 
property by the delay of the Graces, and their being 
treated as aliens in their native land. They petition 
for a general amnesty for all offences except murder ; 
for a repeal of the penal laws ; and for a general 
charter of freedom to all Irish subjects. 

There were many, both in England and Ireland, 
anxious to restore tranquillity on these conditions ; 
and the king's friends especially, foreseeing the 
struggle impending between him and his parliament, 
were eager to terminate transactions which in every 
way threatened his ruin. The English parliament 
had at once undertaken the management of the Irish 
tvar ; and, with a complete disregard of the royal 
prerogative, had begun to leiy an army, and to pro- 
vide munitions of war. The leaders of the popular 
party in the long parliament were the great founders 
of liberty in Europe. Their names will be honoured 
by remote posterity for their noble resistance to ar- 
bitrary government. It is therefore with feelings 
of deep regret we feel ourselves compelled to re- 
cord the duplicity with which they acted upon this 
memorable occasion. While they affected the most 
ardent zeal for the cause of the Irish Protestants, 
and sent them the most magnificent promises of as- 
sistance, they kept the supplies which they had col- 
lected, and the army which they had assembled, to 
overawe their sovereign in England. It was then, 
and long after, the fashion to look upon the Irish 
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with contempt. It was supposed that an Irish insur- 
rection could be suppressed at any time by a vigor- 
ous effort. While, therefore, the English parliament 
promised speedy exertion, the leaders were deter- 
mined to secure England first, and leave Ireland for 
a more convenient season. 

The conduct of the lords-justices fully proved 
the justice of the suspicions with which' they were 
viewed by the Irish lords. So far from exerting 
themselves to check the progress of revolt, they 
used all their influence to discourage the efforts of 
others. The Earl of Ormond and some other lords 
offered to join the forces of government with their 
adherents, and, marching directly against the insur- 
gents, crush their undisciplined forces; but these 
offers were peremptorily rejected. Their military 
operations were confined to sending out Sir Charles 
Goote, a monster of cruelty, to lay waste the coun- 
try; and he, with little scruple, massacred indis- 
criminately the loyal and the disaffected, — a system 
which, as had probably been foreseen, rendered the 
spirit of revolt more general and more inveterate. 
The designs of Parsons were more signally dis- 
played in another instance. Both the king and the 
British parliament had directed that a proclamation 
should be issued, offering pardon to all who would 
return to their allegiance. After a long delay, the 
lords-justices did indeed issue such a proclamation} 
but clogged with so many exceptions that it was 
wholly nugatory. It was hmited to four counties^ 
in two of which there had not been even the slight- 
est symptom of revolt ; and in the others all were 
excepted who had shed blood in any action, who 
were imprisoned for spoil or robbery, or who pos* 
Messed freehold property. Finally, the time for re- 
ceiving submissions was limited to ten days ; and it 
was declared that the amnesty would be invalid un* 
less a complete restitution of property was effected 
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within that period, — a condition which manifestly 
could not be fulfilled. 

The hopes of the nation were now fixed on the 
meeting of parliament, which had been adjourned 
to November ; but Parsons, dreading that this as- 
sembly would be disposed to offer terms of pacifica- 
tion, adjourned the meeting to the 34th of February. 
The true friends of the king and the country were 
opposed to this strange proceeding; but all argu- 
ments of justice and policy were disregarded by 
their governors. The arguments of the lawyers, 
however, produced a better effect. They averred 
that such a prorogation would be tantamount to a 
dissolution ; and their opinions being supported by 
the judges. Parsons and Borlase were with diflSculty 
persuaded to allow parliament to meet for one day. 

The session lasted two days, during which a pro- 
testation against those who had taken arms was 
passed; but not without considerable opposition. 
A large minority refused to stigmatize the insur- 
gents as rebels, preferring the milder and more ap- 
propriate phrase discontented gentlemen ; but the in- 
fluence of the government secured the insertion of 
the -harsher epithet. The justices, however, were 
unable to prevent the appointment of a committee 
of both houses to confer with the leaders of the in- 
surgents, and to lay their complaints and grievances 
before the king and council. Alarmed at this ap- 
pearance of concession, the justices, in spite of 
every remonstrance, prorogued the parliament. 

The king's friends and the moderate party did not 
yet despair; they made two efforts to avert the 
norrors of a general war, and in both were unfortu- 
nately unsuccessful. The deputation sent to the 
leaders of the insurgents was received with every 
demonstration of respect ; but when they produced 
the order of the two houses, in which these gentle- 
men were stigmatized as traitors, Roger Moore 
•eized the insulting document, and, tearing it in 

X3 
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pieces, haughtily declined any further eonferanoe. 

In the mean time, a great number of members of 
the Irish parliament met privately in Duhiin» and 
deputed two of their number, Lord Dillon and Lord 
Taafe, to go over to England and represent to the 
king the real condition of the country, the conduct 
of the lords-justices, and the beneficial conse* 
quences that would result from transferring their 
power to the Earl of Ormond, or any other noble* 
roan of approved loyalty and integrity. This salu- 
tary measure was also defeated by the contrivanoe 
of Parsons. He sent a private message to the 
leaders of the English House of Commons, desiring 
that no attention should be paid to the representa- 
tions of Lord. Dillon, declaring that his schemes 
would prevent the perfect establishment of English 
ascendency in Ireland. This was decisive ; Ix>rd8 
Dillon and Taafe, having been delayed by a storoi 
which drove them on the coast of Scotland, did not 
arrive until measures had been taken to destroy all 
chance of their success. They were arrested near 
London by order of the House of CommonSt and 
detained, m prison, from whence they were not 
liberated until all negotiation was fruitless. 

From October untd the middle of December the 
insurrection had been confined to Ulster, a small 
part of Leinster, and one county in Connaturht. 
The Catholic lords of the Pale, preserving raeir 
ancient jealousy of the native Irish, persevered in 
their allegiance, and offered their assistance to ffov- 
ernment. Some had even distinguished themselves 
against the northerns in the field, especially Sir 
Robert Talbot, whose castle was destroyed in 
revenge by the insurgents. The lords-justicest 
deeming the aid of these Catholic lords necessary to 
their own security, had, in the first instance, supplied 
them with arms to defend themselves against the 
northern Irish ; but being now encouraged by pronop 
iises of large armaments from England^they recalM 
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tiie ttfHM wUeh they had granted, and issued a 
proelamation ordering those who had fled to Dublin 
for protection to quit the city within twenty-four 
hours under pain of death. Exposed thus to the 
vengeance of the insurgents on one hand» and to the 
persecution of the government on the other, these 
devoted men long strug^^led to preserve their loyalty ; 
but at length they received certain intelligence that 
the Enp;iish parharaent and Irish government had 
deftermined on their ruin, and that their only hope 
of safely was in arms. In fact, on the 8th of De- 
cember, 1641, it was resolved, on solemn debate by 
both houses of parliament in England, '* that they 
would not consent to the toleration of popery in 
Ireland, or any of his majesty's dominions ;" s^ reso- 
lution which was virtually a declaration of a ^ar 
of extermination against seven-eighths of the landed 

Copnetors in Ireland, and almost the entire of the 
wer orders. Under these circumstances. Lord 
Ckmnanstown and several others proposed a con- 
ference with Moore ; and the war which had been 
hitherto confined to the northern province became 
general through the entire country. 

Before enterinf on the history of the new war, it 
nay be permitted us to take a brief retrospect, es- 
pecially as the incidents of the two months which 
we have been contemplating have been so often and 
40 foully raiare|Nresented. The Irish massacre in 
1641 has been a phrase so often repeated, even in 
books of education, that one can scarcely conceal 
Jiis surprise when he learns that the tale is as apoc- 
i^hal as the wildest fiction of romance. No men- 
tion is made of these extensive murders in any of 
the proclamations issued by the lords-justices, 
«ven so late as the 33d of December ; and truly the 
«haraoter of Parsons does not induce us to believe 
that he would have suppressed any thing likely to 
wake his adversaries odious. The protestation of 
the Irish ptriiament is equally silent on the sukjeet j 
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nor does any state paper of the local g^OTenunefif 
afford the slightest ground for the charge. Stories 
of massacre and horrid cruelty were indeed stu* 
diously circulated in England, because it was the 
interest of the patriot party in parliament to propa- 
gate such delusions. They increased the popular 
hatred of popery, and rendered the king^s suspected 
attachment to that religion more generally odious; 
and they affbrded a pretence for assembling an 
army, on whose officers and soldiers the parliament 
coul^ rely. When, at a later period, it became ne* 
cessary to excuse the monstrous iniquity of the act 
of settlement, advantage was taken of the general 
belief in this unfounded calumny to justify an in- 
stance of royal ingratitude and shameless injustice 
not to be paralleled even in the dark annak of the 
Stuarts. 

The accounts published by the Catholics on the 
Continent are full of misrepresentations almost 
equally glaring. If one side avers that there was n. 
conspirac}*^ for the universal slaughter of the Protest- 
ants, the other, with similar falsehood, accuses the 
professors of the reformed religion of designing the 
extermination of the papists. If one exaggerates 
the murders and cruelties perpetrated by O'Neill and 
his savage mob, the other adds to the excesses conif- 
mitted by the Scotch in the isluidof Magee, and bf 
Coote at Santry and Clontarf, in the same property 
tion. There were doubtless many disgraceful atro- 
cities on both sides; but are they not inseparable 
from civil warl These crimes were owing to the 
wickedness of particular men. We wish neither to 
palliate nor disguise them; but they were disap- 
proved of by the leaders on both sides ; and it is iiot 
fair to add that all atrocities were not only disooufw 
aged, but punished by the Catholic nobiUty and gen- 
t:^. It is equally wicked and foolish to make, these 
sad events the subject of charge against sects and 
parties at the present day. This was a war for 
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pip^rtyt rather taan religion The northern Trish 
wished to recover their estates; Parsons and his 
Bnpporlers desired to enrich themselves hy nevir con- 
fiscations* Both employed the sacred name of the 
Deity to cover their real designs ; but assuredly re- 
li^ous principle of any kind had little influence on 
either. The present generation is not answerable 
for the crimes and follies of those which have pre- 
ceded. The errors of our ancestors are recorded for 
our instruction, that they should be avoided and not 
imitated. But though religious animosity was n<Xt 
the first, nor even the principal cause of the calami- 
ities during this disastrous period, it materially 
strengthened and continued the evil. The hatred of 
popery on the one hand, and of heresy on the other, 
led men even of the purest minds to excuse and pal- 
liate crimes from the contemplation of which they 
would, under other circumstances, have slnrunk with 
horror. It would be a desirable consummation, if 
the view of the evils attendant on discord would lead 
to the more zealous cultivation of Christian charity, 
not only the most sublime of virtues, but that which 
contributes most to the pea6^, the harmony, and 
consequently the happiness and prosperity of a 
nation. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

TV War of the Coinfederatet. 



The Catholic lords of the Pale, driven to revolt 
by compulsion which could not be resisted, pro- 
ceeded with the deliberate caution of men well aware 
of the danger they were about to encounter, and of 
the hazardous game they had to play. They held a 
oonierence with Roger Moore and other Irish leaders 
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at the hOl of OrofLy, and demanded of 4he chiefs 
tain for what purpose he had taken arms ? Moore 
replied, '*To maintain the royal prerogatiye, and 
make the subjects of Ireland as free as those of Eng- 
land." Lord Gormanstowp, on the part of his asso- 
ciates, asked if Moore had any further design t He 
solemnly answered in the negative. The lords of 
the Pale then promised to assist him with all their 
might, and, having agreed on a second meeting at 
the hill of Tarah, separated to raise their respective 
friends. The lords-justices, not having yet received 
the expected supplies from Eifgland, were alarmed at 
the success of their own machinations. They sent 
letters to the lords of the Pale, requiring them to 
come up with all speed to Dublin, assuring them that 
they were wanting to confer on the state of the na- 
tion, and, as was added, with a manifest conscious- 
ness of being suspected, /or no other end. Even if 
these lords could repose any confidence in the sin- 
cerity of Parsons and his colleague, they had now 
gone too far to retreat. They excused themselves, 
by referring to the sanguinary speeches of Coote at 
the council-board, and to his indiscriminate massa- 
cres in his several excursions, declaring that they 
would not peril th^ir lives by coming within the 
sphere of his influence. 

They next prepared an address to the king, drawn 
up in a moderate and submissive tone. They com- 
plained of the injurious treatment which they had 
received from the ]ords*1ustices, whom they justly 
denominated enemies to the king as well as them- 
selves. They declared their intention to support the 
royal prerogative as well as their own rights, and 
their readiness to confer with such commissioners as 
the government should appoint, on the means for the 
advancement of his majesty^s service, and the resto- 
ration of tranquillity to the kingdom, in any place 
where they could be protected from the malice of 
their deadly enemies. A manifesto, worded in ibe 
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Wttie sfMrit of loyalty and moderation, was exten- 
8iv€ly circulated through the kingdom. Finally, they 
wrote a letter to the queen, soliciting her interference 
with his majesty, and despatched it, together \^ith a 
copy of their address, by Sir John Reid, who held a 
situation in the royal household. 

The proclamation of the confederates produced a 
powerful effect. The lords of the Pale who had 
not joined in the conference at Tarah were induced 
now to join the alliance. Every county in Leinster 
was soon at the disposal of the insurgents ; and the 
authority of the lords-justices was confined to the 
city of Dublin and the town of Drogheda, which lat- 
ter was closely besieged. In Connaught, the county 
of Galway was preserved in its fidelity by the ex- 
ertions and influence of Lord Clanricarde, a Catholic 
nobleman remarkable for his devoted and chivalrous 
loyalty. In Munster, the Irish leaders found a pow- 
erful assistant in Sir Warham St. Leger, the presi- 
dent of that province, whose cruelties rivalled, if they 
did not exceed, those of Coote. Having heard of a 
robbery committed on the lands of his brother-in-law, 
in the county of Tipperary, St. Leger marched into 
the country, put to death several innocent individu- 
als, burned their houses, and encouraged his soldiers 
in the commission of indiscriminate outrage. The 
gentry of the country remonstrated against these ex- 
cesses ; but he dismissed them with studied insult, 
and even threats of violence. There ha^ not been 
wanting advocates who attempt to palliate the crim- 
inal fury of St. Leger, though they are reduced to 
plead an excuse absolutely ridiculous. They say 
that he merely retaUated the outrages of the insur- 
gents in Ulster ! They might just as well assert that 
Qie people of Wales should have been subjected to 
military execution for a rebellion in the north of 
Scotland. 

The nobility of Munster, alarmed at the proceed- 
ings of the president, applied to the lords-justices 
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in Dublin for permission to take pr(^r measomftr 
securing the public tranquillity. Lord Muskerry of« 
fered to raise a thousand men in support of the gov*' 
oirnment at his own expense, and to mortgage his 
estate in order to supply them with arms. A similar 
tender of service was made by Lord Mountgarr«tt 9 
but both received a peremptory reAisal* They 
waited until the middle of December before they 
could bring themselves to take any decided course ; 
but having then every reascm to believe that amw 
were necessary for their preservation, they de«' 
termined to join the confederates. The first pro* 
ceedings of the Munster lords were characterized 
by great promptitude and forbearance. Richaid 
Butler of Kilcash seized Clonmel, Carrick, and Dun^ 
garvan, without meeting any resistance. Martm 
Hacket, the sovereign of the town, admitted Butler 
of Ardmayle into Fethard ; and Cashel was taken by 
0*Dwyer of Dundrum. The entire of the comity of 
Kilkenny was easily secured by Lord Mountgarretf 
and the western part of the county of Cork as 
quietly mastered by Lord Roche. The Eail of The* 
mond was averse to the cause of the confederates | 
but his followers and relatives set his authority at 
defiance, and added the county of Clare to llie pa- 
triotic association. In all these transactions, the 
lives and properties of the English Protestants wera 
carefully protected by the Catholic nobility. Tlw 
only placeVhere any murders were committed was 
Cashel; in that town, twelve or thirteen persons 
were killed by the relations of those whom 8t. Leger 
had recently slaughtered. The exertions of ths 
Catholic clergy* saved thereat; and by their iidlBh 
•nee, the EiigUsh were sent under an escort to Cork* 



* Tbe naniM of tbe perMnt who tbns ftmerovily tnferftred Wert 
James Saul, e Jeeolt, and Joseph Bverard and Redmond, Bng Hak Waa- 
dscao friars. Their merltorioqs interposition was vtwid at an i 
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Lord Dunboyne sent the prisoners taken at Fethftrd 
to Youghall. Sir R. Everard and Lord Muskerry 
gave an asylum in their houses to all the distressed 
English who sought^ their protection; and Lord 
Mountgarret shot Richard Cantwell, a man of great 
influence, being the brother of the superior of Holy- 
cross, for daring to plunder some of his prisoners. 
All Munster would have been reduced with the great- 
est facility, but for the unreasonable pride of Lord 
Roshe, who insisted on being appointed commander* 
in-chief in his own county, and refused obedience to ^ 
Lord Mountgarret, whom the Munster confederates 
had appointed as their leader. 

The lords-justices, having received some rein- 
forcements from England, were now encouraged to 
Eursue openly the scheme of confiscation which they 
ad long meditated. Finding the number of prison- 
ers brought in by the leaders of their marauding 
parties an encumbrance, they issued a coi^missioh 
for trying them by martial law, under the pretence 
that they could not find freeholders to form juries. 
Men possessing estates were kept for a more regular 
triali in "order -to* preserve the Ring's escheats upon 
attainders; and so diligent were the retainers of gov- 
ernment in hunting for forfeitures, that in two days 
bills of indictment for high-treason were found against 
all thQ Catholic nobility and gentry in the counties 
of Meath, Wicklow, and Dublin, and three hundred 
gentlemen of fortune in th^ county of Kildare. To 
implicate the king in the alleged guilt of the Irish 
revolt was a favourite object with the leaders of the 
English parliament ; and their creature Parsons dili- 
gently exerted himself to discover some plausible 
pretei^e for the imputation. Hugh MacMahon, wha 
nad been seized on the information of Conolly, Sir 
John Reid, who had voluntarily come to the quarters 
of the Earl of Ormond, as bearer of the address of 
the confederates to the kine^, and Patrick Barnewall, 
an old and retpe^Uble gentkinaiiy wjiio had atteadisd 
Vol. I.— 'Y 
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the tneetinj^on the hill of Crofty, but had taken no 
part in the insurrection, w«re subjected to the ex- 
cruei»ting tortures of the rack ; but nothing import- 
ant was elicited. Of this useledd cruelty th^ justices 
seem to have been ashamed, since they permitted 
Ba me wall afterward to reside peaceably in Dublin, 
and protected his estates from the general havoc of 
the soldiery. 

The mode in which these precious goveinora 
chose to conduct the war, may be best learned from 
their instructions to the Earl of Ormond, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the royal array. He was di- 
rected, not only ^' to kill and destroy rebels, and their 
adherents and relievers;" but also" to burn, waste, 
consume, and demolish all the placesy towns, and 
houses where they had been relieved and harboured, 
with all the corn and hay there ; and akso to kill 
and destroy all the male inhabitants capable of bear- 
ing antis!" Nor were these sanguinary edicts dis- 
regarded. Dr. Borlase, who wrote a history of 
these transactions, professedly to vindicate the 
eharacter of his near relative, the lord-justice, boasts 
that Sir W. Cole's rejnment killed two thousand five 
hundred rebels in ameral engagements ; and adds, 
with horrid complacency, *Uhere were starved and 
famished, of the vulgar sort, whose goods were seized 
on by this regiment, seven TnousAND.!" The mas- 
sacres in Ulster, we have shown by the report of 
the parliamentary commissioners, to have been 
grossly exaggerated ; but, at all events, they were 
the acts of a mob, and were not only discouraged 
but punished by the Irish leaders. But what are 
we to say of this mandate, deliberately issued by 
the chief governors of a country, and obeyed by 
those who boie the honourable name of British 
officers? 

The confederates, after their first vigorous efforts^ • 
became alarmed at the consequences of their own 
nfbotos. Thcfy w^il» afraid of their allien the olA 
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Iiish ; and feared that thoir influence would be de- 
stroyed by the preponderance which the natijre in- 
terest would obtain. Ormond was anxious to avail 
himself of this indecision, and obtained so many 
advantages over the insurgents, in several engage- 
ipents, that the war would have been speedily ter- 
minated had not the lord-justice issued the most 
positive prohibition against his improving the ad- 
vantages he had acquired. The design of the con- 
federates appears to have been simply to maintain 
such a warlike attitude as would ensure them safp 
and equitable conditions of peace. They hoped' 
that. the king would come over to undertake ' the 
management of the war in person ; and they trusted 
that they could then prove their innocency of re- 
bellious designs. 

The unfortunate Charles was fully sensible of the 
injury he sustained from the report of his secret 

{lartiality to the Irish Catholics. He issued proc- 
amations denouncing them as rebels and traitors; 
he even expressed his anxiety to prove his sincerity 
by leading an army against them himself. But the 
king's falsehood and duplicity were too notorious 
for either party to credit his proclamations or pro- 
fessions. The lords of the Pale were persuaded of 
his secret attach^nent to their cause. The English 
House of Commons, with much better reason, sus- 
pected that the expedition to Irelaild was a mere 
pretext for removing to a place where he would be 
free from the domination of parliament ; and refused 
their consent in no very respectful terms. 

Gormanstown, the leader of the confederates in 
Leinster, seeing the last hope of a^ tranquil settle- 
ment of the kinofdom thus destroyed, died of a 
broken heart. His followers and friends united 
themselves to Lord Mountgarret's forces. Mount- 
garret led his army into the county of Kildare, 
where Ormond was employed in relieving the cas- 
tas blockaded by the insurgents. A battle was 
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foui^ht at a place called Kilrash, in which the dis- 
cipliae of the royalists enabled them to triumoh 
over the superior number of their opponents. The 
confederates were totally defeated; but Ormond, 
bein^ destitute of ammunition and provisions, could 
not follow up his success. 

For some months the war lingered on both sides. 
The cpnfederates were disunited ; they were unpre- 
pared for war ; and they had no leader possessing 
military talent. The royalists, on the other hand, 
yfere in a wretched condition : their soldiers were 
mutinous for want of pay ; their provisions were 
exhausted; and the supplies they received. from 
England were scanty in the extreme. Notwith- 
standing all their affected zeal for the relief of their 
Protestant brethren in Ireland, the English Com- 
mons made no exertions adequate to the crisis. 
They sent over, indeed, some few troops of fanatics, 
who vented their vexation for the miseries they en* 
dured, by insulting the old army as Irishmen and 
rebels. But, in another respect, they showed an 
attention to Irish affairs not very creditable to their 
character. They passed an act for the sale of two 
millions and a half of acres belonging to those 
whom they were pleased to designate as rebels; 
and they introduced several clauses by which the 
king was prevented from entering into any terms 
of accommodation with his unfortunate subjects. 
In this detestable plan of reducing a nation to de- 
spair, the lords-justices eagerly concurred. They 
severely censured the Earl of Clanricarde for hav- 
ing entered into terms with the confederates in Gal- 
way ; and strictly commanded all their officers to 
grant no protections, and to hold no correspondence 
with Irish or papists. These measures were sanc- 
tioned by an Irish parliament, which sat for three , 
days in Dublin. By expelling ail who had joined 
the confederates, and excluding all who refused to 
take the oath of supremacy, the number of members 
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was so reduced that the creatures of govermnent 
had a decided majorit3% The only business done 
in this bri^f session was the enactment of new 
f>enal laws,thQ denouncing of popery in unmeasured 
terms, and the preparation of^an address to the 
English parliament for new and more severe laws 
against reeusants. Having thus performed its part 
in exasperating the insurgents, and renderings the 
restoration of tranquillity hopeless, the parliament 
ivas prorogued. Like their masters in iBngland, the 
iords-jttstices totally neglected the war. St. Leger, 
in MuDster, was so mortified by the vexations which 
he suffered for want of aid, that he died of grief, 
and was succeeded by Lord Inchiquin. The con- 
federates were unable to avail themselves of the 
misconduct of the government, and were so dispirited 
by repeated reverses, and by the arrival of a large 
body of troops sent to the north by the Scottish 
parliament, that they almost resolved to give up the 
contest, and become voluntary exiles. 

The arrival of Owen O'Neill, who had acquired 
a high character in continental warfare, revived the 
hopes of the Irish. He was a leader whose noble 
qualities would have done honour to any cause ; a 
skilful and circumspect soldier, and a prudent states- 
man. Cool, cautious, and calculating, he was cele- 
brated for his Fabian policy in protracting war. 
Mild, generous, and humane, he was respected try 
his enemies, and beloved by those whom he pro- 
tected. On assuming the command, he denounced 
in the strongest terms, the excesses which his kins- 
man Sir Phelim had sanctioned, and declared, that 
if any cruelties were again perpetrated, he would 
quit the country. About the same time, the Earl 
of Leven arrived with reinforcements to' the Scotch 
in Ulster; but though his army was sufficient to 
crash the raw levies of O^Neill, the earl made no 
warlike effort. Having advanced a short dis- 
tmc0 into TvroDSy Loven addressed a letter to Um 

Y8 
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IriBh hero, expressing his surprise that a man 
of his reputation would have quitted his dignities 
abroad, to maintain so' bad a cause as that of the 
Irish. O'Neill replied, that he could assign better 
reasons for coming to the relief of his country, than 
his lordship for marching into England against his • 
king. Thus terminated the correspondence. Leven 
retired, after having received this reply, and soon 
after returned to Scotland, assuring Monroe, to 
whom he resigned the command, that when O'Neill 
had collected his forces he would give him a very 
sound drubbing. This strange termination of an * 
expedition from which so much had been expected, 
. greatly encouraged the northehi Irish. They 
hastened with alacrity to range themselves under 
the banners of O'Neill ; while Monroe, remember* 
ing Leven's prophecy, confined himself to his quar* 
ters; and his army, neglected by the parliament, 
had to struggle against the miseries of nakedness ' 
and famine. 

The confederates now determined to organize a 
civil government ; and, in this necessary work the 
,clergy, being already a constituted body, took the 
lead. A provincial synod was held at Armagh') 
and soon after a general assembly from all the 
provinces at Kilkenny. Their acts were numerous 
and solemn, and breathe a spirit of charity and mod* 
eration, powerfully contrasted with the sanguinary 
and intolerant declarations issued by the fanatics 
in Dublin. They began with sanctioning the war 
which had been undertaken ** agaimst sectaries and 
puritans for defence of the Catholic religion, the 
prerogative of the king, the honour and safety of 
the queen and royal issue, the preservation of the < 
rights and liberties of Irishmen, and the Uves and. 
fortunes of the confederates," as just and necessary.' 
They declare that no order of the king, whom they 
▼ery properly regarded as an unwilling instrument 
iB m huUB Qliiktt enemies^ tboidS \h oUttsrtid 



until they were certified by their own agents of his 
real intentions. They directed that an oath of as- 
sociation should be taken by all the members of th^ 
confederacy, and that no distinction should be; made 
between the old and new Irish. They denounce 
the heaviest censures of the church on those who 
remain neutral in the contest; and prohibit, under 
pain of excommunication, any injury to a Protestant 
who was not an adversary to their cause. Thev 
direct that exact registers should be kept of all 
murders and cruelties committed by the puritans in 
the several provinces, but prohibit retaliation under 
the severest penalties. They ordain that provincial 
assemblies, composed of the laity and clergy, . 
should be formed for local government, but that the 
chief authority should be lodged with a national 
council, to which the others should be subordinate. 
There were some other regulations of minor im- 
portance, but the ani>ove articles contain the sub- 
stance of the ordinances published by the Catholic 
clergy ; and we can discover in them no trace of 
the bigotry and persecuting spirit vulgarly attributed 
to that much calumniated body. • 

The national assfembly was soon after convened 
at Kilkenny ; it consisted principally of the Anglo- 
Irish nobility, and was conducted "With all the form 
and order of a regular parliament. The proceed- 
ings of this noble but unfortunate body will not 
siAer by comparison with those of any other con- 
vention that has ever assembled under similar cir- 
cumstances. Having first solemnly professed their 
unshaken allegiance to the king, they renounce the 
authority of the Irish government administered in 
Dublin, '^by a malignant party, to his highnesses 
great disservice, and in compliance with their con- 
lederates, the malignant party in England." They 
declared that they would maintain the rights and 
immunities of their national church (the Roman 
CalholiiOftMestBblislied by Ihe great ^i»Mr. They 
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profess to accept the common law of Fngland and 
the statutes of Ireland, so far as they ^^re not 
contrnry to the national religion or the national 
iiherties. They erected, provincial councils for the 
administration, but alh>w«d an appeal froHi their 
decisions to the supreme council of the confeder- 
ate Catholics of Ireland. This body, which. was 
to exercise all the functions of the executive gov- 
ernment, was to consist of twenty-four persons 
chfxsen by the general assembly. Nine members 
filioulii be present to transact any business ; and a 
majority of two-thirds was required to give validity 
to any act. For the greater honour and security 
of this important body, a guard was assigned, con- 
sisting of five hundred foot and two hundred horse. 
The generals appointed for the conduct of the war 
were Owen' O'Neill in Ulster ; Preston, who had 
lately come from. France with arms and ammuni- 
tion furnished by Cardinal Richelieu, for Leinster ; 
Garret Barry for Munster ) and Colonel John Burke 
for Connaught. The latter bore only the title of 
lieutenant-general; for the confederates designed 
the chief command for the Earl of Clanricarde ; 
but thatnobleman refused to join the alliance. 

Though disappointed by Clanricarde, the confed- 
erates obtained a valuable assistant in Lord Cas- 
tlehaven, whom the lords-jiistices had forced into 
their ranks. This nobleman was a peer of England 
as well as Ireland. On the breaking out of the 
northern insurrection, he hastened to tender his ser- 
vices to the government, but was mortified by a re- 
fusal. He then asked for a passport to return to 
England, which was also denied ; and he waQ thea 
prohibited from residing in Dublin. Castlehaven 
retired to his estates in Kilkenny, determined to 
interfere no more in politics, and affording a refuge 
to the distressed English who were driven from 
their settlements by the insuri^ents. He was eno- 
jdoyed by th« lords of the Pale as a medistort to 
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transmit their remonstrance to the lords-justices, 
and received, in reply, a <«evere reprimand for daring 
to correspond with rebels. He again solicited per- 
mission to return to his English estates, and again 
met a peremptory refusal. After the battle of Kil- 
rush, he prepared a dinner for the victorious Earl 
of Ormond, and feasted him and his principal offi- 
cers. The wretched creatures of government cir- 
culated a report that this feast was originally de- 
signed for Lord Mountgarret and the confederates ; 
and soon afler, on a report that one of his servants 
had stolen a horse, he was indicted for high-treason. 
Castlehaven, with the boldness of conscious inno- 
cence, hastened to Dublin, and presented himself at 
the council-board. The lords-justices refused him 
a hearing, and committed him to prison. His 
brother. Colonel Mervin Touchett, applied to the 
king, who was then at York, that the earl should be 
tried by his peers. Charles referred the matter to 
the parliament, and the parliament refused to inter- 
fere without the king. After having been detained 
a prisoiier for twenty weeks, Castlehaven, Justly 
dreading the insidious practices of Parsons, con- 
trived to make his escape. He fled to Kilkenny, 
and was received with open arms by the confeder- 
ates, who, delighted by the accession of an Eng- 
lish peer, appointed him to command the Letnster 
cavalry under Preston. 

* The civil war had now broken out in England, 
and the parliament sent over agents to engage %e 
Irish army on their side. These attempts were 
directly encouraged by Parsons, who admitted the 
parliamentanr emissaries into the privy council with- 
out waiting for the royal sanction. Ormond, on the 
other hand, strenuously laboured to keep the soldiers 
in their allegiance, and partially succeeded. A re- 
monstrance, complaining of the manner in which the 
war had been conducted, was transmitted to Eng- 
lindi notwithstanding all the resistance of Parsons ; 
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and soon after, the justices were further mortified 
by being forced to send over the address of the con- 
federates. Conscious that the charges contained in 
this document were true, and the requests reason- 
able, tliey addressed themselves craftilf to the avarice 
of the kinp, and the prejudices of the people. They 
sent a letter with the docun)ent, staling that con- 
cessions " would be inconsistent with the means of 
raiding a considerable revenue to the crown, and 
establishing religion and civility in Ireland.*' But 
Charles whs no longer under the necessity of dis- 
sembling with his parliament ; he issued a commis- 
sion to the Karl of Ormond, Clanricarde, and others* 
empowering thsm to treat with the confederates ; 
be removed Parsons from the government, and nom- 
inated Sir H. Tichhurne in his stead. 

The affairs of the confederates were now in a pros- 
perous condition. Owen O'Neill obtained a victory 
over Monroe in Ulster; the Lords Castlehaven and 
Muskerry defeated Sir Charles Vavasor at Kilworth 
in Munster, and confined Inchiquin to his garrisons. 
Contiaught was totally at their disposal ; and through 
the rashness of Preston, though they had suffered 
a defeat near Ross, yet Ormond, having been pre- 
vented from improving his victory by the treachery 
of the parliamentarian general Lord Lisle, could not 
boast of any decisive advantages Yet the violent 
party in the Irish privy council and the English 
House of Commons, whose neglect had reduced tUIr 
^)testant forces to so low an ebb, exclaimed vio- 
lently against any negotiation with the insurgents. 
To remove every pretext from these infuriate bigots* 
Ormond proposed that they should suggest any 
other mode for the preservation of the kingdom ; and 
•offered to continue the war, if they would supply 
him with ten thousand pounds, one half in money, 
and the rest in victuals. 

This negotiation proved the ruin of the confeder- 
ates, and the destruction of the king. This was 
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prindpally owing to the conduct of the Eari of Or- 
mond, who was far more bitterly opposed to the 
Catholic lords than to the English parliament. His 
hatred of popery and his love of wealth were too 
powerful for his loyalty ; and in the hope of some 
favoumble circumstances arising, he craftily pro- 
tracted the negotiations until his insincerity was 
manifest to all, and his royal master ruined. Un- 
questionably, in the situation of affairs at the time, 
the wisest plan would have been to assemble a new 
parliament, which would instantly have superseded 
the council at Kilkenny, and to have united the roy- 
alists and confederates into one body. The lords of 
the Pale eagerly desired such a consummation ; they 
knew the secret of their own weakness. Dissensions 
had already appeared in the supreme council. Some 
violent ecclesiastics had insisted on the establish- 
Bient of the Roman Catholic religion in all its splen- 
dour, and.denounced their more moderate brethren 
as traitors to the cause of religion. The jealousies 
between the new and old Irish had manifested 
themselves on more than one occasion, and the 
confederates at once envied and dreaded the power 
and popularity of O'Neill. Ormond knew all these 
circumstances ; and hoping at once to crush popery, 
and reap some share of the future harvest of con- 
fiscations, he basely sacrificed to these unworthy 
motives the happiness of his country and the life 
of his sovereign. ' 

The cessation of arms was at length signed ; for 
Ormond steadily resisted any proposals for a final 
arrangement. The confederates, however, grateful 
for such a respite, stipulated for the payment of thirty 
thousand pounds to the king ; one half in money, 
and the other half in cattle. The war ought now 
to have been at an end ; for it is impossible to dis- 
cover any reasonable pretext that the most zealous 
royalist could adduce for regarding the confederates 
any longer as enemies. The <^uurter of Graces, for 
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which alone they contended, had been purchased 
from the king at the very beginning .of his reign. 
The conditions which it contsdned Were ju^t and 
reasonable, such as a monarch anxious for the welfare 
of his people ought^to have conceded in an instant. 
The loyalty of these noblemen to their sovereigrn 
was unquestioned ; they were all animated with a 
generous zeal to rescue him from the Puritans ; but 
by the contrivance of Ormond they were kept in a 
hostile position, afid at the same time prevented from 
making use of their arms. 

The clergy and the old Irish were justly dissatis* 
fied with the truce, which had checked their full tide 
of success, and weakened their strength by the losa 
of the men and money sent to aid the king in 6ng« 
land ; they, however, confined themselves to remon- 
strances. The parliamentarians, on the other hand, 
declared that this alliance with murderous papists, 
as they designated the lords of the Pale, was a cryins 
sin, and sent orders to their generals to'disregard 
the truce. 

Monroe and his followers took the solemn leagu$ 
and covenant, which had been framed by the Scotch 
in the beginning of their war against the king. He 
was soon after appointed by the English parliament 
commander-in-chief of all their forces, and directed 
to lead them against all opponents of their cause* 
The confederates now eagerly besought Ormond to 
place himself at their head, and lead them against 
the Ulster Scots. This would, however, have been 
fatal to his avaricious views. He refused to pro- 
claim the Scots rebels ; and he would not acknow- 
ledge the confederates as good subjects. He pro- 
fessed, nevertheless, his willingness to employ in 
the king's service any men or money that might be 
placed at his disposal. The Catholic lords were 
not, however, now so foplishly confident in Or- 
mend's integrity as they had been ; and they izi- 
truited the command of the fereee eeat ageiail 
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Monroe to the Earl of Castleliaven. Owen O^NeiU 

was provoked, at the distrust manifested by the 
council of Kitt^enn^r in withholding from him the 
command of the forces employed in Ulster. Indeed, 
he seems to have foreseen that the credulity and 
foll^ of the confederates would prove the ruin of 
their cause, and to have determined on a separation 
of interests., Castlehaven, unsupported by O'Neill^ 
could do nothing; and Monroe persevenng in 'his 
usual inactivity, the campaign in tiie north produced 
no important result. ^ 

In the mean time, a deputation from the Catholic 
confederates proceeded to lay their demands before 
the king ; and a committee from the Protestants of 
Dublin was also sent over to state their proposals 
for the pacification of the country. The articles 
presented by the riv'al parties are full of instruction ; 
and we request the reader to compare them atten* 
tively, as they illustrate the objects and motives of 
this protracted contest. The Catholics demanded 
** the freedom of their religion, and a repeal of the 

gsnal laws ; a free parliament, with a suspension of 
oynings' law during its session ; seminaries in Ire* 
land for the edueatioA of the Catholic lawyers and 
clergy ; a general act of pardon and oblivion, and 
the reversA of all attainders against those who had 
scared in the war ; the exclusion from the Irish 
parliament of all who were not estated and resident 
111 Ireland ; an act declaring the Irish piarliament in« 
dependent of that in Engluid ; an act that no chiedf 
governor should retain his office more than three , 
years, and that during that time he should be die*' 
qualified from acquiring new lands in the country; 
a parliamentary inijuiry into all the breaches of 
quarter and acts of mhumanity committed on either 
' side during the contest ; the exclusion of all who 
had been ffuiHy of such crimes from the act of ob^ 
livion, andT thetr puniahment in doe course of law^* 
Ontke mntlQff tf tlMi pfOfforiSnoh tiie eoBfoAiiN 
Vbii.X— *Z 
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at^es' engaged to. support ^the^king with their 'lives 
and fortunes, and to contribute ten thousand .men 
immediately /or his assistance in England. 

The Protestant deputation demanded i" the rigor- 
ous execution of all penal statutes against recu- 
$ants ; the immediate and total disarming of all 
Catholics ; the compelling them to repair all damages 
sustained by Protestants; the punishment of all of^ 
fences committed by recusants, without pardon or 
mitigation ; the vejstiiig of all the estates forfeitiuc^ 
under the administration of Parsons in thejcrown , 
and, after /satitifaction had been made to such a? 
claimed under the acts of parhament, the distribution 
of the residue entirely to the British planters.*^ It 
must'he remembered that at the time these proposals 
were made the confederates were in possession of 
the entire kingdom, except Dublin and a few posts; 
and that six-sevenths of the properly and popula- 
tion of. Ireland were Catholic. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the. claims then made by the 
confederates have been granted, by degrees, as the 
light of knowledge has become gradually more dif- 
fused ; though, in that age, the system advocated 
by those violent Protestants prevailed, and brought 
on the country more than a century of misery and 
degradation. 

Charles, with his usual indecision, neither accepted 
nor rejected the proposals of the confederates. He 
addressed ^em in kind and soothing terms; patheti- 
cally lamented the difficulties of his situation ; as- 
<sured them that he felt a tender interest in their wel- 
fare ; and then threw the burden of negfttintjon on the 
Marquis of Ormohd. This fatal vacillation, to give 
it no harsher term, was ruinous. The confederates 
could not be 'expected to rely on the simple word 
of a sovereign who had already deceived them so 
grossly respecting the charter of the Graces. They 
tvould not, therefore, move until the treaty of pacifi- 
eetioa was si^^iodi and this was delayed by fef 
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reluctance of Ormond, until the king's cause was 
hopeless. 

In the midst of the negotiations an unexpected 
revolution took place in Munster. Inchiquin, having 
been refused the office of lord-president by the king, 
declared for the parliament, and made himself mas- 
ter of Cork, Yowghall, and Kinsale, from which he 
expelled all the Catholic inhabitants. His example 
was followed by Lord Esmond, who betrayed Dun- 
cannon to the parliamentary forces. The Earl of 
Inchiquin was the lineal representative of the royal 
race of the O'Briens ; but there was never a scourge 
of Ireland animated by a greater hatred of his coun- 
trymen. Whether fighting for the king or the par-^ 
liament, and he changer! sides more than once, he 
was invariably the bitter enemy of his countrymen, 
and the savage profaner of those religious edifices in 
which the ashes of his own ancestors reposed. His 
name is preserved in the traditionsof Munster as the 
symbol of every thing that is wicked and terrible. 
Nurses scare their children by the tTireat of calling 
black Morough (yBfien; and the superstitious pea- 
sant tells of the curse that he brought upon his 
family, and the failure of male-heirs to the title of 
Inchiquin. His cruelty on one occasion presents a 
remarkable contrast to the conduct of the Catholics 
at the same place : when he stormed Cashel he pur- 
sued the fuj^itives into the splendid cathedral of that 
city called from its situation The Rock; there he 
mercilessly slaughtered the unresisting multitude, 
and the blood of no Ipjss than twenty priests polluted 
the altars of the God of mercy. 

When the news of this revolution reached the 
council at Kilkenny, they directed Lord Castlehaven 
to march again^ the Earl of Inchiquin, while Pres- 
ton was sent to besiege Duncannon. 1'he English 
parliament seemed in no hurry to succour their new 
partisans. Duncannon was forced to surrender after 
a short but vigorous'siege ; and Castlehaven, having 
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defeated Inditqnin in the field, proceed^ to leduee 
the different castles along the .rivers Lee and Black- 
water. His enterprises were crowned with suc- 
cess ;. he reduced several .places of iosportanoe ; 
made a greet number of leadmg naen prisoners ; and 
finally, ^vancing to the coast, foid siege to. YoughaU, 
though the town was well garrisoned, and further 
protected by two parliamentary frigates that lay in 
the harbour. Oastlehav^n directed bis lieutenant- 
ffeneral, PurceU, to attack Croker's works, which 
formed an advanced post on the south of the walls, 
while he, crossing the river Blackwater, planted 
some cannon on the feriy point, which juts oat op- 
posite the town. The fire of Castlehaven's. guns de- 
stroyed one of the frigates ; but Pun;ell was defeated 
in a sally of the garrison; and before this calamity 
could be remedied the siege w^ raised by the ar- 
rival of Lord Broghill. The winter soon after set 
in, and miUtaiy operations were laid aside to xesume 
Uie long pending negotiations. 

Ormond was resolved not to grant the terms do- 
nianded by tiie confederates ; and they, feeling -that 
they had been more moderate than what prudence 
or even justice required, refused to recede from a 
single claim. He tried in vain to persuade them of 
the expediency of assisting the king as nromptly as 
possible. They very properly repliea th^ X^vf 
would not weaken themselves until the signature of 
the treaty had secured their future safety. During 
this delay, Rinunccini, archbishop of Fermo, aiw 
rived in Ireland as lej^te from the pope, and- showed 
himself as hostile to any pacification which did not 
secure the public -estabUsnment of the Romish re- 
ligion, as the ultra-fnotestants were to terms that 
granted simple toleration. Chariest harassed by the 
increasing difficulties of his affairs, and anxiooaly 
hoping that the promised aid from Ireland would 
retrieve his lossea, determined to employ another 
Bsgotiatort ainoe he found Onnond disobedient. 
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This envoy was Edward Lord Herbert, son of the 
Marquis of Worcester, whom, for his warm attach- 
ment to the royal cause, the king had created Earl 
of Glamorgan. He found the confederates inclined 
to insist on more favourable terms than they had 
previously demanded, in consequence of Castle- 
haven's recent successes; but he had influence 
enough to prevail upon them to make both a public 
and a private treaty ; the latter of which, Glamorgan 
declared, contained terms too favourable to the Ca- 
tholics to be published at a time when the rage 
against popery absolutely amounted to a national 
insanity. 

There has been a long dispute whether Glamorgan 
did not exceed his instructions by agreeing to cer- 
tain articles in the private treaty ; and some warm 
defenders of Charles assert that the earl certainly 
exceeded his instructions. The question is not 
really important, because the principal additional 
concession could have been no disgrace to the king. 
It was simply that the Catholics should pay tithes 
to their own ecclesiastics, and the Protestants to the 
teachers of their own church. Protestant historians, 
however, describe this article, and a statute of simi- 
lar tendency in the reign of James, a cruel mockery; 
because that many ministers of the establishment 
had notoriously no congregations. To which the 
Catholic writers reply by asking, why then should 
they be paid for their instruction 1 And it has not 
been our good fortune to meet with a satisfactory 
answer to the question. A second article was, 
** that the churches should remain in the hands of 
their present possessors ;'' which has been impugned 
and defended on the same grounds as the preceding. 

Rinunccini and the papal party objected to the 
treaties, as not sufficiently securing the establish- 
ment of the ancient religion; but found few sup-* 
porters among the laity. The legate, on his way to 
Ixelond, had stopped some time at Paris ; and had 

ze 
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there entered into some negotiations with the Qaeen 
of England, then at the French court soliciting as- 
sistance. Her bigoted attachment to the Church of 
Rome, and extraordinary influence over her husband, 
gave the legate reason to hope that he would be able 
to restore the influence of the holy see over Ireland 
in all its former strength ; but he found the great ma- 
jority of the Irish leaders little disposed to the cause 
of priestly domination. The resistance of Rinunc- 
cini to the peace has been made the subject of count- 
less invectives ; but he can hardly be blamed, virhen 
he had obtained a promise of more favourable terms 
from one whom he describes in his Memoirs, as 
'* queen over the king himself, rather than over the 
nation.*' 

With much more reason Rinunccini objected to 
the treaty with Glamorgan being kept secret. He 
said, that '* if the publication of these articles would 
offend the Protestant royalists, there was reason to 
dread that the CathoUc princes on the Continent 
would be displeased by their concealment ;** and 
added, '* that a secret treaty might easily be dis- 
owned by the king and his ipinisters whenever it 
was their convenience to do so." The latter argu- 
ment made a deep impression, especially on the 
minds of the old Irish, who had so often suffered by 
the violation of royal promises ; and an accidental 
circumstance soon proved that the legate's appre- 
hensions were not altogether groundless. 

A second Sir Charles Coote, for the former had 
been killed in a skirmish during the first year of the 
war, had been sent by the parhament to aid Monroe 
in Ulster, and, unlike that general, soon distinguished 
himself by zeal and activity. He advanced into 
Connaught, and made himself master of Sligo, and 
extended his depredations into the neighbouring 
counties. Sir James Dillon was sent with a body 
of eight hundred men to aid the titular archbishop 
of ToiBi in reeovemg this important pott Tke 
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warlike prelate assaulted Sligo, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded, when his soldiers were alarmed by the re- 
port of another army advancing from the north. 
Coote sallied out, attacked the Irish army in its re- 
treat, and put it to the rout. The baggage of the 
archbishop was taken, and in it was found a copy 
of the treaty that had been made with Glamorgan. 
The victorious general immediately transmitted the 
document to the English parliament, by whom it was 
at once published, and extensively circulated in 
Britain and Ireland. 

All the parties to the treaty were now in a singu- 
larly awkward position ; and the efforts they made 
to extricate themselves exhibit scenes of treachery, 
meanness, and duplicity in high places, which would 
be ludicrous if they were not disgusting. The king 
. set the example. He boldly denied having given 
Glamorgan any authority to conclude such a treaty ; 
he declared to the English parliament that the only 
purpose for which the earl had been sent to Ireland 
was to raise forces for his majesty's service. This 
he contradicts in a letter to the Irish privy council, 
in which he states *Uhat it is possible he might 
have thought fit to have given the Earl of Glamor- 
gan such a credential as might give him credit with 
the Roman Catholics, in case the marquis (of Or- 
mond) should find occasion to make use of him, 
either as a further assurance to them of what he 
should privately promise, or in case he should judge 
it necessary to manage those matters for their greater 
confidence apart by the earl, of whom they might be 
less jealous." To complete the whole inconsistency 
of his excuses, the king wrote a private letter to the 
Marquis of Ormond, in which he declared " on the 
word of a Christian, he never intended Glamorgan 
should treat of any thing without his (the marquis's) 
approbation, much less his knowledge." Glamorgan 
next appears upon the stage ; the lord-lieutenant 
and Lcurd Digby, affecting to believe that ho had ex- 
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ceeded his powers, caused him to be arrested on a 
charge of high-treason, and brought for examination 
. before the council. Glamorgan's defence was as 
extraordinary and as disgraceful as any part of the 
transaction. He astounded his hearers by declaring 
that ** what he did was not, as he conceived, any 
way obligatory on his majesty ;'* to which he added, 
after some recollection, ^' and yet without any just 
blemish of my honour, honesty, or conscience !•* 
To explain this strange speech he produced a de* 
feamncc, signed the day after the signature of the 
treaty, and by the same parties. It declared that 
the earl, by his engagements, no way intended " to 
oblige his majesty, other than he himself should 
please, after he had received the ten thousand men. 
Yet he faithfully promised, on his word of honour, 
not to acquaint his majesty with his defeazance tiU 
he had used his utmost endeavours to procure the 
fulfilment of the treaty ; but when he had made these 
exertions he was to be relieved from all further re* 
sponsibility ; he was also bound by oath never to 
disclose this defeazance without the consent of the 
commissioners.*' 

The king sent a letter to the Irish privy council, 
ordering that Glamorgan should be detained a pris- 
oner ; but at the same time he wrote privately to 
Ormond, ^ to suspend the execution of any sentence 
against him until the king was informed fully of aU 
the proceedings.** It will not lessen the reader's 
surprise to learn that, notwithstanding all this heat, 
Ormond had long before received instructions from 
the king to conclude a peace with the confederates, 
on terms nearly, if not fully, as favourable to the 
Catholics as those granted by Glamorgan. 

While the earl remained in prison he received 
two letters from the king, one designed to be seen 
by Ormond and Digby, the other private and confi- 
dential. Both are still preserved in the Harleian 
tfoltoefian ot manci«dripite at the British Museum; 
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and liiey illustrate the king^s share in these transac- 
tions too forcibly to be omitted. . 

The first is the ostensible letter, and was. trans* 
HEiitted officially. 

*<6lamoroak, 
" I must clearly tell you, both you and I have been 
abused in this business ; for you nav£.been drawn to 
consent to conditions beyond your instructions, and 
your treaty hath been divulged to all the world. If 
you had advised with my lord-lieutenant, as you 
promised me, afi this had been helped. But we must 
look forward. Wherefore, ift a word, I have com- 
manded as nluch favour to foe shown. to you as may 
possibly stand with my service or safety ; and if you 
will yet trust my advice — ^^which I have commanded 
Digby to give you freely — I will bring you so off, 
that you may be still useful to me, and I shall be able 
to recompense you for your affection. If not, I can- 
not tell what to say. But I will iH>t doubt your com- 
pliance in this, since ft so highly concerns the good 
of all my crowns, my own particular, and to make 
loe have still means to show myself, 
, ' " Your most assured friend, 

" Chablcs R. 

<«a|^!»nl»J».S, 1646-0." 

The second letter was sent by Sir J^ Winter, 
Glamorgan's cousin-german, a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman high in the confidence of the queen, and who 
had been once her private secretary. Its address is 
much more familiar than that of the preceding. 

**I am confident that this honest, trusty bearer 
win give you good satisfaction why I have not in 
every thing done as you desired ; the want of con- 
fidence in you being so far from being the cause 
tiiereof that I am every day more and more con- 
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firmed in the tmst that I have of you. For, believe 
me, it is not in the power of any to make you suFer 
in my opinion by ill offices. But of this and divers 
other things I have given to Sir J. Winter so full 
instructions that- 1 will say no more, but that I am, 
. " Your assured and constant friend, 

" Charles R. . 

« OEJ^d, Feft. 28,1845-6.»» 

• 

Before these letters reached Ireland Glamorgan 
had been liberated on bail. At the first news' of his 
arrest, the confederates at Kilkenny determined to 
rescue him by force of arms ; but learning that the 
threatened projsecution was a mere pretence, they 
resolved to remain qui^t. 

We have detailed the transactions with Glamor- 
gan at rather disproportionate length, not only on 
account of its intrinsic importance, but because of 
the scandalous planner 'in which it has been«rni8rep- 
resent(^d by several historians. Claretidou omits the 
proceedings* altogether ; and his silence is a con- 
clusive proof that he believed the king's condiK-t in- 
defensible. Hume,j3y a long and laboured argu- 
ment, endeavours to prove that tbe entire blame 
rests on Glamorgan; and declares that the king 
never could have designed to show such favour to 
the Catholics. Carte, \vho saw the oj iginal docu- 
ments, by suppressing some and misrepresenting 
others, labours to show that the ascendency of the 
Protestant church in Ireland had been always made 
by Charles a primary article in all instructious con- 
cerning the peace. And SinoUett declares tliat 
** the king was incapable of dissimulation." If there 
be any person who entertains any hesitation in pro-, 
nouncing the conduct of the king a tissue of fraud 
and falsehood, his doubts must be removed by tlie 
perusal of the two following letters, addressed by 
the wretched monarch to Lord Glamorgan, the ori- 
ginals of whioh are also still preserved in the British 
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Museum. The .first is paTtially ostensible; but the 
concluding words, (printed in italics) are written in 
cipher. 

" Glamorgan, 
• "I have no time, nor do you expect Ihat J shall 
make unnecessary tepetitions to you. Wherefore, 
referring you to Digby for business, this is only to 
give you assurance of my constant friendship for 
you, which, considering the general defection of 
common honesty, is in a sort requisite. Howheit, I 
know you cannot but be -confident of my making good 
all iru^tiitciions and promises to you and the nuncio. 

" Your most assured constant friend, 

** Charles R. 

«• Oxford, April 5th, l646 » 

The other letter is as follows ; and its contents 
decisively prove that Glamorgan's concessions to 
the confederate Catholics had the king's full consent 
and approbation. . " 

" Herbert, 
* " As I doubt not but you have too much courage to 
De dismayed or discouraged at the iisasre you have 
had, so I assure you that my estimation of you is 
nothing diminished by it, but rather hegets in me a 
desire of revenge and reparation to us both. ; for in this 
I hold myself equally interested with you. Wherefore, 
not doubting of your accustomed care and industry 
in my service, I assure ybu of the continuance of my 
favour and protection to you, and that in deeds, 
more than in words, I shall show myself to"be 
•* Your most assured constant friend, 

" Charles R. 

**at/oni, April tth, ICW." 

So much for the sincerity of the royal martyr, in 
his disavowal of Glamorgan's negotiations ! 
, !%• pttbiicationpf tbod6f«a;%cu^ei and tha refusal 
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of Ormon() to recognise the secret avtides to wbieh 
Glamorgan had consented » destroyed the litUe re* 
mains of harmony in the council of the confederates. 
The Anglo-Irish lords had been driven to revolt by 
irresistible* compulsion^ and were -anxious to con- 
clude* the war on any terms. The old Irish' were 
jnstly suspicious of Ormond, and as justly indignant 
that no care had been t<^n of their peculiar inter- 
ests in either of the treaties. Rinunccini, who knew 
. that negotiations were- in pipgress at Baii84>etween 
Charles -and the pope, insisted that they should wait 
for the* pope> peace. The Irish clergy declared 
that no terms should be accepted which did not in- 
clude the ecclesiastical articles in Glamorgan's secret 
treaty. Meantime, the ^ king's affaiss 'had become 
desperate; and Ormond^ at length awakened' to the 
dangers of delay, when it was too late, consented to 
the repeal of the penal laws, and signed the treaty 
with the confederates on the 38th of March, 1646. 
' Owen O'Neill had been,' during all this time, em- 
ployed in training his forces, and making such prep- 
arations as would ensure his success. He con- 
trived to brings Monroe to an engagement at Ben- 
bnrb ; and though, the Scottish general had forces 
^ superior to the Irish in number and discipline, O'Neill 
'completely fulfilled Leven's prophecy, and g»iied 
the most decisive Victory that had occurred during 
the war.. "While preparing to improve his success, 
and completely expel the parliamentarians from 
Ulster, the northern general received a lett!er from 
RinuDccini, requiring him to march into Leinster to 
overawe the confederates. The nuncio had not only 
disavowed the peace, but had prevailed upon a lar|^ 
body of the clergy to join with him in excomnmni- 
cating the commissioners by whom it had been 
signed, and all who ventured to observe it* In con- 
sequence of this denunciation, the heralds appointed 
to prodMm /tiie' tieiaty were victoitly asssmted W 
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the mayor and king-at-arms hardly escaped vnih 
their lives. The king had now surrenderea himself 
to the 'Scots ; and Ormond, seeing the royal cause 
hopeless, began to negotiate with the parliaments 
The violence and fury of the nuncio soon spread 
ruin through the armies of the confederates. Even 
those who had at first been his most strenuous sup- 
porters became alarmed at the pernicious conse- 
Guences. Charles himself unfortunately increased 
tne arrogance of this haughty prelate, by declaring, 
in a letter to Glamorgan,* that if he could contrive 
by any means to make his escape, he would throw 
himself into the arms of the nuncio. Rinunccini, 
elated by such a prospect, prevailed on Preston and 
0*NeiU to join him, and, with the two armies, laid 
siege to Dublin. Lord Digby, who was in Ireland 
on behalf of the king, and was willing to 'make any 
sacrifice in his master's service, endeavoured to 
moderate the stubbornness of Ormond. Clanricarde 
made similar exertions with the nuncio ; but both 
were too obstinate to be moved. 

* Thii letter wae flrel pablisbed on the Continent ; bat Carte nraet 
btTe bren awarv of its eileienoe, since be quotes, fhNn the nancio% 
Memoiri, the pages immediately preceding and succeeding that in wbieh 
it ooeura. It will at onoe be seen that it contains a complete reAitatlon 
of his deftnoe of Charles. The fbllowing is a copy :— 

" I am not so strtelly guarded but that, if you send to me a prudent and 
■eerec persdb, I can receive a letter, and you may signify to me your 
mind ; 1 having always loved your person and conversation, which 1 
vdenily wish (br st present more than ever, if it could be had without 
piejadioe to you, whose safbty is dear to me ae my own. If you can 
raise a large aum of money by pawning my kingdoms for that purpose,! 
am eoQient yon should do it; and if I recover them, I will ftilly repay 
that money ; and tell the nuncio that if once I come into his and your 
hands, which ought extremely to be wiebed for by you both, as well for 
the sake of England as Ireland, sines all the rest, as I see, despise me, I 
wUI do it; ana if I do not say this fhmi my heart, or if in any (htura 
lime I fail yon in this, may Ood never restors me to my Itlngdom in this 
world, nor give me eternal happiness in the next ; to which I hope this 
tribulation will conduct me at last, after I have satisfled my obligations 
10 my ftiands ; to none of whom I am so much obliged as to yourself, 
ivhoM merits towards me ajt oss d an expressions that can be need by 

** Tov eodataDt friend. 

"Vmcutttt Jut9 Mb leiSt* ^OmuoMl/L 

Vol. I.-*A a 
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Ormond was soon avowedly engaged in a nego- 
tiation with the parliamentarians ; he even declared, 
that he had received an intimation from the king to 
submit to that party rather than the Irish. 'Hiat 
this was utterly false is clear from the following 
letter of Charles : — ' 

"Ormonde, 
"The large despatch from you and Digby of 
the 2d and 3d of December, with the full account 
of your London treaty, I have received by sev- 
eral messengers; thereby finding, with great con- 
tentment, that I am no ways deceived in iny^ con- 
fidence of you. For I really and heartily approve 
of all that you have done hitherto, and, in partic- 
ular, concerning Colonel Preston; but, for fur- 
ther directions, 1 can only say that you must, in 
no ca?e, submit to the C'W JK^ and that you en- 
deavour what you can to repiece your breach with 
the Irish, in case you can do it with honour and a 
good conscience ; both which are so rightly under- 
stood by you, that I will neither trouble you nor 
myself with more particulars. I command you to 
follow such orders as the queen and my son shaU 
send you ; and so desiring to hear often from you, 
I rest 

" Your most assured, real, faithful, 
" and constant friend, 

" Charles R. 

** Newcastle, Jan. 5, 1647." 

While the council of the confederates, distracted 
by the violence of the nuncio, and the intemperate 
zeal of his followers, could neither be persuaded to 
maintain peace nor prosecute the war with vigour, 
Ormond completed his treaty with the English par- 

* Tt is «earc«Iy necesnary tn mentton, wbal in sulBciently evident fhim 
tbe context, (lut tliate eiphera detigojiie tlw Euglkli and Seoaiih , 
Unneattt ' 
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liament, and received their troops into Dublin. The 
terms for which he stipulated were, a sum of four- 
teen thousand pounds to reimburse himself for his 
private expenses during the war, a pension of three 
thousand pounds per annum for his wife, and per- 
mission to reside in England, on condition of sub- 
mitting to the authority of parliament. The puri- 
tans, under the command of Colonel Jones, had no 
sooner obtained possession of Dublin, than they 
treated Ormond^with the greatest harshness and con- 
tempt. Alarmed for his safety, he hastily embarked 
for England, but had scarcely arrived there when he 
learned that the 'parliament had given orders for 
his arrest, and he escaped precipitately to France. 
O'Neill had long despised the confederates ; he was 
now equally weary of the nuncio, whose presump- 
tuous folly had given disgust to every reasonable 
man in his own party. Even the court of Rome 
had signified its disapprobation of his proceedings, 
and refused to ratify his promises. The Catholic 
armies, too, had been generally unsuccessful. Pres- 
ton, after having gained a splendid victory near 
Dublin, failed to improve his advantages, and soon 
after suffered a defeat. Inchiquin gained several 
triumphs over the confederates in Munster, and 
pushed his depredations almost to the walls of Kil- 
kenny. O'Neill refused to obey the general council, 
declaring himself the soldier of the nuncio. At this 
crisis an attempt was made by O^Neill to negotiate 
with the English parliament, whose cause he fore- 
saw must be victorious, from the superior abilities 
of those by whom it was supported. The particu- 
lars are recorded by Ludlow, who was one of the 
committee appointed to confer with the Ulster dele- 
plates by the council of state. The Irish demanded 
indemnity for the past, the future security of their 
estates, and liberty of conscience. They complained 
bitterly of the kmg's duplicity, and declared that 
they would have made application to the parliament 
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sooner, had not the men in power been obttinately 
determined on their extirpation. The puritans, 
however, hated popery too sincerely to grant it tol- 
eration, and the treaty was broken off abruptly. 

The defeat of the confederates under Lord Taafe 
by the Earl of Inchiquin so alarmed the council at 
Kilkenny, that, in spite of the nuncio's exertions, it 
was resolved to renew the treaty that had been con- 
cluded with Ormond, and the Lords Muskerry and 
Greoffrey Browne were sent to confef with the queen 
and the Prince of Wales on the subject at Paris* 
By the inflilence of the nuncio, ambassadors were 
also sent to solicit' assistance fr5m the courts of 
Rome, Paris, and Madrid. The declining influenee 
of Rinunccini was also shown in another important 
instance. A treatise was pubUshed by an Irish 
Jesuit, advising the nation to throw off its allegiance 
to the English crown, and choose a Catholic prince 
as an independent sovereign. The couhcil, by an 
overwhelmmg majority, voted that this mischievous 
work should be publicly burned by the common 
hangman. 

Aluskerry and Browne, on their arrival in FrancCt 
earnestly entreated that Prince Charles should come 
over and place himself at the head of the Irish 
royalists, a measure which would probably have pro- 
duced a complete revolution. This was refused; 
but a promise was made that a person should soon 
be sent over, empowered to give the confederates 
every satisfaction ; and they were secretly assured 
that the person intended was Ormond. 

The answers received from Paris and Rome com- 
pleted the destruction of Rinunccini*s power. The 
papal court had refused to assist the confederates 
with money or munitions of war, and had further 
left them at liberty to make any terms for their re* 
liffion suitable to the circumstances of the time. 
They now determined to make a truce with Incbi-. 
qnin, who had of late resolved to return to the king's 
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party, being disgusted with the ingratitude shown 
nim by the parliament, and shocked by the abolition 
of royal power in England. While a secret nego- 
tiation was proceeding, the puritans in Cork and 
Youghall, suspecting the designs of their leader, de- 
termined to secure these towns ; but the plot being 
discovered, the principal leaders were thrown into 
prison. Inchiquin was thus forced into a premature 
avowal of his designs ; and the nuncio became ac- 
quainted with the secret of the armistice. He de- 
nounced this treaty, as he had done that of 1646) 
with the most intemperate violence. 'He excom- 
municated all those by whom it was favoured, and 
denounced an interdict against the places wh-^re it 
should be maintained. But these spiritual weapons 
had been used so often, and on such frivolous occa- 
sions by the nuncio, that they were no longer for- 
midable. The armistice was signed, and a formal 
appeal made to the, pope against Rinunccini*s cen- 
sures. It was signed by two archbishops, twelve 
bishops, all the secular clergy, and by the Jesuits, 
the Carmelites, and a great majority of the Augus- 
tinians, Dominicans, and Franciscans. 

The nuncio, and the small portion of the clergy 
that adhered to him, now proposed that O'Neill 
should advance to Kilkenny, disperse the council of 
the confederates, and assume the dictatorship of Ire- 
land ; but O'Neill wanted energy of character, and, 
besides, was unwilling to shed blood unless on the 
field of battle. He advanced for the purpose of 
overawing the council ; but while on his march, the 
armistice was concluded, and he was exposed to the 
attack of the armies both of Inchiquin and Preston, 
each of which was superior to his own. By an ex- 
ertion of the most consummate ability he extricated 
himself from these 'difficulties, and retreated with 
little loss to Ulster, while he was proclaimed a traitor 
by the supreme council. 

AaS 
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Another partisan of the nnncio was the 
of Antrim, who during the whole struggle had ex- 
hibited the greatest vanity and incapacity. Through 
the favour of the queen, on whom his boasts pro« 
duced a very powerful impression, he had been com- 
missioned by the king to raise a body of forces in 
Ulster to assist the projects of Montrose in Scot- 
land. Though he had faUed to execute his promises, 
he solicited now the appointment of chief governor 
of Ireland; and finding that it was already bestowed 
on Ormond, he resolved to harass the royalists, whom 
he could not command. He appeared before Wex- 
ford with a body of Scotch Highlanders and discon- 
tented Irish ; but was totally defeated by the con- 
federates. He then entered into terms with' Jones, 
the parliamentarian governor, and was permitted fay 
him to pass with the relics of his foUowers to 
O'Neiirs quarters. O'Neill was at first duped by 
Antrim's boasting, and placed himself under his com- 
mand; but soon discovering his insignificance* he 
resumed his place as general of the northern Irish. 
It is remarkable, that Rinunccini sanctioned the ne- 
gotiations of O'Neill and Antrim writh the puritans, 
who had vowed the extirpation of popery, while he 
denounced vengeance on all who treated with those 
who were willing to give the professors of the Ro- 
mish religion every reasonable security. Suqh are 
the inconsistencies of bigotry and fanaticism. 

Ormond returned to Ireland with a much moie 
sincere inclination for peace than he had previously 
manifested. The treatment he had received from 
the parliament convinced him that nothing was to be 
hoped from that party ; and he resolved to devote 
himself entirely to the king. But it was now too 
late : the confederates could no longer trust a man 
who had so grossly betrayed the confidence which 
they had 'formerly bestowed; and Ormond found 
that opportunities neglected never again ntmn. iU 
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pnslied on the negrotiations with a vig^our quite qb- 
like his fonner tardiness; and was stimulated to 
greater speed by the following letters, which he re- 
ceived from the king, then a prisoner in the Isle of 
Wight : 

** Obmoiid, 
** Lest you might he misled hy false rumours, 
1 have thought fit by this to tell you my true con- 
dition. I am here m a treaty ; but such a one as 
if I yield not to all that is proposed tb me, I must 
be a close prisoner, being still under restraint. 
Wherefore, 1 must command you two things ; first, 
to obey all my wife's commands ; then, not to obey 
any public command of mine, until I let you know I 
am free from restraint. Lastly, be not startled at 
my great concessions concerning Ireland, for that 
they will come to nothing. This is all at this time 
from, 

^ Your most real, faithful, constant friendl 

'* Charles R. 

•«Oet. 10(*,1048." 

^' Ormoiid, 
**I hope before this, mine of the lOth of this 
month will have come to yotft- hands. I sent it 
by the way of France. This is not only to confirm 
the contents of that, but also to approve of certain 
commands to ^rou; likewise, to command you to 
prosecute certain instructions, until I shall, under 
my own hand, give you other commands. And 
tm>ugh you will hear that this treaty is near, or 
at least most likely to be concluded, yet believe it 
not; but pursue the way that vou are in with all 
possible vigour. Deliver also that my command to 
all your friends, but not in a public way ; because, 
otherwit^ it may be inconvwumit to mn ud ptctt* 
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ctrlarly to Inehkioiii. So being confident of your 
punctual observance of these my directions, I rest, 
'* Your most real, faithful, constant friend, 

*" Charles R. 

** Ifewportt Saturdoif, 
''SSJkat.lOiS.'* 

A few days after having despatched this letter, the 
king, whom sundry liistoriaus declare '* incapable of 
dissimulation," declared to the parliamentary com- 
missioners who remonstrated against Ormondes re- 
newing his tVeaty with the Irish, '* Since the first 
votes passed for the treaty (between^he king and 
British parliament) in August, I have not transacted 
any affnirs concerning Ireland, but with you, the. 
commissioners, in relation to the treaty itself.*' 

The treaty with the confederates was, however, 
protracted by various delays until the 10th of Jan- 
uary, 1649; and before any advantage could be 
taken of the pacification Charles had perished on a 
scaflMld. It is not necessary to recount the particu- 
lars of this treaty,* which by the king's death be- 
came waste paper. It is sufficient to. say that it im- 
bodied the greater part of Glamorgan's concessions, 
and provided for the summoning of a new parlia- 
ment; until which time the power of the lord-lieu- 
tenant was to be shared by a council, called Com" 
missioners of Trust, elected by the confederates. 

'thus terminated the second act of this eventful 
drama. The fatal catastrophe by which it was to 
be terminated could not be foreseen ; and every one 
rejoiced in the hope that the distractions of the coun- 
try were at an end. 

The wars might have been concluded long before, 

* One or th« articles Is too cnrions to be omitted. It imiTfdes, ** Tint 
ill laws prohtbitinff plouffbing by horee-tails. and the barnlngof oats Ui 
the straw (an Irish subsliiQte for tbniHhinK-macliineii), should be re- 
pealed." The refurmed systems of reliicton and acrlculture were Mk 
tasghi, tt'apfMua, by Um iwpithanit v ajMay of paoal tows. 
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had any of the pai;^ies acted with Tigrour, consisteiu^t 
or honesty. The king's notorious duplicity, mani- 
fested in every act of his Irish government, made 
him suspected by all. The cruelty and tyranny of 
Parsons, Coote, St. Leger, and others prevented the 
confederates from laying down their arms until suffi- 
cient security had been given for their lives and prop- 
erty. Ormond, avaricious and bigoted, was reluc- 
tant to grant such security; and they themselves 
prevented O'Neill from obtaining it by force. The 
council of Kilkenny yielded to ancient prejudices 
and the spleen of party. The fanaticism of Ri- 
nunccini and his associates created a new source of 
irreconcilable discord. And finally, O'Neill, the only 
man who could have saved the country, was cursed 
by the support of the intolerant clergy ; and justly 
fearing the increase of their power, showed inde- 
cision when promptitude was most necessary. Bitter 
was the penalty paid for these errors. An avenger 
was now at hand, who involved the foolish aiii the 
criminal in one common ruin. 
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